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ANECDOTE 


OP 


DOCTOR YOUNG. 


Ils eminent writer, and amiable man, 

was remarkable for the urbanity of his man- 

ners and the cheerfulneſs of his temper, prior to a 
moſt diſaſtrous family contingency, which threw 
a ſhade on all the ſubſequent part of his life. He 
was once on a party of pleaſure with a few La- 
dies, going up the water to Vauxhall; and he 
amuſed them with a tune on. the German flute. 
Behind him ſeveral Officers were alſo in a boat 


rowing for the ſame place, and ſoon came along- 
fide of the boat where the Doctor and the Ladies 
Were. 


B | The 
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The Doctor, who was not very conceited of his 
playing, put up his flute on their approach. One 
of them inſtantly aſked, © Why he ceaſed playing, 
or put up the flute in his pocket?“ © For the 
ſame reaſon (ſaid he) that I took it out, to pleaſe 
myſelf.” The ſon of Mars very peremptorily re- 
Joined, © That if he did not immediately take out 
his flute and continue his muſic, he would in- 
ſtantly throw him into the Thames.” The Doc- 
tor, in order to allay the fears of the Ladies, 
pocketed the inſult with the beſt grace he 
could, and continued his tune all the way up the 


river. 


- 


During the evening, however, he obſerved the 
Officer who acted thus cavalierly, by himſelf in one 
of the walks, and making up to him, faid, with 
great coolneſs, © It was, Sir, to avoid interrupting 
the harmony cither of my company or your's, 
that I complied with your arrogant demand ; but 
that you may be ſatisfied courage may be found 
under a black as well as a red coat, I expect you 
will meet me to morrow morning at a certain 
place, without 1 2 ſecond, the quarrel ** en- 
tirely entre nous. 


The Doctor further covenanted in a very pe. 


remptory manner, that the buſineſs ſhould be al- 
together 
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together ſettled with ſwords, To all theſe con- 
ditions the Officer implicitly conſented. The 
duelliſts met the next morning at the hour and 
place appointed; but the moment the Officer 
took his ground, the Doctor preſented to his head 
a large horſe piſtol. What (ſaid the Officer,) 
do you intend to aſſaſſinate me?” © No {ſaid the 
Doctor,) but you thall this inſtant put up your 
ſword, and dance a minuet, otherwiſe you are a 
dead man.” Some ſhort altercation enſued, but 
the Doctor appeared fo ſerious and determined, 
that the Officer could not help complying. Now, 
Sir, (ſaid the Doctor,) you forced me to play 
yeſterday againſt my will, and I have obliged you 
to dance this day againſt your's : we are again on 
an equal footing, and whatever other ſatisfaction 
you demand, Iam ready,” 


The Officer forthwith embraced the Doctor, 
acknowledged his impertinence, and begged for 
the future they might live on terms of the ſin- 
cereſt triendſhip, which they ever did after, 


THE 
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THE PEEVISH PAIR; 
A MORAL TALE, 


For the married of both Sexes. 


HE happineſs of domeſtic life is ſometimes 
deſtroyed by the cruſhing weight of a capi- 
tal calamity ; but, in general, domeſtic felicity is 
| Interrupted by a number of little grievances ori- 
ginating from the imperfections of thoſe who, 
though they find it convenient upon the whole to 
live cogether under the ſame roof (ſetting aſide 
all mutual regard, which 1s, however, the ſtrongeſt 
cement of domeſtic life,) are continually haraſſing 
each other, either by an oblique deviation from 
their reſpective modes of thinking, or by a de- 
clared oppoſition to their reſpective ſentiments 
and opinions, in the moſt irritating manner, ſo 
that they live in a ſtate of perpetual diſquiet 3 
and, inſtead of endeavouring, by reciprocal com- 
pliances, in various ſhapes, to make their coha- 
bitation happy, they take pains to render it reci- 
procally diſagreeable. In how many families do 
we find the harmony of them diſturbed by pa- 
roxiſms of paſſion ! In how many more may the 


diſcordant dialogues carried on in them be attri. 
| buted 
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buted to a ſeries of pceviſh coniplaints and petty 
provocations ! | 


Of all the couples that were ever joined by the 
ſafiron-robed deity, few did him leſs credit than 
Mr. and Mrs. Jolliffe, as ſoon as they had ſur- 
feited themſelves with the firſt- fruits of matrimony. 
The honey-moon was certainly ſweet enough: 
but though it might have been extremely palatable 
to their own taſte, their carriage wanted the ſca- 
ſoning of diſcretion to make it reliſhed by their 
friends; who, while they rejoiced to ſee them 
both look as if they did not repent of the deed 
they had done, (for there are ſome pairs who 
come away from the altar of Hymen as if they 
had halters about their necks,) thought that 
they might have ſhewn their mutual ſatisfaction 
in a leſs diſguſting way. 


The fulſome deportment of new-married men 
and their wives before company, has been often 
reprehended, and with reafon ; for ſurely they, 
by ſuch deportment, give no favourable proofs of 
their underſtandings, whatever prejudices they 
may excite in favour of their hearts: No—ſeldom 
is an union of them to be diſcovered by any 
viſible ſigns or tokens : the union of perſons is 
commonly brought about by motives very different 

from 


„ 


from thoſe which affection would have ſug- 
geſted. 


The Jolliffes were united by love, becauſe they 
appeared handſome in each others eyes, and be- 
cauſe they were too young to ſuppoſe that they 
ſhould be tired of loving when their new con- 
nection became familiar to them. Equally poetical 
and juſt are the following lines, which Addiſon 
has put into the mouth of his Numidian Prince : 


Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 


Mr. Jolliffe having married his Lucy more for 
her features, and for her complexion, than for 
her internal charms ; more for the tincture of her 
ſkin, than for her talents or her temper, ſoon 
found her beauty ſo familiar to his eyes, that its 
power over him gradually diminiſhed : it palled 
upon the ſenſe, and he began to wiſh that he had 
not loaded himſelf with ſhackles, the preſſure of 
which grew every day, from the time they firſt 
pained him, leſs ſupportable ; they grew, indeed, 
intolerable, not to be endured. 


Many men in Jolliffe's condition would have 
given a vent to their painful ſenſations in a 
| language 
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language full of ſound and fury, in a ſtorm of 
words: they would have rattled their chains ; 
they would have made every room in their houſes 
ring with their execrations againſt the curſed ſtate 
in which they were doomed to a taxation, for the 
removal of which they would have drank gallons 
of tea with the greateſt pleaſure. But the ma- 
trimonial hero of the preſent narrative was not of 
a fiery diſpoſition : he was not at all addicted to 
a clamorous diſcloſure of his domeſtic grievances : 
he felt them keenly indeed, but he diſcovered 
his feelings chiefly by the ſullenneſs of his looks, 
and the peeviſhneſs of his interjections. Mrs. 
Jolliffe happening to be of the ſame ſulky tem- 
per, as fretful a woman as ever breathed, and 
heartily ſick of her George, when he ceaſed to 
compliment her upon her perſonal attractions, 
was in a continual pout from morning to night, 
and found herſelf out of humour with every thing 
about her. With all the peeviſhneſs of her huſ- 
band, ſhe had, however, more ſpirit, and in con- 
ſequence of her ſuperior vivacity, often treated 
her ſervants with the overflowings of that diſ- 
content which his indifference had provoked. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this etching is a harſh one: 
I with it may not be thought too correct by many 
of thoſe for whoſe examination, (I will not fay 
inſtruction,) it was drawn. 


When 


„ 

When a married couple are in the ſtate of con-— 
Jugal unhappineſs above mentioned, they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be very deſirous of each others com- 
pany zf or on what can their converſation turn, but 
upon the grievances which each of them endures 
from the mutual ceſſation of conjugal love ? 


The Jolliſſes, in their ſtate of unhappineſs, cer- 
tainly took pains to avoid any cloſe conferences, 
being well aſſured that they could hardly converſe 
upon any ſubject without coming to a quarrel; 
and neither of them choſe to riſque the utterance ' 


of expreſſions which might terminate in a ſepa- 


ration, and fo they grumbled on when they were 
at home. At home, however, they were ſeldom 
together; to each of them almoſt any place was 
more agreeable ; they were of courſe to be met 
with oftener in others houſes than in their own, 
By their frequent and ſeparate engagements 


abroad, they contrived to avoid ſpending much 
time with each other; but when they did meet, 


their peeviſhneſs returned with double force, and 
every moment was miſerable, though neither of 


them could ſcarce tell why it was ſo. They 


could not fairly charge each other with the com- 


miſſion of any capital offences, but they were 


unhappy. 
In 


(9) 


In this unenviable way Mr. and Mrs. Jolliffe 
lived for ſome years; and, having no children, 
there were no parental ties to ſtrengthen the con- 
jugal ones. Quite weary at laſt of living in a 
ſtate of perpetual contradiction, though they ne- 
ver came to an open rupture, they mutually agreed 
to ſeparate in form, for their mutual relief. 


When the articles of agreement were ſigned 
and ſealed by Mr. and Mrs. Jolliffe, the latter 
went to reſide with a female friend, with whom 
ſhe had been very intimately connected from her 
infancy ; and, upon her removal to her houſe, 
could not keep the ſatisfaction which ſhe ſelt, in 
conſequence of her ſeparation within decent 
bounds. She was, indeed, checked a little by 
her friend for her effuſions ; but the reproofs which 
ſhe received, rather ſerved to encourage than to 
ſuppreſs them. Mr. Jolliffe, on his part, not 
feeling himſelf leſs pleaſed with his new arrange- 
ment, enlarged the circle of his acquaintance, 
and plunged himſelf into new ſcenes of di- 
ſipation. 


It has often been obſerved, that the very per- 
ſons who are ready to fight when they are in con- 
verſation together, are, notwithſtanding the op- 
| C poſition 
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poſition of their ſentiments always together; and 
that, though they .are ſure to diſpute with no 
ſmall warmth whenever they meet, ſeem to be 
never happy aſunder. The Jolliffes were of this 
whimſical turn: during the years which they 
dragged on, fincerely wiſhing to break the bands 
which tied them to the oar of matrimony, they 
really thought they ſhould be happy if they could 
only bring themſelves to live as if they were not 
married; and, after having ſigned their articles 
of ſeparation, they behaved as if they wondered 
that they had not adopted ſuch a mode of pro- 
ceeding before: they ſeemed to be ſurprized at 
their having puniſhed themſelves ſo long. But 
how great is the fickleneſs of human nature. 


Mbhen the Jolliffes had been a few months re- 
leaſed from each other by mutual conſent, with- 
out the interpoſition of lawyers, they began to 
with for the demolition of the agreement, which 
had occaſioned their reſidence in different parts of 
the town. 


Mrs. Jolliffe, ſupported at firſt by her pride, felt 
all her love return; that love which ſhe felt for 
her handſome George when he firſt made his ad- 

dreſſes to her. 


Theſe 


( 


Theſe new feelings, or rather the revival of her 
old ones, threw her into a train of reflections on 
her paſt conduct; with which, though ſhe could 
not reproach herſelf with any criminal action, ſhe 
was not at all ſatisfied, 


George, not leſs diſpleaſed with his paſt be- 
haviour, began to think he had deprived himſelf 
of a great deal of conjugal felicity by it. 


In ſhort, both he and Mrs. Jolliffe now ſincerely 
withed to reſide under the ſame roof, and felt 
themſelves very uneaſy in their ſtate of ſeparation; 
but each of them was alſo too proud to take any 
ſteps to open the door of reconcilement : and it 
is highly probable that if ſome of their friends 
had not officiouſly, but ſurely with a laudable 
ſolicitude, interfered, they would never have 
been re-domeſticated. By their interference, 
however, a reconciliation was ſoon brought about. 
The once peeviſh pair liſtened to the remon- 
ſtrances and to the perſuaſions of their friends, and, 
in a projected interview, all former animoſities 
were forgotten: the broken threads of conjugal 
affection were joined, and, from that time, the 
reconciled huſband and wite, both convinced, by 
experience, that they were unable to live un- 


connected with each other, in the moſt amiable 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the words, endeavoured to make amends 
for their paſt peeviſhneſs, by ſaving and doing 
every thing in their power to promote each others 


connubial felicity. 


THE AFFECTIONATE WIFE 


AND 
HEROIC DAUGHTER, 
A FRENCH ANECDOTE. 


N this polite age, when a princeſs enters into 

the fifth month of her pregnancy, phyſicians, 
ſurgeons, and men-midwives aſſume the direction 
of her health: ſhe is ſcarce allowed to ſtir out of 
her apartment, in the eaſieſt carriage, and upon 
the ſmootheſt road ; the riſque is too great for 
her condition. Were ſhe ever fo delirous of 
making an excurſion only from Verſailles to Fon- 
tainbleau, they would, with ſolemn faces oppoſe 
it. Cayet, ſub-preceptor to Henry IV. relates, 
that, Jean of Albret, having requeſted to ac- 
company her huſband in the Picardy wars, the 
king, her father, laid his commands upon her to 


come au, ſhould ſhe prove with child, to be 
delivered 


1 


delivered in his houſe; adding, that he would 
take care of the child, boy or girl.” This prin- 
ceſs being pregnant, ſet out, in her ninth month, 
from Compiegne, croſſed all France down to the 
Pyrcnees, and in a fortnight reached Pau, in 
Berne. She was very deſirous, added the hiſ- 
torian, to ſec her father's will, which was kept 
in a large gold box, with which alſo was a gold 
chain of ſuch a length as to go twenty-five or 


thirty times about a woman's neck : the aſked 
him for it.“ Thou ſhalt have it” ſaid he, *on 


thy ſhewing me the child now in thy womb, ſo 
that it be no puny, Whimpering chit. I give thee 
my word the whole ſhall be thine, provided that 
whilſt thou art in labour, thou fingeſt me a Berne 
ſong, and I will be at thy delivery.” Between 
mid-night and one o'clock on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1553, the princeſs's pains came on: her 
father, on notice, haſtened down, and ſhe, hear- 
ing him come into the room, chanted out the old 
Berne lay, 


Notre Dame du Bout du Pont, 
Atdez moi en cetie heure, &c. 


Immediately after delivery, her father put the 
gold chain about her neck, and gave her the gold 
þox, in which was his will, ſaying, © There, girl, 

that 
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that is thine, but this belongs to me.” taking up 
the babe in his gown, without ſtaying till it was 
dreſſed, and carried it away to his apartment. 
The little prince was fed and brought up, ſo as to 
be inured to fatigue and hardſhip, frequently 
eating nothing but the coarſeſt common bread ; 
the good king, his grandfather, had given ſuch 
orders. He uſed, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, to run about bare-headed and bare- 
footed, with the village boys, both in winter and 


ſummer. 


Who was this prince ?—Henry the Fourth, 


THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 


T is the cuſtom among too many married wo- 
men, when their huſbands prove unfaithful, 
when they have unchaſte connections, to diſcover 
their reſentment in ſuch a manner as to fruſtrate 
their own deſigns. Keen invectives and cla- 
morous reproaches are feeble efforts to recall a 
wandering heart to the firſt object of its love: 
ſuch efforts will, in general, only tend to baniſh 


it for ever. There are ſome wives who have 
had 
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had recourſe ts gentle means and mild proceed- 
ings, for the reformation of their wedded liber- 
tines, and for the recovery of their affections; 
thoſe wives certainly take the method moſt likely 
to gain the conſummation of their matrimonial 
wiſhes. 


Antonio, a Florentine of rank and fortune, 
on his marriage with Bianca, the daughter of a 
Milaneſe gentleman of a good family, but in no 
way upon a footing with him, promiſed himſelf 
the higheſt felicity in the nuptual ſtate, as he had 
raiſed her to a ſphere in life to which her birth had 
not entitled her, and as ſhe had given him the 
greateſt encouragement to believe that his ardent 
paſſion for her was ſincerely returned. It was 
her beauty which firſt allured his eye, but it was 
her merit which won his heart. With many per- 
ſonal, ſhe had alſo many intellectual charms ; with 
many brilliant accompliſhments ſhe had not a few 
ſhining virtues; and had ſhe been elevated to a 
throne, ſhe would have rather dignified than dif- / 
graced it. 


With ſuch an attractive and ſo-amiable a wife, 
Antonio thought himſelf, and ſurely not without 
reaſon, one of the happieſt huſbands in Florence 
in all Italy: and Bianca, on the other hand, by 
her 
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her whole behaviour ſufficiently- convinced him 
that her felicity depended entirely upon the con- 
tinuance of his conjugal affection. She loved 
him, indeed, with ſuch a warmth, as well as pu— 
rity of paſſion, that ſhe was wretched in his 
abſence; and was often ready to ſay to him, in 
the fondling language of Juliet, when buſineſs 
forced him from her : a 


— I would have thee gone, 
And yet no farther than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a ſilk thread pulls it back again, 
So jealous loving of his liberty. 


It will be naturally ſuppoſed, by ſome readers 
of this tale, that a woman of ſuch a caſt, eſpe- 
cially an Italian, was of a ſuſpicious diſpoſition ; 
and that the extravagance of her love made her 
liable to be alarmed by every appearance of 

* neglect in the man who reigned ſole in her ten- 
der boſom. Such a concluſion is by no means 
irrational, or to be wondered at; but the heroine 
of theſe pages, though born in a land which 
may be called the region of jealouſy, was not 
_ perſonally acquainted with the green- eyed monſter. 

de felt, it is true, an inexpreſſible uneaſineſs 
12 when 
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when Antonio was under a, neceſſity, ariſing from 
his public avocations, to leave her, for days, for 
weeks, for months; but as ſhe had the firmeſt re- 
lance on his conjugal honour, and the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of. his conjugal regard, her diſquiets 
were not additionally ſharpened by any reflections 
injurious to his fidelity. Thoſe who find them- 
ſelves difpoſed to ſay, © Such a wife deſerves the 
moſt conſtant of huſbands,” will be ſtill more ſo 
before they get to the end of this narrative. It 1s 
now time to take a nearer view of Antonio, and 
to bring him forward upon the canvaſs. ' Young, 
gay, handſome, ſenſible, and accompliſhed, he 
made a brilliant figure among the fair, and 
though not an abandoned libertine, had been en- 

gaged in ſeveral fugitive connections, which 
proved him to be.of a changeable temper. It 
was from the viſible turn in his temper to variety, 
that three-fourths of the city of Florence, when 
they beheld him with his lovely bride, prognoſti- 
cated that a large portion of infelicity would fall 
to her ſhare, if ſhe placed the happineſs of her 
life bn the ſtability - of his attachment to her. 
Their predictions were natural, but they were 
not verified; for though Bianca did conſider the 
ſtability of her huſband's attachment eſſential to, 
her. domeſiic happineſs, ſhe had not the miſery 


of a jealous wite, (the miſery pre-ſuppoſed) ſus 
| D peradded 


JEW 1 
peradded to the wretchedneſs of the neglected 
one. 


As Antonio was a man on whom no womarr 
could look with indifference, a man whom the 
majority of females beheld with the eyes of par- 
tiality, he had the moſt powerful temptations to 
draw him from his matrinionial duties ; and as 
he was, with a thouſand good qualities, as well 
as winning agremens, of an amorous conſtitution, 
they were too often irreſiſtible—too often; the 
words may be, with propriety, repeated, for he 
frequently, in the gratification of his licentious 
paſſions, produced ſcenes of exquiſite diſtreſs in 
the families, whoſe daughters were rather ſeducing 
than ſeduced; and plunged himſelf into num- 
berleſs ſituations of which he ſincerely repented, 
when he ſeriouſly reflected upon them. 


There are but too many perſons in the world 
at all times ready to put-us out of conceit with 
ourſelves, our friends, our houſes, our furniture, 
with every thing, in ſhort, belonging to us. 
When ſuch people endeavour to ſow diſſention 
between married pairs, they are more than im- 
pertinent,. they are guilty of very miſchievous 
proceedings. To hear thoſe who behave in this 
manner with a total inattention, is to treat them 

as 
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as they deſerve, but it is alſo to treat them with 
too much conſideration; they merit corporal 
puniſhment, and 1t 1s a pity that no penal laws 
are in force for the correction of the wanton 
ſallies of malevolence. | 


By one of theſe malevolæ (for her concealed 
enemy, under the ſpecious maſk of friendſhip, 
was a woman) Bianca was briſkly attacked ; and 
had fhe been addicted to jealouſy, ſhe muſt have 
been robbed of her peace, as jealouſy and peace 
can never dwell together in the ſame breaſt. 
When the former enters it, the latter immediately 


wings its flight. 


By this falſe friend Bianca was informed, that 
her huſband was-faithleſs ; that it was impoſſible 
to enumerate the breaches he had made in his 
nuptial vows ; that he aſſociated with the moſt 
profligate women in Florence; and that he, of 
courſe, had no pretenfions to the tenderneſs 
which ſhe diſcovered for him. 


This friendly intelligence was imparted to Bi- 
anca in a compaſſionating tone, and the commu- 
nicative creature, from whoſe lips it lowed with a 
volubility equal to her malice, lamented, every now 


and then, with the ſtrongeſt appearances of ſym- 
pathetio 


ks 


Pathetic concern, her union with a man who had, 


by his actions, amply convinced her that he was 
too general a lover to be permanently devoted to 
any one woman. 


When this malevolent lady had finiſhed her in- 
flammatory addreſs, not without hopes that it 
would have rendered the affectionate wife as mi- 
ſerable as the withed her to be, merely becauſe ſhe 
could not galled by the preſſure of her own do- 
meſtic grievances) bear to ſee another woman 
happy in the. marriage ſtate, ſhe waited with the 
utmoſt impatience for an anſwer, full of reſent- 
ment, full of rage; but ſhe was inconceivably diſ- 
appointed. Bianca, inſtead of making a reply 
agreeably to her expectations, delivered a ſpeech 
in return which breathed nothing but—mildneſs 
and content. 


* If you think you have told me any news, my 
dear Camilla, ſaid ſhe, with the greateſt calm- 
e neſs of utterance, by acquainting me with An- 
<« tonio's viſits to other women, you are very 
« much miſtaken. I am no ſtranger to them; 
„ but while he behaves in the moſt unexcep- 
e tionable manner, when he favours me with his 
« company at home, I think it my duty (I am ſure 


* it is my intereſt) to give no diſturbance to his 
pleaſures 
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cr pleaſures abroad, which do not make him re- 
*« gardleſs of me. Whenever J have the happi- 
* neſs of his ſociety, he is cheerful, and good- 
« humoured, and not only ſpeedily complies with 
«all my little requeſts, but ftrives to read my 
« wiſhes in my eyes, that he may gratify them 
before they are verbally expreſſed. Can I, then, 
e with the leaſt propriety, blame ſuch a huſband 
for amuſing himſelf with other women? No, 
« Camilla : while he continues ſo kind to me, I 
* ſhall not upbraid him with his infidelities.” 


This ſpeech filenced the lady, who had pro- 


voked it by her needleſs diſcloſures, attended 
with commentaries equally unneceffary, and ſhe 


made no more attempts to irritate her friend to 
reſent her huſband's inconſtancy, leſt ſhe ſhould 
be thought really actuated by the evil ſpirit which 
too plainly appeared to be her ruling ſpirit, not- 
withſtanding all her endeavours to conceal the 
baſeneſs of her intentions. 


Bianca, however, though ſhe ſeemed, before 
Camilla, to be ſufficiently ſatisfied with Antonio's 
behaviour to excuſe his irregular amours, was far 
from being pleaſed with his conduct, or eaſy un- 
der the weight of her reflections upon his tempo- 


rary deſertions. As a prudent wife, ſhe carefully 
kept 
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kept all her uncaſineſs confined to her o bo- 
ſom; but, as a woman of quick ſenſibility, ſhe 
felt Antonio's vagrant propenſities too forcibly to 
enjoy that mental quiet which even thoſe among 
her deareſt intimates imagined in her poſſeſſion. 
It was the firſt, the ſupreme with of her heart, 
to reclaim her roving huſband ; but not thinking 
(like ſome other hot-headed politicians upon other 
occaſions) that violent meaſures would be efiica- 
cious, ſhe determined to adopt the moſt gentle 
modes of proceeding for the attainment of her 
laudable deſires; the reſolved alſo, at the ſame 
time, to keep a ſtrict guard over her words, and 
even her looks, that Antonio might not hear 
or fee any thing to lead him to ſuſpect ſhe had 
the ſlighteſt knowledge of his ſupplemental en- 


gagements. 


In one of his rural excurfions, happening to he 
ancommonly ſtruck with the beauty of a young 
country girl, he was ſtimulated by a paſſion which 
he could not controul, to gain a conqueſt over 
her virtue; and, as he had met with conſiderable 
| ſucceſs in all his amorous manœuvres, he was not 
. deterred from an attack by any apprehenſions of 
a defeat. But as he found, upon a minute en- 
quiry into his new dulcinea's life, parentage, and 
education, that ſhe was the only daughter of 
very 
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very honeſt, though poor peaſants, and had been 
carefully taught. by them to look upon a good 
name as a jewel not to be eſtimated, he very 
prudently made his approaches to an intimacy 
with her, in the moſt cautious, in the leaſt 
alarming manner. Inſtead of attacking her, he 
directed his Battery againſt the father and mother, 
particularly the latter; and reckoned upon the 
power of his purſe with all that preſumption na- 
tural to thoſe minions of fortune, who have been 
accuſtomed to find their money fufficient to pro- 
cure them every ſort of pleaſure this world can 
aſſord. 


Pretending to be extremely indiſpoſed one day, 
while he was upon a concerted ride by the cot- 
tage where the parents of his fair ruſtic inha- 
bited, he was, agreeably to his hopes, invited 
by them, with as much reſpect as civility, to ſtep 
into their little hovel, and to ſtay there till he 
was better. Ihe civilities he met with were very 
grateful to him, and the alacrity with which they 
beſtirred themſelves to remave the indiſpoſition 
he complained of, gave him additional ſatisfaction. 
Aſter having converſed ſome time with the old 
Baucis and Phitemon, and accepted of what they 
offered him, as anodynes to his pains, he pre- 
ſented ſome pieces of gold to the latter, and 

took 
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took his leave; but before he got to the door, 


turned about and aſked them if they had not a 


daughter. On their anfwering him in the afhr- 
mative, he then deſired to know if they were 
willing to part with her to have her placed in 
an advantageous ſituation. He had been pre- 
viouſly informed that it was their deſign to ſend 


her to ſervice, and conſequently was not ſur- 


priſed when they replied, that Jaquinetta would 


be proud to be taken into a good lady's houſe, 


and do her beſt to pleaſe her. ps Bl by this 
reply, Antonio told them, that if they would 
ſend Jaquinetta to a lady of his acquaintance 
(giving them her name and place of abode) ſhe 
might depend upon being well received, well 
treated, and well paid, if ſhe proved, deferving 


of encouragement. 


The parents of Jaquinetta now poured out 
their gratitude in expreſſions which were not the. 
leſs acceptable to the ears of their ſuppoſed bene- 
factor, becauſe they came from lips unacquainted 
with the language of elegance, and called their 
daughter out of a ficld, in which the was at work, 
to communicate the glad-tidings to her, for they 
were too lmple-hearted, too ignorant of the 
world, to imagine that the fine gentleman who 


bad put them in a way to provide for their child, 
harboured 
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harboured deſigns of an infamous nature (however 
countenanced by the great) againſt her. 


The appearance of Jaquinetta threw all the 
blood in Antonio's body into a ſtate of agitation. 
Deſtitute as ſhe was of every advantage reſulting 
from dreſs, ſhe charmed his eye, and had ſhe been 
alone with him, her. virtue would have been per- 
haps, in no ſmall danger; but he was too much 
corrected by the preſence of her parents to diſ- 
cover any amorous emotions at the fight of her; 
ſuch emotions he certainly felt, but he kept them 


down; nay, ſo great was his command over his 


paſſions, that he ſeemed hargly to take notice of 
her; and he retired without ever ſtealing a glance. 


| When he had made this beginning, which 
had, in his opinion, a very promiſing aſpect, he 
ſteered his courſe to the lady whom he had pre- 
pared for the intelligence he had to impart,—a 
lady who had been often uſeful to him upon 
fimilar occaſions. To her Jaquinetta was intro- 


duced a few days afterwards by her mother, in 


conſequence of Antonio's recommendation, and 
hired upon the ſpot. © I like your daughter's looks 
ſo well, ſaid Mariana to the old woman, from 
what I have heard of your bringing her up, that 


I ſhall give her more than I intended to fo young 


E a ſer- 
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a ſervant, and if ſhe behaves diſcreetly in her ſta- 
tion, ſhe ſhall find her place a profitable one. 


Thoroughly ſatisfied with theſe flattering aſ- 
ſurances, and fully perſuaded that ſhe had diſpoſed 
of her daughter to advantage, the unſuſpecting 
mother of Jaquinetta returned home to her cot- 
tage, calling down bleſſings all the way fhe 
went on the heads of Antonio and Mariana. 
Had ſhe known the ſecret of their hearts, her 
bleſſings would have been converted- into ex- 
ecrations. 


The character of Antonio wants no develope 
ment, and a few traits of Mariana's will mark 
her's —She was in the autumn of life, and one of 
thoſe women who are more to be dreaded by thoſe 
among her own ſex, who wiſh to keep their 
virtue in the higheſt preſervation, than the moſt 
formidable men. She had been handſome, and 
was far from having a perfon void of allurements. 
When Jaquinctta entered into her ſervice, her 
manners were ſeducing beyond expreſſion. 


Such was the woman into whoſe hands Jaqui- 
netta was placed, and under whoſe protection ſhe 
would have found herſelf in the moſt trying 
ſituation, if Bianca had not removed her from 


the 
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he houſe in which her ruin was projected, before 
it could be accompliſhed. | 


Bianca, having by chance, met with a letter 
from Mariana to her huſband, concerning this in- 
nocent girl, and diſcovered by the contents of it, 
that ſhe was, between them, doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, repaired privately to the deluded parents, 
and acquainted them with the danger to which 
their daughter was expoſed, earneſtly preſſed 
them to ſend for her home directly, while ſhe was 
in a ſtate of innocence, as ſhe was pretty well 
aſſured that no attempts had yet been made to 
violate her chaſtity. She alſo, without letting 
them know that Antonio was the perſon who had 
recommended their daughter to ſo improper a 
woman as Mariana, deſired them to put her un- 
der her care, upon her removal, With this re- 
queſt they readily complied, after having re- 
peatedly thanked her for her generous behaviour, 
which ſufficiently convinced them of the good- 
neſs of her heart. They recovered their Jaquinetta, 
and carried her to her new miſtreſs. When An- 
tonio (having been prevented from going to Ma- 
riana after the arrival of Jaquinetta, by ſome 
buſineſs which called him another way) returned 
to his palazzio, in order to acquaint Bianca with 
the determination of a law-ſuit, in which ſhe was 

particularly 
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particularly intereſted, the firſt perſon he ſaw, 
upon his arrival, was Jaquinetta. He was very 
much ſurpriſed at the ſight of her at his own 
houſe, but he aſked her no queſtions. No ſooner 
did he ſee Bianca, however, than he ſaid to her, 
with a ſmile, «© Where did you pick up this 
pretty creature in my abſence.” 

Bianca, without ſeeming to have any know- 
ledge of his proceedings relating to her, told him, 
that as ſhe had accidentally heard of her being 
hired by Mariana, ſhe had apprehenſions with re- 
gard to the ſafety of her honour in her houſe, 
which ſtrongly prompted her to remove her from 
it. You are very ſenſible, my dear Antonio, 
continued ſhe, ſmiling, that Mariana is not the 
propereſt perſon to have young women, who are 
to get their living under her care, eſpecially girls 
as pretty as Jaquinetta 1s.” 


Conſciousof having ſchemed Jaquinetta'sruin,— 
convinced that Bianca had, by ſome means, diſ- 
covered his iniquitous deſigns, and charmed with 
the delicacy of her conduct upon the occaſion, he 
was almoſt determined to bid adieu to all his il- 
legal intimacies, and attach himſelf for the future 
to her alone : he was thoroughly weaned from all 

ſuch 
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ſuch intimacies in a ſhort time afterw ards, by a 
ſingular accident: | 


In conſequence of a ſharp quarrel between 
him and one of his miſtreſſes, (a very amiable wo- 
man, ſetting aſide her unlawful connection with 
him,) Antonio had not only withdrawn his per- 
ſon but his purſe from her, fo that ſhe was, by 
his deſertion, reduced to a pitiable condition ; 
and her ſpirits were ſo much affected by the mor- 
tifying alteration in her circumſtances, that ſhe 
had ſeveral times attempted to lay violent hands 
upon herſelf, but had been prevented from com- 
mitting ſo criminal an action, by the fortunate in- 
terpoſition of the honeſt villagers with whom ſhe 
lodged. 


Bianca, hearing of this unhappy creature's me- 
lancholy ſituation, which ſhe ſincerely compaſſio- 
nated, was ſo moved by the recital, that ſhe could 
not help to pay her a viſit, in order to render her 
life more ſupportable, by pecuniary aſſiſtance and 
Chriſtian conſolation. Making herſelf, therefore, 
look as much like an old woman, and as forlorn 
a figure as ſhe could (for particular reaſons) ſhe 
directed her ſteps to the humble habitation where 
the deſpairing Urſula pined away her cheerleſs 
hours, | 
Meeting 
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Meeting her in a field adjoining, which led to 
the public road, feebly advancing with the aid of 
her landlord's fon, ſhe accoſted her in the moſt 
ſoothing terms, and entreated her to return to 
her apartment, as ſhe had ſomething to commu- 
nicate which merited her attention. 


Before ſhe could receive an anſwer from the 
aMicted fair one, ſhe perceived her huſband driv- 
ing towards them in a ſuperb carriage, and ap- 
parently in danger from the wild and irregular 
movement of two mettleſome horſes. 


Antonio having, upon mature conſideration, 
repented of his cruelty to a woman whom he 
had ſeduced, was hurrying to ſeal a reconcile- 
ment; and, indeed, from his cagerneſs to ſec her 
again, made too violent a uſe of his whip. The 
nearer the carriage approached, the more imme- 
diate his danger ſeemed to her. Urſula, terrified 
at the thought of his being killed, fainted in the 
arms of her new friend. Juſt at that moment, 
Antonio ſecing her in that condition, and evi- 
dently on his account, jumped out, and threw 


| himſelf on the ground. There, ſtunned by the 


fall, he lay for ſome minutes, without any ſigns 
of life. When he recovered, with the help of 
the young man by whom Urſula was attended, 

and 


We. 


and beheld his wife (whom he inſtantly recog- 
nized, in ſpite of her diſguiſe,) not only ſupport- 
ing her in her arms, but hanging over her with 
the tendereſt concern painted in her face, he was 
more agitated than he vet had been; and his agi- 
tation now produced the happieſt effects. At Bi- 
anca's earneſt requeſt he made a handſome pro- 
viſion for the much-injured Urſula, and from 
that hour, thoroughly reclaimed, became an exem- 


plary huſband. 


ON THE UNHAPPINESS OF WOMEN. 


WHETHER SINGLE OR MARRIED. 


HE condition of the female ſex has been 
frequently the ſubject of compaſſion to 
medical writers, becauſe their body is ſuch, 
that every ſtate of life brings its peculiar diſeaſes ; 
they are placed, according to the proverb, be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, with no other choice 
than of dangers equally formidable ; and whether 
they embrace marriage, or determine upon a ſin- 
gle life, are expoſed, in conſequence of their 
choice, to ſickneſs, miſerv, and death. 


It 
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It were to be wiſhed, that ſo great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be. increaſed by ad- 
ventitious and artificial miſeries ; and that beings, 
whoſe beauty we cannot behold without admi- 
ration, and whoſe delieacy we cannot contemplate 
without tenderneſs, might be ſuffered to enjoy 
every alleviation of their ſorrows. But, however 
it has happened, the cuſtom of the world ſeems 
to have been formed in a kind of conſpiracy 
againſt them, though it does not appear but they 
had themſelves an equal ſhare in its eſtabliſhment ; 
and preſcriptions which, by whomſoever they 


were begun, are now of very long continuance, 


and by conſequence of great authority, ſeem to 
have almoſt excluded them from content, in 
whatſoever condition they ſhall paſs their lives. 


If they refuſe the ſociety of men, and con- 
tinue in that ſtate which is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
place happineſs moſt in their own power, they 
ſeldom give thoſe that obſerve their conduct, or 
frequent. their converſation, any exalted notions 
of the bleſſings of liberty, for whether it be that 
they are angry to ſee with what inconſiderate ea- 
gerneſs the reſt of their ſex ruſh into ſlavery, or 


with what abſurd vanity the married ladies boaſt 


the change of their condition, and condemn the 


heroines who endeavour by their example to 
_ aſſert 


aſtert the natural dignity of their ſex ;—whether 
they are conſcious that, like barren countries, 
they are free only becauſe they were never 
thought to deſerve the trouble of a conqueſt ; or 
imagine that their ſincerity is not always unſuſ- 
pected, when they declare their contempt for men; 
it is certain, that they generally appear to have 
ſome great and inceſſant cauſe of uneaſineſs, and 
that many of them have at laſt been perſuaded, 
by powerful rhetoricians, to try the life which 
they had ſo long contemned, and put on the 
bridal ornaments at a time when they leaſt be- 
came them. 


Such is the condition of liſe, that whatever is 
propoſed, it is much eaſier to find reaſons for 
avoiding than embracing marriages, though a 
certain ſecurity from the reproach and ſolitude of 
antiquated virginity, has, in the manner it is 
uſually conducted, many diſadvantages, which 
take away much from the pleaſure which ſociety 
promiſes, and which it might afford, if pleaſures 
and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and mutual con- 
fidence inviolably preſerved. | 


The miſeries indeed, which many ladies ſuffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be conſidered 


with great pity, becauſe their huſbands are often 
F not 
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not taken by them as objects of affection, but 
forced upon them by authority and violence, or 
by perſuaſion and importunity; equally reſiſtleſs, 
when urged by thoſe whom they have been always 
accuſtomed to obey and reverence; and, it very 
ſeldom appears, that thoſe who are thus deſpotic 
in the diſpoſal of their children, pay any regard 
to their domeſtic and perſonal felicity, or think it 
ſo much to be enquired whether they will be 
happy, or whether they will be rich. 


There is an economical oracle received among 
the prudential and grave part of the world, which 
adviſes fathers to marry their daughters, leſt they 
ſhould marry themſelves: by which, I ſuppoſe, it 
is implied, that women, left to their own con- 
duct, generally unite themſelves with ſuch 
partners as can contribute very little to their ewn 
ſelicity. Mho was the author of this maxim, or 
with what intention it was originally uttered, I 
have not yet diſcovered, but imagine, that how- 
ever ſolemnly it may be tranſmitted, or however 
implicitly received, it can confer no authority 
which nature has denied; it cannot licence Titius 
to be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould be imprudent; nor 
give right to impriſonment for life, leſt liberty 
ſhould be ill- employed. 


That 
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That the ladies have ſometimes incurred impu- 
tations which might naturally produce edicts not 
much in their favour, muſt be confeſſed by their 
warmeſt advocates; and I have indeed ſeldom 
obſerved, that when the tenderneſs or virtue of 
their parents has preſerved them from forced mar- 
riages, and left them at large to chuſe their own 
path in the labyrinth of life, they have made any 
great advantage of their liberty: for they have 
generally taken the opportunity of an independent 
fortune to trifle away their youth in the amuſe- 
ments of the town, and loſe their bloom in a 
hurry of diverfions, recurring in a ſucceſſion too 
quick to leave room for any ſettled reflections : 
they have grown old without growing wiſe ; they 
have ſeen the world without gaining experience ; 
and at laſt have regulated their choice by motives 
trivial as thoſe of a girl, or mercenary as thoſe of 
a miſer. 


Melantha came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the 
reputation of a much larger; ſhe was therefore 
followed and careſſed by many men of rank, 
and by ſome of underſtanding: but having an 
inſatiable deſire of pleaſure, ſhe was not at leiſure, 
from the park, the gardens, the theatres, viſits, 
aſſemblies, 
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aſſemblies, and maſquerades, to attend ſeriouſly to 
any propoſal, but was ſtil! impatient for a new 
flatterer, and neglected marriage as always in 
her power, till in time her flatterers tell away, 
ſome wearied with treating, and others offended 
by her inconſtancy: ſhe heard of concerts to which 
ſhe was not invited, and was more than once 
forced to fit ſtill at an aſſembly, for want of a 
partner. In this diſtreſs, chance threw in her 
way Philaurus, a man vain, glittering, and thought- 
leſs as herſelf, who had ſpent a ſmall fortune in 
equipage and dreſs, and was ſhining in the laſt 
ſuit for which his taylor would give him credit. 
He had been long endeavouring to retrieve his 
extravagance by marriage, and therefore ſoon 
paid his court to Melantha, who, after fome weeks 
of inſenſibility, at laſt ſaw him at a ball, and was 
wholly overcome by his performance in a minuet. 
They married ; but a man cannot always dance, 
and Philaurus had no other method of pleafing : 
however, as neither of them was in any degree 
vicious, they live together with no greater unhap- 
pineſs than vacuity of mind, and that taſteleſſneſs 
of life, which proceeds from a ſatiety of juvenile 
pleaſures, and an utter inability to fill their place 
by nobler and more ſuitable employments. As 
they have known the faſhionable world at the 

Se ſame 
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ſame time, they agree in their notions of all thoſe 
ſubjects on which they ever ſpeak, and being 
able to add nothing to the ideas of each other, 
they are much inclined to converſation, but very 
often join in one wiſh, © That they could dream 
more and think leſs.” 


Arabella, after refuſing a thouſand offers from 
men equal in rank and fortune, at laſt conſented 
to marry Clodius, the younger brother of a duke, 
a man without elegance of mein, beauty of per- 
ſon, or force of underſtanding, who, while he 
courted her, could not always forbear illuſions 
to her birth, and hints how cheaply ſhe would 
purchaſe an alliance to fo illuſtrious a family. His 
conduct, from the hour of his marriage, has been 
inſufferably tyrannical, nor has he any other re- 
gard to her than what ariſes from his deſire that 
her appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon this 
principle, however, he orders always that ſhe 
ſhould be gaily dreſt, and ſplendidly attended ; 
and ſhe has, among all her mortifications, the 
happineſs which ſhe always wiſhed for, of taking 
place of her elder ſiſter. 


A PICTURE OF TRUE POLITENESS. 


TJyJOLITENESS is the juſt medium between 
form and rudeneſs. - It is the conſequence 
of a benevolent nature, which ſhews itſelf to ge- 
neral acquaintance in an obliging, unconſtrained 
civility, as it does, to more particular ones, in 
diſtinguiſhed acts of kindneſs. This good-nature 
muſt be directed by a juſtnefs of ſenſe, and a 
quickneſs of difcernment, that knows how to uſe 
every opportunity of exerciſing it, and to propor- 
tion the inſtances of it to every character and 
fituation. It is a reſtraint laid by reaſon and be- 
nevolence upon every irregularity of the temper, 
which, in obedience to them, is forced to accom- 
modate itſelf even to the fantaſtic laws which 
cuſtom and faſhion have eſtabliſhed, if by that 
means it can procure, in any degree, the fatis- 
faction or good opinion of any part of mankind : 
thus, paying an obliging deference to their judg- 
ment, ſo far as it is not inconſiſtent with the 
higher obligations of virtue and religion. 


This muſt be accompanied with an eleganee of 
taſte, and a delicacy obſervant of the leaſt trifles, 
which tend to pleaſe or to oblige: and though 


its foundation muſt be rooted in the heart, it can 
ſcarce 
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fcarce be perfected without a complete know- 
ledge of the world. 


In ſociety, it is the medium that blends all dif- 
ferent tempers into the moſt pleaſing harmony, 
while it impoſes ſilence on the loquacious, and 
inclines the moſt reſerved to furniſh their ſhare of 
the converſation. It repreſſes the ambition of 
ſhining alone, and increaſes the deſire of being 
mutually agreeable—lt takes off the edge of rail- 
lery, and gives delicacy to wit—lt preſerves a 
proper ſubordination amongſt all ranks of people, 
and reconciles a perfect caſe with the molt exact 
propnety. 


To ſuperiors, it appears in a reſpectful freedom; 
no greatneſs can awe it into ſervility, and no in- 
timacy can fink it into a regardleſs familiarity. 


To inferiors, it ſhews itſelf in an unaſſuming 
good-nature. Its aim is to raiſe them to you, 
not to let you down to them. It at once mains 
tains the dignity of your ſtation, and expreſſes 
the goodneſs of your heart, 


To equals, it is every thing that is charming; 
it ſtudies their inclinations, prevents their deſires, 
attends to every little exactneſs of behaviour, and 

all 
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all the time appears perfectly diſingaged and 


careleſs. 


Such, and ſo amiable is true politeneſs; by 
people of wrong heads and unworthy hearts diſ- 
graced in its two extremes, and by the generality 
of mankind, confined within the narrow bounds 
of mere good- breeding, which in truth, is only 
one inſtance of it. 


BON MOT. 


URING a court mourning, Lord D—— 
| thought to ſay a very polite thing to her 
Grace. You look, ſaid he, like ſo many bril- 
Hants diſplayed by a jeweller to the beſt advantage 
on black.” — My Lord, ſaid ſhe, every thing is 
brilliant here but your obſervation, and that is 
mournful indeed.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
OP 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


"HIS country never produced a man of more 
reſolute courage, or unſhaken integrity, 
than Admiral Blake. His heart was entirely Eng- 
lith. The love of his country was the principle 
from which he never deviated. Whatever party 
prevailed at home, he was ſtill the ſame, the de- 
fender of his country, and the avenger of her 
wrongs. It is not (faid he, when Cromwell 
aſſumed the Sovereign Power,) the buſineſs of a 
ſeaman to mind ſtate affairs, but to hinder fo- 
reigners from fooling us. Let us not perplex 
ourſelves with domeſtic diſputes, but remember 
that we are Engliſh, and our enemies foreigners ; 
enemies, which, let what will party ſoever prevail, 
it is equally the intereſt of our country to humble 
and rettrain.” | | 


— — 


HOPE. 


£ NYOME Hope, thou ſweeteſt balm of human 
woe ; 1 
And bid the guſhing tear forget to flow: 
-, © | G 


Calm 
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Calm the rude paſſions ſtruggling in my breaſt, 
And lull, with promis'd joys, my woes to reſt: 
Leſt I ſhould fink beneath the ponderous load; 
Be thou my ſtaff thro' life's vexatious road ; 

Or rather walk attendant by my fide, 

My ſweet companion, and my faithful guide ; 
Shew me where, on ſome diſtant rural plain, 

A ſafe retreat from ſorrow's anxious train, 
Retir'd and buried in an humble cot, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot.“ 
My long loſt troubles may for ever ceaſe, 

And years of woe be crown'd by years of peace. 


an — — ——— — — 


ON TRUE PATIENCE, 
As diſtinguiſhed from Inſenſubility. 


"OWEVER common, and however intenſe 
the evils of human life may be, certain it is, 

that evils equally great, do not affect all men 
with an equal degree of anguiſh ; and the dif- 
terent manner of ſuſtaining evils, ariſes from one 
of theſe two cauſes ; a natural inſenſibility, or an 
adventitious fortitude, acquired by the exertion 
of patience. Apathus, when a ſchool-boy, was 
not remarkable tor quickneſs of apprehenſion, or 
brilliancy 
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brilliancy of wit ; but though his progreſs was 
flow, it was ſure, and the additional opportuni- 
ties of ſtudy, which he enjoyed by being free from 
thoſe avocations which vivacity and warmth of 
conſtitution occaſion, made him a tolerably good 
ſcholar. The ſullenneſs of his deportment, how- 
ever, alienated the affections of his teachers; and, 
upon the ſlighteſt miſdemeanors, he often under- 
went the puniſhment of the rod, which he al- 
ways bore without a tear, and without complaint. 
He had not long been at ſchool, hefore his fa- 
ther and mother died of a contagious fever. Pre- 
paratory to the diſcloſure of ſo mournful an event 
to an orphan ſon, many precautions were taken, 
many phraſes of condolence ſtudied. At length, 
the maſter took him aſide, and after ſeveral ob- 
ſervations on the inſtability of human affairs, the 
ſuddenneſs of death, the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion 
to Providence, and inefficacy of ſorrow, told him, 
that his parents were no more. To this, Apathus 
replied, by obſerving, without any viſible altera- 
tion. in his countenance, that he ſuſpected ſome- 
thing of that kind had happened, as he had not re- 
ceived his letters at the uſual time ; but that he 
had not ſaid any thing on the ſubject, as he 
thought his being poſſeſſed of a fine fortune by 
the event, was a matter that concerned nobody 
but himſelf. © For, (ſays he) as the death was 

ſudden, 
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ſudden, there probably was no will, and my fa- 
ther being pretty warm, as they call it, and I be- 
ing an only ſon, I think I ſhall be very well off.” 
Here he was interrupted by his maſter, who was 
now defirous of ſome degree of that grief which 
he had before been ſolicitous to prevent. And 
are you not affected (ſaid he) with the loſs of 
the deareſt friends you had in the world?“ «© Why, 
Sir, (replied the inſenſible) you have juſt now been 
teaching me to ſubmit to Providence, and telling 
me, we muſt all die, and the like; and do I not 
practiſe your precepts?” The maſter was too 
much aſtonithed to be able to anſwer, and haſtily 
left the young man ; who probably concluded the 
day with a feaſt of gingerbread, or a game at 
marbles. | 


Soon after he left ſchool, he took it into his 
head to enter into the ſtate of matrimony. But 
here let the gentle reader be informed, that 
he was not induced to ſubmit his neck to the 
yoke by any of thoſe fine feelings which conſti- 
tute love. Ihe object of his choice had ten 
thouſand pounds; and he conſidered that ten 
thouſand pounds would pay for the lady's board. 
When the little prattlers were arrived at that age 
when none can behold them without pleaſure, 
they were ſeized with an unfavourable ſmall-pox, 

and 
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and ſeverally carried from the cradle to the grave. 
The conſtant attendance of the mother, on this 
occaſion, brought on a fever, which, together 
with a weakneſs, occaſioned by an advanced ſtate 
of pregnancy, proved fatal. Then, at laſt, Apa- 
thus was obſerved to fetch a ſigh, and lift up his 
hands to heaven—at the ſight of the undertaker's 
bill. A thouſand misfortunes in buſineſs have 
fallen to his lot, all which he has borne with 
ſeeming fortitude. He is now, at length, reduced 
to that ſtate, in which gentlemen chooſe to take 
lodgings within the purlieus of St. George's-fields : 
but there is no alteration in his features; he ſtill 
ſings his ſong, takes his glaſs, and laughs at thoſe 
filly mortals who weary themſelves in wandering 
up and down the world without controul. 


Thus Apathus affords a ſtriking inſtance of that 
power of bearing afflictions which ariſes from na- 
tural inſenſibility. Stoicus will give us a better 
idea of patience as a virtue. | 


From that period at which the mind begins 
to think, Stoicus was remarkable for a quality, 
which, in children, is called ſhamefacedneſs. He 
could never enter a room full of company with- 
out ſhewing his diſtreſs, by a violent ſuffuſion of 
bluſhes. At ſchool, he ayoided the commiſſion 

| of 
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of faults, rather through fear of ſhame than of 
puniſhment. In ſhort, an exquiſite ſenſibility, at 
the ſame time that it gave him the moſt exalted 
delight, frequently expoſed him to the keeneſt 
affliction. Thus, from being acquainted with grief, 
though a ſtranger to misfortune, he acquired a 
habit of bearing evils before any heavy ones befel 
him. | 


Stoicus was deſigned for a literary life, which, 
to the generality of mankind, appears almoſt ex- 
empt from the common attacks of ill- fortune: 
but if there were no other inſtance of the pecu- 
liar miſeries of the ſtudent, Stoicus alone might 
evince the groundleſſneſs of ſuch an opinion. 
From a ſanguine temper, he was prone to anti- 
cipate ſucceſs; and from an enterprizing diſpo- 
ſition, was little inclined to fit down contented 
without a conſiderable ſhare of reputation. In- 
fluenced by his love of fame, he ventured to ap- 
peal to the public taſte, and actually ſent into the 
world a performance of great merit : but as the 
work wanted ſome popular attractions, it was 
ſoon neglected and ſunk into oblivion. 


An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or 
the manufacturer may treat with contempt. 


They, 
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They, however, who with the ſame feelings 
have been in the ſame predicament, will know 
the anguiſh which ſecretly tormented the diſcon- 
folate Stoicus. This diſappointment was the firſt 
affliction of his life, and on this he long meditated 
without intermiſſion. He has not again ventured 
to publiſh, and therefore has had no cauſe of un- 
caſineſs from the ingratitude of the many-headed 
monſter: but the evils of his private life have 
been numerous and afffictive beyond conception. 
The death of an amiable wife, a conſtant ſtate 
of ſickneſs, expectations continually diſappointed, 
have concurred to overwhelm hinm—but all their 
efforts have been fruitleſs. The reflections of 
philoſophy and religion fortify him againſt every 
attack, and I never viſit him without obſerving a 
placid finile of reſignation diffuſed on his coun- 
tenance. He is ſenſible of the real weight of 
every evil, and at the ſame time ſuſtains it with 
alacrity. He draws reſources from himſelf in” 
every emergency, and with the niceſt feclings is 
become perfectly callous. 


This is genuine patience, and though the former 
may by ſome be thought a happineſs, the latter 
only can be eſteemed a virtue. Senſibility, with 
all its inconveniencies, is to be cheriſhed by thoſe 
who underſtand and wiſh to maintain the dignity 

of 
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of their nature. To feel for others, diſpoſes us 
to exerciſe the amiable virtue of charity, which 
our religion indiſpenſably requires. It conſtitutes 
that enlarged benevolence which philoſophy in- 
_ culcates, and which is indeed comprehended in 
Chriſtian charity. It is the privilege and the 
ornament of man ; and the pain which it cauſes 
is abundantly recompenſed by that ſweet ſen- 
ſation which ever accompanies the exerciſe of 


beneficence. 


To feel our own miſery with full force is not 
to be deprecated. Afffiction ſoftens and improves 
the heart. Tears, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of figure, 
fertilize the ſoil in which the virtues grow. And 
it is the remark of one who underſtood human 
nature, that the faculties of the mind, as well as 
the feelings of the heart, are meliorated by ad- 


verſity. 


But, in order to promote theſe ends, our ſut- 
ferings muſt not be permitted to overwhelm us. 
We muſt oppoſe them with the arms of reaſon 
and religion; and to expreſs the idea in the 
language of the philoſopher, as well as the poet 
of Nature; every one, while he is compelled to 
feel his misfortunes like a man, ſhould reſolve 
alſo to bear them like a man. N 
w— ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


HOUGH ill-qualified either by the habits 

of his life, or the inclinations of his mind, 

to compliment the ladies, ſome moments are 
known to have ariſen in which he ſoared above 
his natural impoliteneſs, and aſſumed the gal- 
lantry and good breeding of a profeſſed E 2 oo 
of the ſex. Having one day claſped within both 
his hands the hand of Mrs. Piozzi, remarkable 
for its ſymmetry and its whiteneſs, he ſmiled, and 
pointing at it as ſhe withdrew it, ſaid, © You | 


| -% 
have ſometimes reproached me with the vanity of 


giving the preference to my own works ; is it not 
a full confutation of the charge to declare, that 
this is the fineſt work that ever came out of my 
hands ? wy 


. 


TH E UN F Totem LOVERS. 
a 4 M oral Tate. 


ORD e was a natiod of London: : 
| and having had the misfortune to loſe his 
noble parents in his infancy, the. care of his 

| H education 
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education devolved upon ſtrangers, who ſtrove 
rather to cheriſh his paſſions than to ſubdue them. 
Naturally virtuous, however, as he grew up, 
ſtudy, and the culture of the fine arts, became 
his favourite amuſement ; and to indulge theſe 
with the greater freedom, he ſpent the moſt part 
of his time at his eſtate, which was not diſtant 
many miles from the capital. 


One day, as his Lordſhip took a ſolitary walk, 
abſorbed in thought, he found himſelf in the 
heart of a little foreſt, and heard two female 
voices. On turning to one fide, he beheld—with 
tranſport beheld—a young lady of angelic form. 
and an elderly one, who ſeemed to be her mother. 


He accoſted them with reſpe&, and preſently 
learned 'their names and their ſtation. Mrs. 
Bruce, the mother, further added, that ſhe was 
a widow of a Scotch gentleman, whoſe eſtate had 
been forfeited on account of his activity on the 
rebel ſide in the year 1745 ; that ſhe and her 
daughter Sophia, rented a little farm about two 
miles off; and that it was owing to the fineneſs 
of the evening they had e ſo far. 

The young Pd begged of: the ladies, he 
they would permit him to wait on them home; 

and 
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and on their arrival at their homely aſylum, he 
beheld the Temple of Virtue and of Innocence. 
It appeared to him the work of enchantment ; 
and with difficulty could he prevail with himſelf 
to quit it—His whole ſoul was now engroſſed 
with the idea of Sophia. He frequently renewed 
his viſits; and in a little time, charmed with her 
beauty, her virtue, and her ſenſibility, and re- 
gardleſs of her want of fortune, he determined 
to marry her. During the eve of his nuptials, as 
he was on the road to wait upon his bride, he 
met a ſervant in tears, who informed him, that 
two men in maſks, with a number of attendants, 
had by force taken poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 
that they had carried off, they knew not whither, 
Mrs. and Miſs Bruce. | 


Diſtracted at the news, Welbroke clapped 
ſpurs to his horſe, returned to Welbroke Caſtle, 
and ordered his ſervants to ſearch: through every - 
different raad. But every effort to procure 
tidings of the raviſhers was vain.—Three days 
had elapſed when he had received an anonymous 
letter, informing him that Mrs. Bruce and her 
daughter were no more. Had death inſtantly 
followed upon this intelligence, it had been well. 
A fever was the conſequence of it; and for near 
a year he remained in a ſtate of the moſt exeru- 

| ciating 
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ciating uncertainty, and almoſt bereft of reaſon. 
At the end of that period, he ſeemed to have 
regained his former tranquillity ; and, tired of a 
country which had no longer any charms for him, 
ſince it contained the grave of his Sophia, he de- 
termined to make the tour of Europe. 


Thus were the affairs of Lord Welbroke ſituated, 
when, on his arrival at Rome, he met with, and 
contracted a peculiar friendſhip for Farelli, one of 
the youngeſt, but, at the ſame time, one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, painters of Italy. 


Though fortune ſmiled not at the birth of this 
Italian, yet Nature had been laviſh to him of her 
gifts. His education had been excellent; and the 
beauties of Homer and Virgil were not more 
familiar to him than thoſe of Raphael and Cor- 
regio. He was ſuſceptible of violent paſſion; 
but his ſoul, though elevated and benevolent, 
was naturally melancholic and gloomy; a cir- 
cumſtance, which, perhaps, rendered him the 
more endearing to the diſconſolate Welbroke. 
The generoſity of his Lordſhip, and the gratitude 
of the painter, kept equal pace: — The union 
was ſo firmly linked, that, in Rome, they received 
the appellation of the two brothers, 


- 
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His Lordſhip continued about two years in the 
unreſerved indulgence of his melancholy, and of 
his paſſion for the fine arts. Farelli and he could 
no longer live aſunder. At the expiration of this 
period, Welbroke received a letter from the 
hand of Mrs. Bruce herſelf, informing him, that 
her daughter was ſtill alive; that her heart was 
| invariably his; that, having eſcaped from the vi 
lains who had carried them off, they had recovered 
poſſeſſion of their houſe ; but that, till they had 
the happineſs of meeting in England, ſhe would 
delay all mention of particulars. The ſurpriſe, 
the ecſtacy of his Lordſhip are not to be deſcribed. 
He inſtantly began to prepare for his return into 
England; and Farelli, the friend of his heart, 
having, with pleaſure embraced the offer of ac- 
companying him, they ſet off in a carriage and 
four, and at length arrived in London. 


No ſooner did they reach Groſvenor-ſtreet, 
than his Lordſhip calling to the coachman to ſtop, 
alighted ; and having uſhered the Italian into an 
elegant houſe, he left him, begging him to con- 
ſider every thing around him as his own till he 
ſhould return, | 


There are ſecrets in love, which are not, at all 
times, to be revealed, even to a friend. Farelli 
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was ſtill a ſtranger to the paſſion of his noble 
benefactor; and for ſome days he hardly once 
faw him, or knew what conjecture to make. 
At length Welbroke propoſed a trip to his eſtate 
in the country, which was about twenty miles 
diſtant ; and, on their arrival, having previouſly 
revealed to him the ſtory of his love, he intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Bruce, and to the miſtreſs of 
his heart. Loſt in ecſtatic admiration of the 
heavenly graces of Sophia, the painter ſtood 
without ſpcech, and without motion. In vain did 
be attempt to conceal his confuſion. The whole 
company perceived 1t, but never dreamt the cauſe 
of it. Day after day did this unhappy paſſion 
triumph with redoubled ſway in the breaſt of 
Farelli :—eyery conſideration gave place to it. 
The careſſes of his friend, hitherto the pleaſure 
of his life, yet heightened a flame which gradually 
preyed upon his life—his life, which was one 
continued, but fruitleſs ſtruggle to baniſh Sophia 
from his heart, to baniſh himſelf for ever from 
her preſence. | | 


The abſence of the Duke of Velmont, Lord 
Welbroke's uncle, whom affairs of ſtate had called 
for a few weeks to the Continent, was now the 
only obſtacle to his Lordſhip's marriage. Every 


hour he was expected, and every hour planted a 
. | freſh 
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freth. dagger into the heart of the Italian. At 
length his Grace arrived; and Welbroke and his 
dear Sophia were within a few minutes of being 
ſolemnly united in the bands of wedlock. 


Great God! ſupport me while, with quivering 
hand, I write the reſt. —Juſt, though impervious, 
are the motives of all thy actions! 


Almoſt in the very inſtant that Sophia had pre- 
pared to come forth from her apartment, drefſed - 
n all her bridal ornaments, to meet her beloved 
Lord, and to proceed with him to the altar, the 
frantic Italian ruſhed into her preſence, and with 
one plunge of his ſword, ſent her into the regions 
of immortality. 


The ſhriek of death was heard by the ſervants - 
of the family. — They flew to the chamber of 
Sophia, who was already breathleſs, and extended 
upon the ground. Tis I,” tis I, cried the Italian, 
who have ſlain your miſtreſs - behold my bloody 
ſword. Suffer me this inſtant to expire upon her 
body, and I will bleſs you.” It is not in language 
to expreſs the ſituation of the young Lord, or 
the hapleſs mother, when the fatal tidings reached 
their ears. The murderer'was immediately con- 
_ to London under a ſtrong guard; and when 
| brought 
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brought to his trial he attempted not to extenuate 
his crime; he freely confeſſed, that it was in the 
madneſs of diſappointed love he had committed 
the horrid deed; and, as the only favour, he 
begged that his puniſhment might be inſtantly 
enforced. Within two days the wretched culprit 
was brought from his horrid dungeon; and, amidſt 
the execrations of a multitude of ſpectators, he 
received the reward of his bloody perfidy. Let 
his example teach us to be doubly diligent in 
the correction of our paſſions, and in permitting 
them not to trample. upon the laws of reaſon and 
virtue 
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EPITAPH ON Mx. GAY. 
BY * POPE. 


F manners gente! of affeQions mild; 
In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 
Above temptation, in a low eſtate, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great: 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
— thro” ie, lamented in the end : 
; Theſe 
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Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with Kings thy duſt 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, ' 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies G ay. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


E ought to make a good improvement of 
paſt and preſent afflictions. If they are 

not ſanctified to us, they become a double croſs; 
but if they work rightly in us, and convince us 
of our failings, and how juſtly we are afflifted, 
they do us much good. Affliction is a ſpiritual 
phyſic for the ſou], and is compared to a furnace; 
for as gold js tried and purified therein, ſo men 
are proved, and either purified from their droſs 
and fitted for good uſes, or elſe entirely burnt up 
and undone for ever. Therefore may all Who 
labour under any kind of affliction have "ne, at 
ſay with Job, „when he hath tried me, 
come forth as pure gold.“ 


Let a man live (ſays Mr, Steele) but two or 
three years without affliction, and he is almoſt 


good for nothing, he cannot pray, nor meditate, 
1 | nor 
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nor keep his heart fixed upon ſpiritual things; 
but let Gop ſmite him in his child, health, or 
eſtate, now he can find his tongue and affections 
again ; now he awakes, and falls to his duty in 
earneſt; now Gop has twice as much honour 
from him as he had before. Now, ſaith Gop, 
this amendment pleaſeth me; this rod was well 
beſtowed ; I have diſappointed him in his great 
benefit and advantage. 


It may be boldly affirmed, that good men ge- 
nerally reap more ſubſtantial benefit from their 
afflictions, than bad men do from their proſpe- 
rities ; and what they loſe in wealth, pleaſure, or 
honour, they gain, with vaſt advantage, in wif- 
dom, goodneſs, and tranquillity of mind. 


Proſperity is not without its troubles, nor ad- 
verſity without its comfort. A mind that can 
bear affliction, without murmur, and the weight of 
a plentiful fortune, without. vain-glory—that can 
be familiar, without meanneſs, and reſerved, with- 
out pride, has ſomething in it great, particularly 
. and truly admirable. 


Nothing would be more unhappy, (faid Deme- 
trius) than a man who had never known affliction. 


The beſt need afflictions for the trial of their vir- 
tue : 
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tue: How can we exerciſe the grace of content- 
ment, if all things ſucceed well; or that of for- 
giveneſs, if we have no enemies? He, who barely 
weeps at misfortunes, when it is in his power 
to heal them, is not touched with them to the 
heart, and only ſheds the tears of a crocodile: If 
you are diſquieted at any thing, you ſhould con- 
ſider with yourſeli—ls this thing of that worth, 

that for it I ſhould ſo diſturb a and, ſe ** 


peace and tranquillity? 


The conſideration 45 a greater evil, is a ſort of 
remedy againſt a leſſer. They are always impaired 
by affliction, who are not improved by it. A vir- 
tuous man is more peaceable in adverſity, than a 
wicked man in proſperity. The keeping our- 
ſelves above grief, and every painful paſſion, is 
indeed very beautiful and excellent ; and none 
but ſouls of the firſt rate ſeem to be qualified for 
the undertaking. 


It were no virtue to bear calamities, if we did 
not feel them. 


Divine Providence always places the remedy 
near the evil; there is not any duty to which 


Proyidence has not annexed a. bleſſing ; nor any 
affliction 
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affiiion for which virtue has not provided a 
remedy. 


If ſome are refined like gold, in the furnace 
of affliction, there are many more, that, like chaff, 
are conſumed in it. 


Sorrow, when it is exceſhve, takes away fer- 
vour from piety, vigour from action, health from 
the body, light from the reaſon, and repoſe from 
the conſcience. Reſignation to the divine will 1 is 


2 noble and ann n. 


Vet there is a en kaſie in being de- 
jetted and inconſolable. Melancholy ſtudies how 
to improve itſelf, and ſorrow finds wonderful re- 
lief in won Sn more — OY: | 


To be aMiAed with the afflicted, is an inſtance 
of humanity, and the demand of good nature 
and good breeding: Pity is but an imaginary aid 
and yet were it not for that, forrow would be 

many times utterly inſupportable. 


Mirth is by no means a remedy for grief ; on 
the contrary, it raiſes and inflames it. The only 
probable way, I know of, to ſoften or cure grief 
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in others, is by putting on an appearance of feel- 
Ing it yourſelf; and you muſt, beſides, talk fre- 
quently and feelingly on the occaſion, and praiſe 
and blame as the ſufferer does ; but then remem- 
ber to make uſe of the opportunity this conde- 
ſcenſion and familiarity gives you, of leading him, 
by degrees, into things and paſſages remote from 
his preſent bent of mind, and not unpleafing in 
themſelves. In this manner, and by this policy, you 
will be able to ſteal him away from his afflictions 
with his own approbation, and teach him to think 
and ſpeak of other things than that alone van 
frets—or rather ine his heart. 


None ſhould deſpair, becauſe Gop can help 
them, and none ſhould preſume, becauſe Gop can 
croſs them. A firm truſt in the aſſiſtance of an Al- 
mighty Being, naturally produces patience, hope, 
cheerfulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of the mind, 
that alleviate thoſe calamities which we are not 
able to remove. * | 


He who is puffed up with the firſt gale of 
proſperity, will bend beneath the firſt blaſt of. ad- 
aw rar "qa in ee hath a n _ 


There js but one way of fortifying the! Cul . 
againſt all gloomy preſages and terrors of the 
mind ; 
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mind; and that is, by ſecuring to ourſelves the 
friendſhip and protection of that Being who diſ- 
poſes of events, and governs futurity. 


Events which have the appearance of .mis- 
fortunes, often prove a happy ſource of future 
felicity; this conſideration ſhould enable us to 
ſupport affliction with calmneſs and fortitude. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF DIOCLES. 


IOCLES having made a law that no man 
ſhould come armed into the public aſ- 
ſembly of the people, he, thro' inadvertency, 
chanced to break that law himſelf ; which one 
obſerving, and ſay ing, he has broke a law he 
made himſelf.” Diocles, turning to his accuſer, 
and with a loud voice ſaid, © No; the law ſhall. 
have its ſanction; and drawing his ſword, killed 


himſelf. . 


ON GOOD HUMOUR 
| hes | AND 
SOCIAL MIRTH. 


HEN the verdure of ſpring, the luxuriance 
„VVV of ſummer, and the pride of autumn, 


bloom and flouriſh no longer, to chear our ſpirits 
amid 


a 
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amid the gloom which winter caſts around, we 
muſt have recourſe to thoſe ingenious authors, 
whoſe glowing imaginations have caught the 
fading landſcape of the year, and preſerved it in 
all the beauties of poetic deſcription. Here we 
may enjoy either a perpetual ſpring, or an un- 
fading ſummer ; and irom the noiſe and hurry of 
the town, retire to country life and rural fim- 
plicity. When this employment ceaſes to delight, 
then we may conſult the ſacred records of an- 
tiquity; and, in order to paſs our lives in an 
agreeable and uſeful manner, enquire how thoſe 
men who have acquired renown, paſſed their's: 
this will give fortitude to our minds, and reſolution 
to our virtue; for we ſhall ſeldom find any man 
conſpicuouſly great, whoſe life was not marked by 
ſome extraordinary difficulties ; at leaſt, whoſe 
tablature was not diſtinguiſhed by fome peculiar 
ſtrokes. Theſe circumſtances are what call to 
action thoſe excellencies of character which en- 
noble and perpetuate names. | 


But this is a fort of amuſement that will not 
always pleaſe: the gloom of a winter's day may 
ſo diſpoſe the mind, and make it ſo indolent, 
that it ſhall be diſſatisfied when it contemplates 
ſuperior excellence, becauſe it thinks itſelf unable 
to equal or excel it. But allowing both of theſe 

ſources 
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ſources of amuſement to fail, there is another of 
ſocial mirth and friendſhip, to which we are 
greatly indebted during thoſe months, when no 
other inducement would be ſufficient to draw 
us from home, if it were not to be happy in the 
houſe of a friend : here one common complaint 
of an intemperate ſeaſon gives a keener reliſh to 
thoſe enjoyments which mitigate the ſeverity, and 
make ample amends for all the inconveniencies 
of it. I have often ſeen a general complaint of 
this nature to be the very means of as general a 
propoſal for amuſements; which, having innocence 
and mirth on their fide, have inſenſibly given a 
ſtronger rivet to all the ſocial virtues: fo that 
when I feel a cold nipping froſt in the ſevereſt 
winter, I have ſome conſolation to think, that, 
perhaps, in thoſe affociations of mankind which 
this may cauſe, the mutual reſentments of friends 
ſhall ſubſide, and benevolence and ſocial virtue 
diffuſe their warmeſt influence through every 


- heart. | 


There is an urbanity, which, when it takes 
place, diſſipates every gloom, and relaxes all re- 
ſtraint, and gives us to enjoy ſocial mirth without 
interruption, and domeſtic happineſs without re- 
ſerve. And though I am ready to grant, that 


human life is worthy the moſt ſerious attention 
and 
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and improvement, I cannot be brought to allow 
that no recreations are lawful, and that innocent 
triſling might not always be allowed. For my 
own part, I ſee not why the ſeverity of reaſon 
ſhould never permit the ſmile of wit, and the 
laugh of jocularity ; nor why wiſdom ſhould al- 
ways conſiſt in a contracted brow, as if poring 
over the records of the dead, or pronouncing the 
ſevereſt ſentence upon the living—If imagination 
muſt not ſubdue reaſon, might not reaſon regulate 
imagination ? Suppoſe every opportunity be taken 
of exerciſing the moſt benevolent virtues of the 
human mind, we ſhall find many vacancies he 
heavy upon our hands, which were ſurely much 
better filled by the agreeable ſallies of wit, than 
ſuffered to paſs by as a total blank of human ex- 
iſtence.—Mirth diffuſes its pleaſing ſenſations 
throughout our whole frame, and not only pro- 
motes a chearful and happy flow of animal ſpirits, 
but better diſpoſes the mind to all the amiable 
offices of friendſhip and benevolence. Take away 
but theſe ſeemingly inferior ſupports of human 
happineſs, good-nature and a diſpoſition to pleaſe, 
and you will find ſome of the nobler virtues greatly 
weakened thereby. That amiable levity (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) in ſome, charms us 
with its eaſe, inſpires every other perſon with a 
pleaſing chearfulneſs, and introduces a freedom 

| K which 
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which is the very ſpirit of ſocial felicity.—The 
man who makes me laugh, while virtue and in- 
nocence do not bluſh, has laid the ſureſt foun- 
dation of my regards—he has in ſome ſort made 
himſelf neceſſary to my happineſs. 


As human life conſiſts of a thouſand opportu- 
nities, perpetually occurring to give a lively turn 
to imagination, and engage its active powers on the 
fide of mirth and friendſhip, the decent manner 
of improving theſe by innocent wit and amuſing 
jocularity, contains nothing that the ſevereſt cen- 
ſure can juſtly reprove, or the ſtricteſt moraliſt 
condemn. 


— I _ CAC — — 


BROTHERLY AFFECTION. 


IMOLEON, the Corinthian, is a noble pat- 

tern of fraternal love ; for being in a battle 

with the Argives, and ſeeing his brother fall down 
dead with the wounds he had received, he inſtantly 
leaped over his dead body, and with his ſhield 
protected it from inſult and plunder; and tho” 
ſorely wounded in tnis generous enterprize, he 
would not by any means retreat to a place of 
| ſafety, 
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ſafèty, till ſuch time as he had ſeen the corpſe 
carried off the field by his friends. How happy 
for Chriſtians, would they imitate this Heathen, 
and as tenderly ſcreen from abuſe and calumny 
the wounded reputation or dying honour of an 
abſent or defenceleſs brother. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


OCTOR Jonxsox ſitting one night with 

a number of ladies and gentlemen, the 
former, by way of heightening the good hu- 
mour of the company, agreed to toaſt ordinary 
women and match them with ordinary men. In 
this round one of the ladies gave Mrs. Williams, 
the Doctor's old friend and houſe-keeper, and 
another matched her with Doctor Goldſmith. 
This whimſical union fo pleaſed the former lady, 
that though ſhe had ſome pique with the latter 1n 
the beginning of the night, ſhe ran round the 
table, kiſſed her, and ſaid ſhe forgave her every 
thing that happened for the @ propos of her laſt 
| toaſt ! 


/ 
/ 
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toaſt !—* Aye, ſays Johnſon ! This reconciliation 
puts me in mind of an obſervation of Swift's.— 
that the quarrels of women are made np like 
thoſe of ancient kings, there's always an animal 
ſacrificed on the occaſion. 


INFELICITIES OF RETIREMENT 
70 


MEN OF BUSINESS. 


Have been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my ſtock 
ſmall; I was, therefore, a long time brow-beaten 
and deſpiſed by thoſe who, having more money, 
thought they had more merit than myſelf. I did 
not, however, ſuffer my reſentment to inſtigate 
me to any mean arts of ſupplantation, nor my 
eagerneſs of riches to betray me to any indirect 
methods of gain; I purſucd my buſineſs with in. 
ceſſant afſiduity, ſupported by the hope of being 
one day richer than thoſe who contemned me; 
and had, upon every annual review of my books, 
the ſatisfaction of finding my fortune increaſed be- 
yond my expectation. | 
77 In 
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In a few years my induſtry and probity were 
fully recompenſed; my wealth was really great, 
and my reputation for wealth ſtill greater. I had 
large ware-houſes crowded with goods, and con- 
ſiderable ſums in the public funds; I was careſſed 
upon the Exchange by the moiſt eminent mer- 
chants ; became the oracle of the common coun- 
cil; was ſolicited to engage in all commercial 
undertakings ; was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a ſhort time one of the directors of 
a wealthy company ; and, to complete my mer- 
cantile honours, enjoyed the expenſive happineſs 
of fining for ſheriff. 


Riches, you know, eaſily produce riches : when 
] had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no 
longer any obſtruction or oppoſition to fear ; new 
acquiſitions were hourly brought within my reach, 
and I continued for ſome years longer to heap 
thouſands upon thouſends. . 


At laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a 
citizen's proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate 
in the country, and to cloſe my life in retirement. 
From the hour that this deſign entered my imagi- 
nation, I found the fatigues of my employment 
every day more oppreſſive, and perſuaded myſelf 
that I was no longer equal to perpetual attention, 

and 
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and that my health would ſoon be deſtroyed by 
the torment and diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs. 
I could image to myſelf no happineſs but in va- 
cant jollity, and uninterrupted leiſure ; nor enter- 
tain my friends with any other topic, than the 
vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the hap- 
pineſs of rural privacy. 


But notwithſtanding theſe declarations, I could 
not. at once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of 
cealing to get money; and though I was every 
day inquiring for a purchaſe, I found ſome rea- 
fon for rejecting all that were offered me; and, in- 
deed, had accumulated fo many beauties and con- 
veniencies in my idea of the ſpot, where I was 
finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the world 
might have been travelled over, without diſcovery 
of a place which would not have been defective 
in {ome particular. 


Thus I went on, ſtill talking of retirement, and 
ſill refufing to retire ; my friends began to laugh 
at my delays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle any 
longer with my own inchnations ; an eſtate was 
at length purchaſed, I transferred my ſtock to a 
prudent young man who had married my daugh- 
ter, went down into the country, and commenced 


lord of a fpacious manor. | 
Here 


1 


Here for ſome time I found happineſs equal to 
my expettation. I reformed the old houſe ac- 
cording to the advice of the beſt architects. I 
threw down the walls of the garden, and encloſed 
it with paliſades, planted long avenues of trees, 
filled a green-houſe with exotic plants, dug a new 
canal, and threw the earth into the old moat. 


The fame of theſe expenſive improvements 
brought in all the country to ſee the ſhow. I 
entertained my viſitors with great liberality, led 
them round my gardens, thewed them my apart- 
ments, laid before them plans for new decora- 
tions, and was gratified by the wonder of ſome 
and the envy of others. 


| was envied; but how little can one man 
judge of the condition of another? The time 
was now coming, in which affluence and fplendor 
could no longer make me pleaſed with myſelf, 
J had built till the imagination of the architect 
was exhauſted ; I had added one conveniency to 
another till I knew not what more to with or to 
deſign ; I had laid out my gardens, planted my 
park, and compleated my water-works; and 
what now remained to be done ! what, but to 
look up to turrets, of which, when they were 
once raiſed, I had no farther uſe; to range over 
; apartments, 
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apartments, where time was tarniſhing the fur- 
niture ; to ſtand by the caſcade, of which I ſcarcely 
now perceived the found; and to watch the 
growth of woods that muſt give their ſhade to a 


diſtant generation. 


In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun 
and ended: the happineſs that I have been ſo 
long procuring is now at an end, becauſe it has 
been procured ; I wander from room to room till 
I am weary of myſelf ; I ride out to a neighbouring 
hill, in the centre of my eſtate, from whence 
all my lands lie in proſpect round me; I ſee no- 
thing that I have not ſeen before, and return home 
diſappointed, though I knew that I had nothing to 
expect. In my happy days of buſineſs I had been 
accuſtomed to riſe early in the morning ; and 
remember the time when I grieved that the night 
came ſo ſoon upon me, and obliged me for a few 
hours to ſhut out affluence and proſperity. I 
now ſeldom ſee the riſing ſun, but to tell him, 
with the fallen angel, how I hate his beams.” 
I wake from ſleep as to langour or impriſonment, 
and have no employment for the firſt hour but 
to conſider by what art I ſhall rid myſelf of the 
ſecond. I protract the breakfaſt as long as I can, 
becauſe when it is ended I have no call for my 


attention, till I can with ſome degree of decency 
grow 
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grow impatient for my dinner. If I could dine 
all my life, I ſhould be happy ; I eat not becauſe” 
I am hungry, but becauſe I am idle; but, alas 
the time quickly comes when I can eat no longer 
and fo ill does my conſtitution ſecond my in- 
clination, that I cannot bear ſtrong liquors : ſeven 
hours muſt then be endured before J ſhall ſup; 
but ſupper comes at laſt, the more welcome, as it 
is in a ſhort time ſucceeded by ſleep. 


Such is the happineſs, the hope of which ſe- 
duced me from the duties and pleaſures of a 
mercantile life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
nocent amuſement, and many ſchemes of uſeful 
employment, which I do not appear ever to have 
known ; and that nature and art have provided 
pleaſures, by which, without the drudgery of 
ſettled buſineſs, the active may be engaged, the 
ſolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial entertained. 


Theſe arts IJ have tried. When firſt I took 
poſſeſſion of my eſtate, in conformity to the taſte 
of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled 
my kennel with dogs and my ſtable with horſes; 
but a little experience ſhewed me, that theſe in- 
ſtruments of rural felicity, would afford me few 


gratifications. I never ſhot but to miſs the mark, 
I. „ 


and, to confeſs the truth, was afraid of the fire 
of my own gun. I could diſcover no mulic in 
the cry of the dogs, nor could diveſt myſelf of 
Pity for the animal whoſe peaceful and inoffenſive 
life was ſacrificed to our ſport. I was not, indeed, 
always at leiſure to reflect upon her danger; for 
my horſe, who had been bred to the chace, did 
not always regard my choice either of ſpecd or 
way, but leaped hedges and ditches at his own 
diſcretion, and hurried me along with the dogs, 
to the great diverſion of my brother ſportſmen. 
His eagerneſs of purſuit once incited him to ſwim 
a river; and I had leiſure to reſolve in the water 
that I would never hazard my life again for the 

deſtruction of a hare. f 


I then ordered books to be procured, and by 
the direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a 
cloſet elegantly furniſhed. You will, perhaps, be 
ſurpriſed when I tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their fizes, and piled 
them up in regular gradations, I had received all 
the pleaſure which they could give me. I am 
not able to excite in myſelf any curioſity after 
events which have been pafſed, and in which I 
can therefore, have no intereſt : I am utterly un- 
concerned to know whether Tully or Demoſthenes 
excelled in oratory ; whether Hannibal loſt Italy 

5 by 
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by his own negligence or the corruption of his 
countrymen. I have no ſkill in controverſial 
learning, nor can conceive why ſo many volumes 
ſhould have been written upon queſtions, which 
have lived fo long and ſo happily without un- 
derſtanding. I once reſolved to go through the 
volumes relating to the office of juſtice of the 
peace, but found. them ſo crabbed and intricate, 
that in leſs than a month I deſiſted in deſpair, 
and reſolved to ſupply my deficiences by paying 
a competent ſalary to a ſkilful clerk. 


I am naturally inclined to hoſpitality, and for 
ſome time kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though 
they are eaſily brought about me by better wine 
than they can find at any other houſe, I am not 
much relieved by their converſation ; they have 
no {kill in commerce or the ſtocks, and I have no 
knowledge of the hiſtory of families or the fac- 
tions of the country ; ſo that when the firſt civi- 
lities are over, they uſually talk to one another, 
and I am left alone in the midſt of the company. 
Though I cannot drink myſelf, I am obliged to 
encourage the circulation of the glaſs ; their mirth 
grows more turbulent and obſtreperous ; and 
before their merriment is at an end, I am ſick 
with diſguſt, and, perhaps, reproached with my 

| | ſobriety, 
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ſobriety, or by ſome ſly inſinuations inſulted as 
a cit. 


Such is the life to which I am condemned by 
a fooliſh endeavour to be happy by imitation; 
ſuch is the happineſs to which I pleaſed myſelt 
with approaching, and which I conſidered as the 
chief end of my cares and my lahours. I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulneſs, in expectation 
of the happy hour in which I might be idle : the 
privilege of idleneſs is attained, but has not 
brought with it the bleſſing of tranquillity. 


A SERIOUS ANECDOTE. 


N ancient author relates, that a company of 

vain and profligate perſons having been 
drinking and inflaming their blood, in a'tavern 
at Boſton, in New-England, upon ſeeing the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton, a pious and amiable miniſter, coming 
along the ſtreet, one of them told his companion, 
<« Fll go, and play a trick upon old Cotton.” 
Accordingly he approached him, and croſſing his 
way, whiſpered in his ear, . Cotton, thou art an 
old fool. —— True“ (replied Mr. Cotton) © I con- 


feſs 
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feſs I am ſo; the Lord make both me and thee 
wiſer then we are; even wiſe to ſalvation !” ſtruck 
wifh his anſwer, the man related it to his aſſociates, 
and notwithſtanding their then ſituation, it failed 
not to caſt a damp upon their net in the midſt 
of their frolics. 


THE EXEMPLARY SON: 
A Moral Tale. 


HE ill treatment and injuries which ſome 

children receive from their parents, without 
having deſerved their ſevere proceedings, are 
ſufficient to diveſt them of all filial affection, and 
to drive them to behave in a very undutiful man- 
ner. When thoſe children who have had the 
moſt irritating provocations, return good for evil, 
in conſequence of the diſtreſſes of their cruel pa- 
rents, and fly to give them all the relief in their 
power, they are ſurely entitled to the higheſt eu- 
logiums, as they are then truly ornamental to 
human nature; the higheſt ornaments to it, by 
proving themſelves to be more than nominal, —to 
be real Chriſtians, 


Charles 


6 


Charles Rowley, the fon of an eminent mer- 
chant in the fecond city in England, had, till he 
entered into his ſeventeenth year, all the reaſon in 
the world to think himſelf peculiarly happy in a 
father, as that father not only did every thing he 
could think of to make his preſent life happy, 
but ſeemed to employ no ſmall part of his time 
in ſcheming the moſt probable foundation for 


kis future felicity. 


Unfortunately for poor Charles, about that 
juncture he loſt his mother. He did not, indeed, 
lament her deceaſe with filial concern, as ſhe had 
never diſtinguiſhed him with any proofs of her 
maternal love, (having beſtowed all her love of that 
kind upon a younger brather of his, whoſe un- 
timely death had haſtened her own,) but he could 
not help being very ſenſibly affected by it, as it 
left his father (who was heartily tired of her, and 
had a ſecond wife in his a at liberty ta marry 


_ ” 


4} The lady beds Mr. FI * ſome time 
before his much- wiſhed- for releaſe, had pitched 
upon for his ſecond, was a jolly handſome widow, 
and did not want underſtanding. She had, indeed, 
made a number of bold puſhes, in order to re- 


enter the marriage ſtate, (with lucrative views,) 
as 
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as ſhe had only a ſmall, precarious income, for 
the ſupport of herſelf and a couple of full-grown 
children. All her efforts, however, were fruitleſs. 
In vam did ſhe ſet off her perſon and her mind to 
'the beſt advantage, as ſhe had not only the ſtrait- 
neſs of her circumſtances, but two dead weights, 
a boy and a girl, to retard the execution of her 
matrimonial deſigns. She had, it is true, many 
admirers ; and there were ſeveral men who, being 
in eaſy ſituations, would have overlooked her pe- 
cuniary deficiencies, but they could not bring 
themſelves to marry her with all her growing in- 
, cumbrances. 


When Mr. Rowley, therefore, after having ſeen 
the remains of his dear wife decently depoſited in 
a family vault, made his amorous addreſſes to her, 
ſhe gave him the moſt delicate encouragement, 
(quite weary of her widowhood, not a little alſo 
mortified at the length of it,) and kindly conſented 
to take him for better and for worſe, the moment 
he could marry her without flying in the face of 
decorum. 


Very ſoon after his father's marriage with Mrs. 
Broughton, Charles perceived a diſpiriting cool- 
neſs in his behaviour to him; and, in a ſhort time 
afterwards, diſcovered hardly any traces of that 

paternal 
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paternal regard which had rendered him the hap- 
pieſt of ſons. The alteration he perceived was the 
more afflicting, as the children of the woman 
whom he had married ſhared the regard of which 
he regretted the loſs: to them his carriage was 
partially parental; to him he ceaſed in his car- 
riage to be a father. 


Mr. Rowley, before his ſecond marriage, had 
intended to bring up his ſon to his own buſineſs, 
and under his own eye; but, at the inſtigation of 
his wife, ſent him to an uncle he had in London 
by the mother's ſide, in the ſame branch of com- 
merce, to finiſh his probationary years in the 
counting-houſe. Mrs. Rowley having procured 
the removal of Charles, and by that removal the 
ſubſtitution of her ſon in his room, was mighty 
well ſatisfied with her addreſs; and Mr. Brown- 
low, who had always ſeen ſomething very pro- 
miſing in his nephew, for whom he had a great 
regard, received him with equal ſatisfaction. 


Mrs. Rowley, however, pleaſed as ſhe was 
with the departure of Charles from a houſe in 
which ſhe wanted not to ſee any of her huſband's 
relations, doubly pleaſed with the progreſs which 
her Harry made in his affections by his artful be- 


haviour {conſiderably aſſiſted by her political lec- 


tures,) 
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tures,) was ſo much mortified and alarmed at the 
encomiums, Mr. Brownlow laviſhed on his nephew, 
in almoſt every letter to his brother-in-law, that 
ſhe had the ſtrongeſt deſire imaginable to prevent 
a continuance of them. She was mortified by 
thoſe encomiums, becauſe ſhe felt, in ſpite of all 
her prejudices againſt the perſon on whom they 
were beſtowed, the juſtneſs of them ; and alarmed, 
becauſe ſhe was apprehenſive of their operating 
upon his father's mind in a manner moſt diſ- 
agreeable to her. She was, at firſt, contented 
with his diſmiſſion, ſhe now wiſhed for his being 
diſinherited, and, to arrive at the completion of 
that with, was the whole employment of her 
thoughts. | 


Having a head naturally fertile in expedients, 
and being puſhed on by ſtimulations ſufficiently 
obvious, ſhe in a little time put things into a train 
which ſeemed to inſure her ſucceſs. A female 
friend of her's in London, to whom ſhe com- 
municated her wiſhes and her ſchemes, returned 
the following anſwer to the epiſtle which con- 
tained them; laconic, but to the purpoſe: I do 
not at all wonder at your wiſhes, and I will do all 
in my power to forward your ſchemes: George 
will do the buſineſs required, I dare ſay, with 

| >»...  _ 
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vn deal of pleaſure. More in my next: 
going to dreſs for Ranelagh.“ 


Theſe few lines were ſatisfactory enough to 
Mrs. Rowley, as they convinced her of her friend's 
readineſs to be ſerviceable to her in an affair 
which ſhe had extremely at heart ; but ſhe could 
not help anxiouſly deſiring to hear that the pro- 
poſed deſigns were in a way to be carried into ex- 
ecution. 


By the very next poſt Mrs. Rowley received a 
longer letter from Miſs Morriſon, and the peruſal 
of it filled her with the utmoſt flattering expec- 
tations ; the concluſion of it ſhe read ſeveral times 
with renewed delight. © George likes your 
ſcheme prodigiouſly, and is refolved' to drive at 
an intimacy with young Rowley, with whom he is 
at preſent but ſlightly acquainted. He tells me 
that he will lay any wager he draws him into a 
delicious fcrape: Y ou know, I believe, what George 
means by ſuch a one. If old Brownlow (ſays he) 
does not write foon to his father in a different 
ſtyle, when I have had him under my hands, I 
will give up all pretenſions to a frolic.” 


George Morriſon was a city-buck, clerk to an 
Italian merchant in Mrs. Rowley's neighbourhood : 
| 5 by 
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by his ſpirited proceedings, Mrs. Rowley fondly 
hoped that Charles would not only loſe his uncle's 
regard for him, but entirely deprive himſelf of his 
father's eſteem. | 


Unhappily for Charles, he fell, thoughtleſs, 
into the ſnares ſpread for him by his new friend, 
to whom he became ſo ſtrongly attached, that 
his uncle was alarmed ; imagining, and not with- 
out reaſon, that his intimacy with young Morriſon 
could not be attended with any good, but might 
with many bad conſequences. 


Mr. Brownlow, however, though. he was 
alarmed at his nephew's violent connexion with 
his favourite companion, did not for a while 
throw out the ſmalleſt hint concerning his own 
diſapprobation of it, as he never heard of his 
committing any capital irregularities abroad, nor 
could fairly correct him for any diſorderly pro- 
ceedings at home; but, on his ſtaying out one 
evening the whole night, and returning the next 
morning rather in a fluttered condition, he could 
not refrain from lecturing him in a ſerious manner 
(in a manner equally ſerious and ſenſible) on the 
impropriety, not to ſay imprudence, of his con- 
duct: concluding his lecture, in which admo- 
nitions and reproofs were judiciouſly intermixed 
| | | with 
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with the moſt earneſt entreaties, to break off all 
acquaintance with George Morriſon, to whoſe 
_ overpowering temptations and perſuaſions he 
imputed the very cenſurable indiſcretion of which 


he had been guilty. 


Charles, during the kind and ſalutary lecture, 
which his uncle addreſſed to him, felt all the 
poignancy of his reproof, and liſtened with great 
attention to his admonitions. At the concluſion 
of it he repeatedly promiſed to comply with his 
entreaties. Heartily aſhamed, indeed, of the 
- tranſaQtions of the night, into which he had been 
decoyed by his falſe friend, his promiſes were cer- 
tainly ſincere. It was the want of reſolution, 
more than the want of a good heart, which made 
him act in oppoſition to them. 


Mr. Brownlow, ſatisfied with his nephew's con- 
trition and aſſurances, told him that he would not 
acquaint his father with what had happened to 
his diſgrace and diſadvantage ; but added, I 
will not, Charles, make another concealment of 
the ſame kind.” Ay 


Mr. Brownlow kept his promiſe religiouſly, and 
mentioned not a ſyllable of Charles's imprudent 
behaviour to his father; but Mr. Rowley was, 

| not- 
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notwithſtanding, fully informed of it (from what 
quarter may eaſily be gueſſed,) and the information 
was accompanied with a number of inflammatory 
_ circumſtances. Thoſe circumſtances forcibly co- 
operated with the malignant reports previouſly 
circulated within his hearing to his ſon's prejudice, 
ſnapped every weakened thread of paternal af- 
fection. * renounce him for ever: let his uncle 
keep him if he pleaſes. I will have nothing 
more to do with him.” Such was his ſhort, but 
ſevere determinat1on, 


Mrs. Rowley, though ſhe pretended, with a 
well- affected hypocriſy, to be extremely ſorry at 
the above-mentioned reſolution of her huſband, 
was ſecretly rejoiced at it, as it completed the con- 
queſt to which ſhe had long aſpired. 


In confequence of his final and unfatherly de- 
termination, Mr. Rowley wrote a ſharp letter to 
Charles, and ſent by the ſame poſt, a pretty 
rough one to Mr. Brownlow, for having deceived 
him by a falſe account of his ſon's behaviour. 
Charles was very deeply affected by his letter, and 
Mr. Brownlow was exceedingly ſorry to find him- 
ſelf ſeverely treated for a deception of which, as 
his intentions were laudable, he was not aſhamed; 
doubly ſorry to find that his nephew's indiſcretion 
| had 
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had been communicated to his father with the 
moſt malevolent aggravations, and that the ma- 
levolence of the informant had totally excluded 
him from his paternal regard and protection. The 
concern, however, was, in a very ſhort time, 
conſiderably encreaſed. 


Charles, having unſuſpectingly imparted to 
George the contents of his father's cruel letter 
to him, and ſignified his deſign of going down to 
Briſtol immediately, in order to exculpate him- 
ſelf in perſon from the very unjuſt allegations 
which had been made againſt him, was ſtrongly 
urged by his friend to carry his deſign into exe- 
cution. © I'll go with you, Charles,” added he, 
and ſwear through thick and thin for you.” 


They ſet out accordingly together, but with very 
different views. Charles fincerely intended to 
make the moſt vigorous efforts to recover his fa- 
ther's eſteem: George as ſincerely wiſhed to 
widen the breach between them ; and flattered 
himſelf, with an execrable ſatisfaction, that his new 
frolic would do his buſineſs with his uncle. George 
loved miſchief in every ſhape; and the leſſons 
which he received from his ſiſter, in cloſe alliance 
with Mrs. Rowley, were not thrown away upon 


him; he paid but too much attention to them. 
Poor 


1 


Poor Charles, by the commiſſion of a ſecond 
indiſcretion, leſs venial than the firſt, had the 
mortification, the miſery, to find himſelf aban- 
doned by his uncle, as well as by his father. The 
diſcovery which he, at the ſame time, made of his 
friend's treacherous behaviour, ſharpened every 
pang which he felt from the deſertion of his fa- 
ther and his uncle : from the former he hardly 
expected, though he earneſtly wiſhed for it, a fa- 
vourable reception, when he undertook his jour- 
ney ; but he hoped to meet with a parent in the 
latter at his return, little imagining what an ini- 
quitous plot had been formed to cloſe the hands, 
and to harden the hearts of them both againſt him. 


Charles was ſeverely ſhaken by the diſtreſſes 
into which George had plunged him, but they 
did not drive him to deſpair. The conſciouſnefs 
of having been more ſinned againſt than ſinning, 
ſupported his ſpirits, and he determined to do 
every thing in his power to gain a ſubſiſtence by 
his own induſtry. That reſolution was certainly 
a commendable one, equally ſo was his reſolu- 
tion to have no farther conneCtions with Morri- 
fon of any kind whatever. ; 


While he was conſidering one day to whom 
of all his uncle's commercial acquaintance he 
| ſhould 
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ſhould apply, a gentleman, who had dealings 
now and then with Mr. Brownlow, and who had 
always behaved in a manner partially obliging to 
him, - ſurpriſed him with a viſit. Mr. Howell, 
(that was the gentleman's name) after having ex- 
plained the cauſe of his abrupt appearance, of- 
fered to ſend him, under the care of a brother 


of his, to the Eaſt Indies. 


Charles embraced the offer, which was un- 
doubtedly a very friendly one, and might be pro- 
ductive of very fortunate conſequences ; but he 
could not reſtrain himſelf from mixing wonder 
with his gratitude. I am ſufficiently thanked,” 
faid Mr. Howell, ſtopping him in the midſt of 
his grateful effuſions: © You ſeem to be ſurpriſed 
at this proof of my friendſhip for you, after the 
indiſcretions' which you have committed. I am 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to be your friend, becauſe. I 
really believe you would not have been guilty of 
them, had you not been connected with George 
Morriſon: by him you have been extremely ill 
uſed, and I have great reaſon to think, that your 
removal to a conſiderable diſtance from him will 
of itſelf he of no ſmall advantage to you. I 
leave you, therefore, to prepare for your voyage 
without delay.” 


When 
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When he had finiſhed his preparations, gene- 
roufly aſſiſted by his new and fincere friend, he 
made ſeveral attempts to ſee his father, whom he 
ſtill loved, attributing all his unkindneſs to him 
to the machinations of his enemies; but, by the 
vigilance of his jealous and avaricious mother- in- 
law, his very filial attempts were rendered fruitleſs. 
He was forced to ſet fail from England without 
that bleſſing for which he anxiouſly longed. 


While Charles was, by a combination of happy 
circumſtances, raiſing a fortune with honour at 
Bengal, his father was, by a train of unmerited 
ciſappointments, reduced to ſo low a condition, 
that he was but juſt able to exiſt. 


The narrowneſs of his circumſtances he bore 
with the philoſophy of a Chriſtian ; but, as a man, 
as a parent, he was ſometimes ſcarce able to en- 
dure the recollection of his cruel behaviour to a 
ſon, who had not, with all his failings, deſerved the 
treatment he received from him, Smote by re- 
morſe, one day, he wrote a very penitential letter to 
Charles, in which, after having given a full ac- 
count of his diſtreſsful ſituation, he declared that, 
reduced as he was, he could even make himſelf 
happy with his ſcanty income, if he had the 


. of folding him in his repenting arms. 
N 2 
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Charles was deeply affected by his father's letter, 
by which he found that his pecuniaty misfortunes 
had been occaſioned by the bankruptcy of his 
uncle; and that- his remorſe, with regard to 
him, aroſe from the confeſſion his mother-in- 
law made a little before her death, having been 
thrown into a dangerous illneſs by the failure of 
all her avaricious ſchemes, added to the irritating 
behaviour of her own children. The moment he 
had read his father's letter, almoſt blinded with 
tears of pity and filial love. Charles determined 
to remove himſelf, and his effects, by the very firſt 
opportunity, to his native country. He was 
ſoon enabled to execute his deſign: he was in a 
ſhort time under fail; but it is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the impatience he diſcovered to ſet his foot 
upon the Engliſh ſhore. 


On his arrival in England, he haſtened with an 
encreaſed impatience to the obſcure village in 
which his father was meanly accommodated with 
the bare neceſſaries of life, and, after an interview, 
(not to be deſcribed, but which did honour to 
them both) ts ga him- to a more ſuitable 


apartment. 

By ſettling a very handſome annuity upon his 
father Charles made hunſclf appear in a very ad- | 
- : vantageous 
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vantageous light; but his affectionate and dutiful 
deportment, ſtill more than his generous be- 
haviour, after what had happened, occaſioned his 
being called by every body who knew him, —by 
every body who heard of his uncommon * 
the Exemplary Son. 


ANECDOTE OF VAN TRUMP. 


URING the heat of a naval engagement 
between the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, 
Trump being exceſſively thirſty, called for a bowl 
of wine, which his ſervant had no ſooner de- 
livered him, but a cannon ball took his hand off 
juſt as he was retiring from his maſter. The 
brave Admiral, touched with a noble compaſſion, 
ſpilt the wine on the deck, ſaying, It is not fit I 
ſhould quench my thirft with the blood of a 
faithful ſervant.” And as ſoon as he had ſpoke 
theſe words, a bullet took from him the power of 


ever drinking again. 


AN INSTANCE OF GENEROSITY 
Ma. WILKS Tus ACTOR. 


S Mr. WII ks was one of thoſe to whom ca- 
A lamity ſeldom complained without relief, 
the following act of benevolence may be thought 
deſerving of recital. 


Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
being hindered, by an impediment in his ſpeech, 
from engaging in orders, for which his friends 
deſigned him, left his own country, and came to 
London in queſt of employment, but found his 
ſolicitations fruitleſs, and his neceſſities every day 
more preſſing. In this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, 
and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
jected. Thus were his laſt hopes defeated, and he 
had no other proſpect than of the moſt deplorable 
poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his per- 
formance, tho' not perfect, at leaſt worthy of 
ſome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with ſo much diligence, 


that the houſe afforded him a conſiderable ſum, 5 
with which he went to Leyden, applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic; and proſecuted his deſign 

| * 
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with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that when 
Dr. Boerhaave was deſired by the Czarina to recom- 
mend proper perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the 
practice and ſtudy of phyſic, Dr. Smith was one 
of thoſe whom he ſelected. He had a conſi- 
derable penſion ſettled on him an his arrival, and 
was one of the chief phyſicians at the Ruſſian 
court, | 


 AMELIA: 


OR 


FRATERNAL LOVE. 


MELIA GranT was the only daughter of 

Sir Charles Grant, a gentleman of fortune 

in a remote corner of this iſland. Sir Charles, 
after a military ſervice of many years, retired 
at the age of fifty to the enjoyment of an eaſy 
competency, and the rational felicities of do- 
meſtic life. Lady Grant was one of the moſt 
excellent of women, and ſhe had educated Ame- 
lia on a plan ſimilar to that which had enlarged 
her own mind. It was in a ſweetly retired ſitua- 
tion, in the county of Cornwall, that Colonel 
Grant had taken up his reſidence, within a mile 
of the ſea coaſt, but far from the habitation of 
any 
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any perſoh with whom a ſocial intercourſe could 
be held. In this ſolitude, far from the buſy haunts 
of men, this amiable family lived till Amelia had 
juſt completed her nineteenth year. At this 
juncture a ſhip was wrecked on the coaſt, and 
many of the crew periſhed. Colonel Grant, with 
the aſſiſtance of his domeſtics, afforded every poſ- 
ſible relief to the ſurvivers. One young gentle- 
man, who was thrown on ſhore, lay as dead, 
till the humane ſervices of the Colonel and his 
family reſtored him to his ſenſes. He was con- 
veyed, with the other perſons who had been pre- 
ſerved, to the Colonel's houſe, where they re- 
mained a few days to refreſh themſelves, and then 
took a grateful leave of their benefaCtors; all but 
Mr. Leſſie, (for that was the young ſtranger's 
name,) who felt an attachment for which he 
could not account: he therefore feigned an indif- 
poſition, and took leave of his companions, pro- 
miſing to follow them to London in a few days. 
They were no ſooner gone, than Leſſie diſcovered 
the cauſe of his diforder. He read in the eyes 
of Amelia a language to which he had hitherto 
been a ſtranger, and found in every feature of her 
ſweet face the irreſiſtible tyranny love. 


Leflie was a man of too much honour, what- 


ever his feelings might be, to engage in a clan- 
| deſtine 


. 
deſtine addreſs to the daughter of his benefactor. 
He immediately made Colonel Grant the confi- 
dent of his paſſion. The Colonel communicated 


the young gentleman's ſentiments to his Lady, 


and ſhe informed her daughter of Mr. Leſlie's 
pre poſſeſſion in her favour. 


This is the honourable way of making love ; 
and if gallants in general would addreſs themſelves 
to the father, or mother, before they ſeek to gain 
the affections of the daughter, we ſhould not 
hear of ſo many unhappy matches. The trueſt, 
the moſt laſting love, will ſucceed to the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having diſcharged the filial duties. 


- Miſs Grant had beheld young Leſhe with an 
eye of more than common regard ; there could be 
therefore not a moment's heſitation in her com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of her parents. Though 
Amelia poſſeſſed a diſpoſition ſo prompt to the diſ- 
charge of every duty, that ſhe would have ſa- 
crificed much of her own happineſs to have ad- 
vanced the repoſe of her father and mother, yet 
ſhe could not but be happy to find their ſenti- 
ments in a perfect coincidence with her own.” In 
a word, it was agreed, on all hands, to admit. 

Mr. Leſlie's addreſſes. | 


3 Ceremony 
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Ceremony is a ſuperfluous attendant, when 


good ſenſe, reaſon, and virtue, form the company. 


A few weeks only were waſted in the idle cere- 
mony of courtſhip, and a day was fixed for cele- 
brating the nuptials of the happy pair. Reſerve 
was now thrown aſide: all parties conſidered 
themſelves as advancing to a period which would 
encreaſe and continue their felicity ; but there 
was an event in the hands of time to daſh the 
flowing bowl from the thirſty mouth. It was hi- 

therto only known that Mr. Leſſie had been a 
ſucceſsful voyage, and that he was returned to 
enjoy his good fortune in his native iſland. —The 
day was fixed for the marriage. Sir Charles was 
gone to Exeter to purchaſe a licence for the wed- 
ding: Lady Grant and the young couple were 
engaged in an agreeable converſation on the proſ- 
pett of the approaching felicity ; when her Lady- 
ſhip, in the gaiety of her heart, ſaid, We know 
little of you yet, Mr. Leſſie; we have taken you 
in a ſtranger and an outcaſt, and are about to 
adopt you for our ſon; pray let us know wha 
you are?” Madam,“ faid Leſſie, I ſhould be 
glad to comply with your requeſt, if it were in 
my power ; but I hardly know who, or what I 
am: I haye heard that I am deſcended from an 
honourable family, and I haye no doubt of its 
| 8 | | EF having 
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having been a virtuous one, from the warmth of 
the attachment which binds me to the kindred 
virtues of your's. This paper, Madam, will in- 
form you of all that I myſelf know reſpecting my 
origin: if I ſhould ever be happy enough to learn 
more, depend on it that my diſcoveries ſhall not 
be a moment concealed from thoſe to whom I lay 
under ſuch unbounded obligations.” —Thus ſay- 
ing, he delivered a paper into her hands, con- 
taining the following words : © Let the child with 
whom this is delivered, when he has.reached the 
age of diſcretion, be informed, that he is the only 
ſon of Roderick Leſſie, Eſq; of the Shire of 
Fife, by his wife Margaret Sinclair; but charge 
the youth to keep this circumſtance a ſecret as 
long as he ſhall reſide in Scotland.“ 


Lady Grant having caſt her eyes on the paper, 
fixed them for a moment on Mr. Leſſie, heſitated, 
trembled, turned pale, and fainted. It was ſome 
hours before the was reſtored to her ſenſes, when 
the firſt words ſhe uttered were, Let me ſee him 
once more e're I die; once again let me behold my 
boy, my Leſſie! Not to keep the reader in ſuſpenſe, 
the ſtory is this: Miſs Sinclair, when very young, 
was privately married to Mr. Leſſie, without the 
knowledge and conſent of her father. It was a 
love match, and the ſecret was inyiolably kept. 

O | Mr. 
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Mr. Leſſie died when his lady was in the ſixth 
month of her pregnancy; his diſorder was rapid; 
but he had time to deliver to her a bond of ſeven 
hundred pounds, as a proviſion for the future 
child. The infant was put to nurſe with a truſty 
old woman, and, when he was about two years 
of age, his mother married Mr. Grant, without 

the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion that ſhe had ever been a 


_ wife before. 


When young Leſſie was fifteen, the faithful 
nurſe, who had long fince received the amount of 
the bond, delivered him the principal ſum, having 
genteely ſupported him on the intereſt of it. She 
alſo gave him the above recited paper, in his mo- 
ther's hand-writing, and adviſed him to ſeek his 
fortune in ſome diſtant part of the world. This 
advice he followed, went to the Weſt-Indies, and 
engaged with a planter ; who was ſo well pleaſed 
with his ſervices, that he bequeathed him a con- 
ſiderable part of his fortune. With this fortune 
he was returning to ſettle in his native country, 
when the waves threw him on the coaſt of Corn- 
wall, where he was on the point of marrying his 
own liſter. | | 


Colonel Grant returned before his lady had 
recovered from the ſhock the diſcovery had given 
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her. The whole family were inconſolable for 
many days, but their prudence, their virtue, their 
religion, have at length ſubdued their grief; and 
they are now all gratitude for the prevention of 
an event which was once the object of their 
wiſhes. 8 


Mr. Leſſie has taken up his abode in the family; 
and the reciprocal conduct of him and Amelia 
affords a proof that the moſt violent paſſion may 
be ſubdued by the ſuperior influence of reaſon. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


A LATE LORD MAYOR. 


IS Lordſhip having buſineſs with the maſter 

of an eminent tripe ſhop in St. James's- 
market, in the courſe of which he took pleaſure 
in converſing with the ſhop boy, whoſe attention 
and adroitneſs ſolicited his Lordſhip's notice ; one 
day ſeeing the young man, who was naturally 
chearful, rather dull, he took an opportunity of 
enquiring into the cauſe of it; the young man 
| very 
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very candidly told him, that his maſter was about 
to retire from buſineſs, and to let the ſhop; and 
that in all probability he ſhould loſe his place, 
which was his all, as he had neither money, nor 
friends. His Lordſhip finding what he ſaid to be 
true, and withal that he had an excellent cha- 
racter, immediately purchaſed the ſhop, &c. and 
placed him in it, which to this time he occupies 
with credit to himſelf and his generous patron. 


ANECDOTE OF Mick Lk. 
ICKLE, the tranſlator of Luſiad, inſerted 


in his poem an angry note againſt Garrick, 

who, as he thought, had uſed him ill, by rejecting 
a tragedy of his. Some time afterwards, the 
poet, Who had never ſeen Garrick play, was 
aſked by a friend in town to go to King Lear. 
He went, and, during the firſt three acts, ſaid 
not a word. In a fine paſſage of the fourth, he 
fetched a deep ſigh, and, turning to his friend, 
« 1 wiſh,” ſaid he, © the note was out of my 
book How often, alas, do we ſay and write 
bitter things of a man, ona partial and intereſted 
view of his character, which, if we knew 
throughout, we ſhould wiſh unſaid or unwritten ! 
ett | AN 
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AN AFFECTING STORY. 


ONSTANTIA was poſſeſſed of many amiable 
qualities; and, but for love, could not, 
perhaps, have been accuſed of one human frailty. 
It was her fortune to be born in Holland, daugh- 
ter to a man of affluent fortune, amaſſed by com- 
merce, and ſiſter to an officer of rank. The fa- 
ther could not be more devoted to his wealth, 
than the brother jealous of his honour; Conſtantia 
was the care and delight of both. She inherited 
from her father, prudence; and from her brother, 
that chaſte reſerve, and elevated dignity, which, 
if noble in her ſex, always appear with a ſuperior 
luſtre in the other. Born to ſuch qualities, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo many virtues, what was there could 
ſubdue Conſtantia's heart ? One thing alone, but 
that famous for levelling all ranks, and burying 
- diſtinction; a Britiſh Officer, a man who had in- 
herited, from an illuſtrious family, all their ſpirit 
and greatneſs, but none of their poſſeſſions, whoſe 
heart was rich in nobleneſs, but his ſword, (like 
the poor Chamont's) which was all his portion, 
ſerved in the troops commanded by her brother. 
It was eaſy to diſtinguiſh in him a ſoul and a de- 
ſcent, ill ſuited to his fortune. His Colonel did 
not want the fpirit to diſcern on ſuch occaſions ; 


he 
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he pitied, he honoured, and loved him. The re- 
ſpect, with which he was received in the family, 
firſt drew Conſtantia's eyes upon him; ſhe thought 
it merit to compaſſionate, and glory to reverence, 
what her brother pitied and admired ; and love 
_ that follows ſwift upon the heels of tenderneſs, 
when joined with true eſteem, ſoon took the 
place of every other paſſion. Lyſander, whoſe 
modeſty would not have aſpired to love, whoſe 
gratitude and friendſhip would not have ſuffered 
him to be ambitious on ſuch terms, could not be 
ſorry he was beloved. He ſaw the firſt of her 
ſex in merit, as well as quality, regard him with 
a look of tenderneſs, beyond the power of friend- 
ſhip or compaſſion. He ſuffered that flame to 
glow into the full height, whoſe firſt ſparks he 
had ſmothered ; he watched his opportunity, and 
he diſcloſed his gratitude and adoration; he 
pleaded with ſucceſs; and the lady, above all 
diſguiſe, did not affect to hide her willingneſs to 
Hear him, and be perſuaded. When there are 
greater difficulties the lefler vaniſh. Had there 
been no conditions neceſſary to Lyſander's happi- 
neſs, but the conſent of Conſtantia, that had been 
for a while withheld, and form prevailed againſt a 
real inclination : but here was a neceſſity for the 
conſent of a father, and the approbation of a bro- 


ther - both neceſſary—both, at leaſt, not eaſily ob- 
2 5 tained. 
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tained. The taſk was difficult; but it muſt be at- 
tempted ; ſucceſs was eagerly deſired, and form ſub- 
mitted to neceſſity. What muſt have been denied to 
the lover, the lady ſolicited with her own voice; 
the brother was the moſt likely to be gained, and 
he was the firſt addreſſed; he honoured her for her 
judgment, and he applauded her diſintereſted paſ- 
ſion: he congratulated his friend ; but he told them, 
he expected the due regard on one hand, and the 
obedience on' the other, ſhould be paid, to what- 
ſoever were the deciſions of her father. No 
paſſion is ſo eaſily flattered as love, none hopes ſo 
ſoon, nor does any bear a diſappointnient worſe. 
What was ſo eaſily obtained from the brother, 
the father abſolutely refuſed: and the ſon, in 
whom a filial obedience was the firſt principle, 
exacted from his friend a promiſe, under that 
ſanction, more ſacred to a ſoldier than an oath— 
his Honour, never to ſolicit the object of his 
wiſhes afterward. Lyſander would, at any time, 
have ſacrificed his life to ſuch an engagement; 
but here was more—his love, and that proved too 
powerful. 


The fury of a Romiſh perſecution had juſt at 
this time driven the worthy Mira, a pattern of firm 
friendſhip and true piety, with her little family, 
to Holland, The friendly heart of Conſtantia 

| had 
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had renewed an early intimacy, and misfortune 
had thrown in an additional claim of tenderneſs 
to her affection; in all things, but her love, Mira 
had been the confidant of her fair friend ; ſhe had 
ſolicited to know the cauſe of a melancholy, that 
was now grown almoſt to deſpair, but ſhe had preſ- 
ſed in vain. At length, what ſhe had ſo often re- 
queſted ineffectually, the miſerable friend com- 
municated; © You have ſeen Lyſander interrupt 
me not with his praiſes I am with child.” —Itf 
her religious friend ſtarted at this, with what hor- 
ror did ſhe attend to the reſolves that followed ! 
«© I know,” continued the deſpairing Conſtantia, 
the fury of my brother will not be contented 
with a leſs ſacrifice than my life; that of the 
unguarded unborn infant ; and that of its unhappy 
father ; no leſs atonement will, in his rigid eye, 
wipe off the infamy from his family ; great ills 
muſt be ſuffered to obviate greater. I have re- 
ſolved what courſe to take; there is but one way, 
and I conjure your eternal and inviolable ſecrecy, 
when I have told it. I ſhall retire to Harlem, 
I ſhall live there unknown: if poflible, unſeen 
and unattended. I muſt encounter the hour of 
pain alone, and, if I ſurvive, theſe hands muſt 
Kill the offspring of our tenderneſs. If I return, 
be ſecret, if not, I do require it of you to tell 
Lyſander how it was I periſhed.” The ſtream of 
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tears that ran unwiped along the cheeks and ti. 
neck of the devoted Conſtantia, were hardly more 
than thoſe of her aſtoniſhed friend. © I have 
bound myſelf to ſecrecy,” replied ſhe, © and, on 

one condition, I will keep it. It is not a difficult 
one, and if you deny me, God, before whom I 
made the oath, be witneſs between you and me, 
it is no crime to break it. Promiſe me, that be- 
fore you lay the hands of death upon the poor 
innocent, you will dreſs it, kiſs its little lips, and 
once give it ſuck.” The promiſe was made, and 
the unhappy fair one went her way. All people 
were amazed; the family was diſtreſſed; the lover 
diſtracted. A few weeks called him on private 
affairs to Britain. It was many months before the 
diſconſolate Mira heard from her friend; at length 
a ſhort letter, barren of circumſtances, invited 
her to Harlem. She knew the hand of her Con- 
ſtantia ; but ſhe trembled at the filence to all in- 
cidents. She went in private; ſhe ſtopped, half 
dead with agony, at the little cottage; her pale 
friend opened the hoſpitable door to her with one 
hand, and, in the other, held the ſmiling pledge of 
her unviolated promiſe. I have obeyed you, Mira, 
ſaid ſhe, (ſmiling in all her weakneſs) I have obeyed 
the terms which you have impoſed; and nature has 
done all the reſt.” Far from diſcovery, there was 


not ſuſpicion ; all was ſecret that had happened. 
P Conſtantia 
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Conſtantia was received with rapture by her 
family, but that was little : Lyſander was returned, 
paſſeſſed of an-ample fortune. He married the 
reſcued object of his true paſſion : he brought her 
to his country, in which ſhe lived and died, an 
honour to an honourable family. 


FROM THE BOOK OF WISDOM: 


Herken unto thy Father —deſpiſe not thy Mother 
when ſhe is old. 


"IS Wiſdom ſpeaks—her voice divine, 
Attend my ſon, and life is thine. — 

Thine, taught to ſhun the devious way, 
Where folly leads the blind aſtray : 
Let virtue's lamp thy footſteps guide, 
And ſhun the dang'rous heights of pride ; 
The peaceful vale, the golden mean, 
The path of life purſue ſerene. 


From infancy what ſufferings ſpring— 
While yet a naked helpleſs thing, 
Who o'er thy limbs a cov'ring caſt, 
To ſhield thee from th' inclement blaſt ? 8 


Thy Mother —honour her her arms 
Secured thee from a thouſand harms; 
When helpleſs, hanging on her breaſt, 
She ſooth d thy ſobbing heart to reſt; 

For thee her peace, her health deftroy'd, 
For thee her ev'ry pow'r employ'd ; 
Thoughtful of thee before the day 

Shot through the dark its riſing ray ; 
Thoughtful of thee, when ſable night, 
Again had quench'd the beams of light. 
To Heav'n, in ceaſeleſs pray'r, for thee 
She raif'd her head, and bent her knee. 
Deſpiſe her not now—now feeble grown— — 
Oh! make her wants and. woes thy own; 
Let not thy lips rebel ; nor eyes, 

Her weaknefs, frailty, years, deſpiſe; 
From youthful infolence defend, 

Be patron, huſband, guardian, friend: 
Thus ſhalt thou ſooth, in life's decline, 
The miſ'ries that may once be thine: 


HISTORY OF FANNY. 
AS my ſituation, at preſent, admits neither of 


relief nor comfort, 1 do not trouble you with 
thiis on my own account, but in hopes that the 


picture 
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picture which I am about to draw may be the 
means of preſerving fathers from the like ca- 
lamities. 


I am now in the fifty-ſixth year of my age; I 
had the misfortune, at forty, to loſe an excellent 
wife, who left me one only daughter, four 
years old. 


My love to my wife was ſuch, that J really be- 
lieve nothing but the violent affection I bore to 
this little pledge could have given me — 
to ſurvive her. 


Little Fanny (for that was ber name) was now 
become my only care and pleaiure, and I en- 
joyed more and more of this latter every day, as 
ſne grew more capable of becoming my compa- 
nion.—I fancied I did not only trace in her the 
features, but that goodneſs and ſweetneſs of 
temper which had diſtinguiſhed her mother from 
the greater part of her ſex. She was always a 
ſtranger to thoſe ſeverities which ſome parents 
contend for, as neceſſary in the education of 
children, and, therefore, inſtead of fear, ſhe con- 
trated for me that reverence which love and 
gratitude inſpire into good and great minds to- 
wards ſuperiors. In ſhort, I had, in my, little 
| __ Fanny. 
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Fanny, at the age of fourteen, a companion and 
a friend. 


She was now the miſtreſs of my houſe, and 
ſtudied my humour in every thing. She often 
declared her higheſt ſatisfaction was in pleaſing 
me, and all her actions confirmed it. When bu- 
ſineſs permitted me to be with her, no engage- 
ment to any company or pleaſure could force my 
Fanny from me ; nor did ſhe ever difobey me, 
_ unleſs by doing that which ſhe knew would moſt 
pleaſe me, contrary to my own requeſt, as by 
ſacrificing her innocent diverſions abroad, to keep 
me company at home. 


On my part, I had no ſatisfaction but in what 
my child was concerned. She was the delight 
of my eyes, and joy of my heart. I became an 
abſolute ſlave to a'very laborious buſineſs, in 
order to raiſe her fortune, and aggrandize her in 
the world. Theſe thoughts made the greateſt fa- 
tigues not only eaſy, but pleaſant ; and I have 
walked a hundred times through the rain with 
great chearfulneſs, comforting myſelf, that by theſe 
means Fanny would hereafter ride in her coach. 


She was about eighteen years of age, when J 
began to obſerve ſome little alteration in my 
Fanny's 
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Fanny's temper. Her chearfulneſs had now fre- 
quent interruptions, and a figh would ſometimes 
ſteal from her, which never eſcaped my obſerva- 
tion, though I believe it always eſcaped her own. 
I preſently gueſſed the true meaning of this 
change, and was ſoon convinced, not only that 
her heart had received ſome impreſſions of love, 
but who was the object of it. 


This man, whom I will calf Philander, was on 
many accounts ſo deſerving, that I verily believe 
I ſhould have been prevailed on to favour my 
child's inclinations, though his fortune was greatly 
unequal to what I had a right to demand for her, 
had not a young gentleman, with a very large 
eftate, offered himſelf to my choice. I was un- 
able to reſiſt {ſuch an acquiſition of fortune and 
of happineſs, as I then thought, to my daughter. 
1 preſently agreed to his propoſals, and intro- 
duced him to her as one whom I intended for her 
— 


| 1 as his firſt viſit was ended, Fanny came 
to me, proſtrated herſelf at my knees, and begged 
me, as I tendered her future happineſs, never to 
mention this match to her more, nor to inſiſt on 
her receiving a ſecond viſit from Leontius, (for 
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fo will call the gentleman) whom, would to God 
FE had never heard of. | 


Now was the firſt moment I uttered a harſh 
word to my poor child, who was bathed in tears, 
(as I am while I am writing). I told her in an 
angry tone, that I was a better judge of what 
would contribute to her future happineſs than 
herſelf ; that ſhe made me a very ungrateful return 
for all the cares and labours I had undergone on 
her account, to refuſe me the firſt command of 
importance I had ever laid on her, eſpecially as it 
was only to give me the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her 
happy, for which I had agreed to leave myſelf a 
beggar. 


I then left her, as I had no reaſon to expect an 
immediate anſwer, to contemplate'on what I had 
ſaid ; but, at my departure, told her, that if ſhe 
expected to fee me more, the terms muſt be an 
abſolute compliance with- my commands, and 
then ſhe ſhould never aſk me any thing in vain. 


I ſaw her no more that evening, and the next 
morning early received a meſſage from her, that 
ſhe could no longer endure my abſence, or the 
apprehenſion of my anger, and begged leave to 
attend me in my dreſſing room. I immediately 

ſent 
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ſent for her, and when ſhe appeared, began 
« Well, Fanny, I hope you have thoroughly con- 
ſidered the matter, and will not make me miſer- 
able, by a denial of this firſt——” 


* No, papa,” anſwered ſhe, © you ſhall never 
be miſerable if your poor Fanny can prevent it. 
I have conſidered, and am reſolved to be obedient 
to you, whatever may be the conſequence to me.” 
I then caught her in my arms, in an agony of 
paſſion, and floods of tears burſt at once from 


both our eyes. 


The eagerneſs of Leontius ſoon compleated 
the match, as there remained no obſtacle to it, 
and he became poſſeſſed of my all; for beſides my 
darling child, my little companion, my friend, 
he carried from me almoſt every farthing which 
I was worth. | 


The ceremony being over, the young couple 
retired into the country, and I had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing my. Fanny run away in a coach and ſix 
of her own. Little did I then think that it was the 
laſt unſullied pleaſure I was to derive from herſight. 


They returned at the end of a month, though 


they had propoſed to ſtay longer; and my child, 
the 
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che moment ſhe arrived in town, immediately ſer. 
me word ſhe ſhould viſit me the next morning. | 
_ repaired haſtily to her huſband's houſe ; but gueſs 
my ſurprize, when a ſervant told me, that nei- 
ther his maſter nor his lady were at home.—lI re- 
turned, thinking to have met with her at my 
own houſe, but in vain : I now began to grow. 
extremely uneaſy at my diſappointment ;—I went 
once more to her huſband's houſe, and received 
the ſame anſwer as before. I then enquired for 
her maid, who was at laſt produced to me, with 
her eyes ſwelled with tears, and from her I 
learned that the villain Leontius had inſiſted on 
her not viſiting me, confined her to her room, 
and ordered all the ſervants to carry no meſſage 
or letter from her.—I flew up ſtairs and burſt 
open the door of the room, which was locked. — 
I there found my child in a ſituation which I am 
not able to deſcribe, any more than all the cir- 
cumſtances of our meeting.— 


As ſoon as paſſion permitted, ſhe ſpoke to me 
as follows :— Sir, I am undone! My huſband is 
jealous of me for a man whom I have never ſeen 
ſince our marriage. He found me reading a 
letter I had formerly received from Philander, and 
ſnatched it from me, which he might have com- 
manded, for I never have, nor never would diſobey 
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him. This letter, having no date, he fancied 1 
had juſt received it, and has treated me ever ſince 
with inhumanity not to be deſcribed. When I 
have endeavoured to convince him of my inne- 
cence, he has ſpurned me from him with indig- 
nation, and theſe poor arms, in return for their 
tendereſt embraces, have many marks of his 
violence upon them.” Here ſhe ſunk upon me. 
Can words paint my affliction, or the horrors I then 
felt? Should I attempt it, this ſcene alone would 
almoſt fill a volume—1T will, therefore, haſten to a 
concluſion. 


Her huſband was at length convinced that ſhe 
had received the letter as ſhe had affirmed, and 
was outwardly reconciled ;—but jealouſy is a diſ- 
temper ſeldom to be totally eradicated, and her 
having preſerved this letter, and the reading it 
again were circumſtances! he could not forgive. 
He behaved to her with ſuch cruelty, that in half 
a year, from a ſtate of florid health, ſhe became 
pale and meagre. Philander, who, I really 
believe, loved her to diſtraction, took this op- 
portunity of renewing his addreſſes to her; her 
huſband's barbarity drove her into his arms, and 
one evening ſhe made her eſcape with him. The 
day after I heard this news, I received from her 
the following letter : 

My 
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« My dear papa, 

« ] am not inſenſible of my guilt but. 

to reſiſt the tender paſſion of Philander was no 

longer in my power ; and the good-natured world, 

when they oppoſe to this the cruelleſt treatment 

from an injurious huſband, to whom duty, and 

not love, had joined me, will perhaps pity your 
poor Fanny. 0 


« But, alas theſe are trifling conſiderations. 
The anger of the beſt of fathers, and the concern 
which he may ſuffer on my account, are the ob- 
jects of my terror. Nor can I bear the thoughts 
of never ſeeing you more.—Belieye me, it is this 
apprehenſion alone which ſtands between me and 
happineſs, and was the laſt and hardeſt ſtruggle I 
had to overcome. I will, therefore, hope that I 
may be forgiven by bim, that I may again be bleſt 
by paying my duty to the kindeſt, tendereſt of 
fathers: for in that hope conſiſts my being, &c.” 


I will make but one remark on this letter, 
which is, that ſhe never upbraids me with having 
undone her.—lf you think my ſtory may be of uſe 
to the public, by cautioning parents from thwart- 
ing the affections of ſuch children as are capable 
of having any, it is at your ſervice. 


ON 
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ON PATIENCE. 


AIL, thou ſure friend to man! how great 
thy pow'r, 

How vaſt, extenſive in the ſtricken hour 
Of keen adverſity : when faithleſs friends 
Forſake the wretched, then thy pow'r is ſeen 
To calm the woe of agonizing want. 
For ah ! how wretched muſt it be to him, 
Who many years has liv'd in eaſe and pleaſure, 
In his old age to feel the cruel pangs 
Of want and miſery, and when he expects 
Content and comfort, then to be depriv'd 
Of all thoſe bleſſings which he long has known; 
And by misfortune inſtantly be hurl'd | 
From friends, from affluence, content and joy. 
What! when the good man feels th' afilicting pains 
Of gout, the ſtone, and rheumatiſm, or the pangs 
Of that affliction, which above the reſt 
Tortures convulſive, then what other hope 
Can give relief but Thee, thou fov'reign balm 
Of all our woes, we hope that time will give, 
That eaſe we ardent wiſh for and expect 
With ten-fold eagerneſs. 


Then, O my Gop ! whate'er may be my lot, 
Whate'er I ſuffer, or whate'er I feel, 
O grant me Patience! let me not repine 


1 


\ 


\ 
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If grief ſtrikes deep, but let me look around, 
And I ſhall find companions in my woe 
Than me far more afflicted. Tis a truth 
Full well eſtabliſhed and beyond diſpute, 
Howe'er wretched, and whate'er the cauſe, 
Another and another ſtill you'll find 

With greater reaſon, greater cauſe for woe. 
As ſuch let's ſtudy ſtill to be reſign'd; 
What'er our MAK ER“'s pleaſure and his will, 
Let's ſtill look forward with a chearful hope, 
Nor diſcontented murmur at our fate. 


THE ALARMS OF MATRIMONY : 


A MORAL TALE. 


F the numberleſs pairs who are every day 
(almoſt every hour) ruſhing into the marriage- 
ſtate, flattered by various views, and ſtimulated 


buy various motives, there are none who are more 


likely to wiſh themſelves releaſed from their con- 
jugal engagements, than thoſe who are inſtigated 
by avarice to tie themſelves for life in the bands 
of Hymen. Mercenary marriages generally prove 
unhappy ones; how, indeed, ſhould felicity be 
expected from an union which has not mutual 
ASE", 1 affection 


. 
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affection for its baſis? Without that foundation 
the ſtrongeſt bands are too weak to keep the 
contracted couple faithful to their nuptial vows. 
We are particularly ſhocked to fee old fellows, 
paſt the hey-dey of their blood, ſelecting mates 
from the youthful parts of the fair ſex ; and ſtill 
more fo, to ſee a fine healthy handſome crea- 
ture, throwing herſelf into the arms of a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, merely for the ſake 


of triumphing over her companions by the ſplen- 


dor of her appearance, and to make them ready 


to burſt with envy by the inſolence of exultation. 
Such a woman, ſo married, ſometimes gives her 
envying friends a high treat by the infringement 
of her matrimonial vows, by not only alarming 
her grey-headed huſband, but by actually placing 
him in a condition, which is, though extremely 
faſhionable, ſufficient to render him, if he is a 
man of feeling, extremely wretched. 


In a pleaſant and polite city of France, not 
many miles from Paris, lived, about half a cen- 
tury ago, a gentleman with conſiderable poſſeſ- 
ſions in the province, of which that city was the 
capital, of ſo ſtudious a diſpoſition, that he was 
never happy but when poring over his books. In 
conſequence of his voilent paſſion for literature, 


he had a large library, and as he was a man of 
taſte 
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taſte, as well as a man of letters, it contained a 
number of the beſt written volumes in his own 
language, with a no ſmall collection, equally well 
choſen, wrote by the moſt celebrated authors of 
various other nations. 


In his library Monſ. Peliſſon ſpent the happieſt 
moments of his life ; but nobody envied him the 
felicity which he felt from his literary attach- 
ments, as he diſcovered no ſmall felfiſhneſs by 
them, never imparting what he read, never ap- 
pearing deſirous of increafing his knowledge by 
the communication of his ideas. By that ſelfiſhneſs 
he certainly excluded himſelf from a variety of 
acquiſitions, which might have rendered his li- 
terary proſpects more extenfive ; which might 
have at once enlarged and embelliſhed his mind. 
Like a Quaker, all his light was within, and 
none of his friends were benefited by his internal 
illuminations. In how unamiable a point of view 
does the man of erudition appear when he thus, 
keeping his learned ftores locked up in his own 
mind, broods over them with the wretched fa- 
tisfaction of a miſer, hanging over his coffers. 


With this ſelfiſh attachment to books, Monſ. 
Peliſſon converſed little with men, and ſtill lefs 
with women: tranſported with the ſociety of 

the 
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the dead (if I may hazard the expreſſion) he had 
ſcarce any reliſh for the converſation of the living; 
and, indeed, by ſpending the greateſt part of his 
time in reading, he became gradually as unfit as 
he was unwilling to converſe, ſo that when he 
came into company (and he could not always 
avoid mixing with the world,) he looked like a 
ce ſtatute dropped from its pedeſtal,” and talked 
with as much embarraſſment as if he had been 
a ſavage juſt brought from his native wood, 
without the ſmalleſt marks of civilization about 
him; as awkward in his deportment, and as 
much at a loſs for words. 


By many this learned gentleman was laughed 
at for his uncouthneſs and ſingularity ; by many 
ſhunned from the ſtrong operation of diſguſt ; 
by few he was pitied for habits which ne had 
contracted by living in a kind of ſolitude, and 
for his inability to ſet himſelf off to advan- 
tage, from the adheſion of them. Such a man 
may as well attempt to change his ſkin, as to 
make himſelf an agreeable companion. 


It will not be ſuppoſed by the readers of this 
ſketch of Mon. Peliflon's character, that he was 
a man of gallantry. During the courſe of thoſe 


years, indeed, when moſt men, if they are ſuſ- 
| ceptible 
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ceptible of tender impreſſions, feel their hear? 
foftened by their interviews with the fair ſex; 
Monſ. Peliſſon was too much engaged with his 
Cleopatras and Octavias, his Arrias and his Por- 
tias, his Cornelias, Terentias, and Calpurnias, and 
other illuſtrious women of antiquity, to think of 
any living female, though he might have, with 
little trouble, diſcovered women who would not 
have diſgraced the ladies above-mentioned with 


their acquaintance. 


Monſ. Peliſſon having waſted the prime of his 
life among his books, having arrived within a few 
months of his grand climacteric, was ſeized one 
day (being overheated by a paſſage in Ovid's Art 
of Love,) with a voilent—a prepoſterous deſire 
to have a connection with a fair one. 


When the paſſion of love gets into an old 
man's head, it allows him as little quiet as it 
does a young one, though the ſenſations which 
it excites cannot be ſuppoſed to operate with 
equal force. Monſ. Peliſſon was ſo much diſturbed 
by his amorous ſenſations, that he was determined 
to look out for a female companion immediately, 
and to commit two miſtakes of the firſt magni- 
tude—to take a wife to his boſom, and to marry 
a young woman, Accordingly he apphed to a 

R married 
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married lady of his acquaintance, who would, he 
imagined, without laughing at him, aſſiſt him in 
arriving at the ſummit of his wiſhes. 


The lady to whom Monſ. Peliſſon applied for a 
wife, was a Madame Bourdieu, very happily 
united with a merchant of reputation, and in 
affluent circumſtances. She was a ſenſible, con- 
verſible, eaſy, good-natured woman; friendly and 
facetious. No woman loved humour better than 
Madame Bourdieu, and no woman ever ſaw the 
ridiculous ſooner in her own ſex, or in the other ; 
however, not having the leaſt ſpark of malevo- 
lence in her diſpoſition, ſhe never took a de- 
light in expoſing the weakneſſes of her friends, 
and of making herſelf merry at their expence. 
When Monſ. Peliflon, therefore, opened his mind 
to her with regard to his matrimonial deſign, 
and intreated her to recommend him to a young 
lady well brought up, with a good underſtanding, 
and a good temper, (he was entirely eaſy about 
fortune, having enough for both,) ſhe was ready 
to laugh out at his propoſal and requeſt ; but 
having really a regard for him, and pitying a pro- 
penſity which could not but lead him into a © ſea 
of troubles,” *' ſhe endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from his intended nuptials, and (touching with 
great delicacy upon his advanced age,) adviſed 


him, 
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him, in the moſt friendly manner, to give up all 
thoughts of an hymenial connection. 


Monſ. Pelifſon heard his friendly monitreſs with 
patience, but not with pleaſure. He did not in- 
terrupt her in the midſt of her diſſuaſives and ad- 
monitions, but as ſoon as ſhe had cloſed her anſwer, 
he convinced her, by his immediate reply to it, that 
ſhe had ſpent her breath, and exhauſted her rea- 
ſoning and elocution to no purpoſe. He was like 
Sir Wilful Witwood—he would do it: he would 
marry. It is reſolved, Madam, I cannot live 
any longer without a wife—a young wife ; and 
if you - will not recommend one to me, I muſt 


apply to ſomebody elſe.” | 


Madame Bourdieu was too polite to affront her 
wrong-headed friend, by telling him that ſhe could 
not think of perſuading any young lady to ſacri- 
fice herſelf by marrying a man af his time of life, 
for the ſake of his money, not conceiving that 
any thing but intereſt could poſſibly induce a girl 
to be tied to him: ſhe, therefore, only aſſured him, 
that there was no young woman among her ac- 
quaintance who would ſuit him ; adding, © that 
if he ſhould find the wife he wiſhed for, he ought 
to have a very mean opinion of her principles, 

as he might ſafely conclude, ſne would marry 
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motives.“ 


Monſ. Peliſſon, not a little diſpleaſed with Ma- 
dame Bourdieu's refuſing to be an agent for him, 
in the execution of his matrimonial commiſſion, 
took bis leave of her, without being ſufficiently 
aſſected by the end of her ſpeech to relinquiſh his 
nuptial purſuits. From her he went to another 
lady, with whom he was intimately acquainted, 
and delivered the ſame requeſt. From this lady 
he met with a different reception, a reception 
more agreeable to his taſte, and more favourable 
to his deſires. 


Madame Soubliere, inſtead of endeavouring to 
damp his amorous flame, added fluel to it, by 
telling him, that ſhe knew a very handſome girl 
who would ſuit him to a hair, and who would 
think herſelf honoured by an alliance with him. 


* She is well born, continued Madame Soubliere, 


and ſhe has been well educated ; her perſon's 
ſtriking, her ſenſe is ſolid, and her parts are 
r yy ſmall fortune— 1288 


' | 17 Oh! Madam,“ be the amorous Philo 
ſapher, with an cagerneſs which did not at all fit 
graceful. upon a forehead ploughed with wrinkles, 

46 No 
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« No matter for fortune; I want' no money; T 
have enough of it for us both. Therefore, dear 
Madam, introduce me to this charming creature 
as ſoon as you can. I ſhall be on the rack of im- 
patience till you bring me to an interview with 
her.“ | 


Madame Soubliere, like an artful woman, now 
threw a few obſtacles in the antiquated lover's 
way, which would ſerve, ſhe imagined to render 
him ſtill more eager to ſee the lady whom ſhe had 
recommended to him ; and ſhe was not miſtaken : 
he ſoon, with redoubled alacrity, removed all the 
objections ſhe had ſtarted ; and upon his growing 
extravagantly preſſing, ſhe promiſed to let him 

ſee Mademoiſelle Mureau at her houſe in the 
| afternoon. Animated by this aſſurance, he left her 
with the moſt grateful acknowledgments, and 
when he got home, dreſſed himſelf with a 
preciſion to which he had not, even in his 
_ youngeſt days, attended, and in a manner which 
made him look older than he really was: at- 
tempting to appear with all the gaiety of youth 
in his apparel, the ravages which time had made 
in his face were doubly conſpicuous. 


Monſ. Peliſſon having drefſed himſelf in the 
moſt youthful ſtile, went to Madame Soubliere's, 
N and 
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and there met the lady who was deftined to be 
his wife. 


Mademoiſelle Mureau having been properly 
tutored by her friend, was thoroughly prepared 
to diſplay all her charms, dans tout leur jour, in or- 
der to ſtrike the old bachelor at firſt ſight ; and 
ſhe made ſuch good uſe of her tongue, when ſhe 
found that her eyes had been ſucceſsfully employ- 
ed, that when ſhe (ſuddenly recollecting an engage- 
ment in another place) quitted the room, ſhe left 
her uncommon admirer abſolutely enchanted. 


Monſ. Peliſſon, the moment Mademoifelle Mu- 
reau had left the room, told the lady who had 
fpoke to him in her favour, that ſhe had given 
him the higheſt pleafure, and that he would, with 
her permiſſion, wait on her the next day. His 
requeſt was readily complied with: accordingly 
he made his appearance at the ſame place, in or- 
der to enjoy a fecond interview with his future 


-bride. 


In his ſecond interview with the lady who had 
ſtruck him ſo much in his firſt, he was ſtil] more 
delighted with her perſon, her behaviour, and her 
converſation ; and before he took leave of her, 
he found an opportunity to make his addreſſes to 

her 
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her in form, which were received with a ſecret 
approbation. From that time his viſits to Ma- 
dame Soubliere's were frequent. 


The frequent viſits of this fingular gentleman 
to a lady who was noted for match-making, oc- 
caſioned no ſmall ſpeculation among the few 
friends with whom he aſſociated, by way of re- 
laxing his mind when he was tired with reading. 
They could not help wondering at the new appear- 
ance which he made en galant homme, being now 
more ſtudious of his dreſs than he had ever been; 
but they did not know how to believe that he was 
going to be married. However, they were ſoon 
well aſſured that he was actually upon the point of 
entering into a matrimonial connection, and were 
unanimouſly of an opinion, when they heard the 
name of the lady pitched upon for his wife, 
that he would, in a little while after his wed- 
ding-day, ſeverely condemn himſelf for his pre- 
cipitation. 


In the midſt of his preparations for that day, 
Monſ. Peliſſon received a viſit from one of his 
moſt intimate friends, juſt arrived from a rural 
excurſion, and was accoſted by him in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


« Bleſs 
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* Bleſs me! my dear Peliſſon, you do not look 
the man J left here ſome weeks ago. I left you 
almoſt buried among your books: I find you in a 
dreſs very unlike that of a philoſopher, and much 
more like that of a man of the world. What, 
T befeech you, has produced this ſtriking change, 
not only in your appearance, but in your looks? 
'You have not the ſame learned face you had 
when I was with you before I ſet out upon my 
Tttle tour; there is not that hardneſs in your fea- 
tures which I then obſerved in them. What can 
Jo much have altered the expreſſion in them ? 


Did I not know that you bid defiance to the fair 


fex, and all their charms, I ſhould imagine that 
ſome artful female has put all philoſophical ideas 
to the rout, and filled your boſom with the ten- 
dereſt ſenſations.” . | 


Monf. Peliſſon having heard his friend's effu- 
ſions with great patience, could not now refrain 
from interrupting him“ Ah, my dear Janelle,” 
ſaid he, with a forcible preſſure of the hand, 
am not the ſame man I was when you faw 
me ſome time ago; I have a new ſet of ſenſa- 
tions, and a new train of refle&tions. I am trans- 


formed into a new creature; this great transfor- 


mation has been produced by Love.” 
172 At 
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At the moment the word love was articulatec, 
Monſ. Janelle burſt into a violent fit of laughter. 
As ſoon as he was in a condition to get out his 
words, he replied, © Love! impoſſible! you in love? 
My grave, learned, ſtudious Peliſſon in love? You 
certainly joke, you can never be in earneſt :;—In 
love !” 


«I am not at all ſurprized at your aſtoniſhment 
upon this occaſion,” ſaid Monſ. Peliſſon, © as you 
ſurely had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that I ſhould ever 
have been, with my ſtrong paſſion for literature, 
ſeized with a paſſion for women; but ſo it is: 
finding myſelf no. longer able to live without a fe- 
male companion, and not chuſing, upon many ac- 
counts, a diſhonourable connection, I made en- 
quiries among ſome of my female friends for a 
wife, and haye diſcovered, in Mademoiſelle Mu- 
_ reau, the very woman formed to make me the 
happieſt of men.” 


At the mention of Mademoiſelle Mureau's 
name, Monſ. Janelle was more inclined to pity 
his friend, than to laugh at him: of all the girls 
whom he knew, he looked upon her as the moit 
unfit to render an old man tolerably happy in 
the marriage-ſtate ; and therefore endeavoured, 
with all the warmth of language which his friend- 

S ſhip 
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ſhip excited, and more-warmth of temper than 
was welcome, to diſſuade him from marrying 
Mademoiſelle Mureau ; making uſe of, at the 
ſame time, what he thought unanſwerable argu- 
ments, to give ſtrength to his diſſuaſions. 


| Young men in love are ſeldom to be reaſoned 
with: old men never: Monſ. Peliſſon heard all that 
his friend urged againſt his union with Mademoi- 
ſelle Mureau, without being in the leaſt affected by 
it; and on being cloſe puſhed, declared, at length, 
that he would leave the room, if any thing more + 
was ſaid upon the ſubject. 


.- Monf. Janelle now perceiving that he had no 
hopes of ſaving his deluded friend from a marriage 
which could not, according to his ſentiments with 
regard to the lady in queſtion, be productive of 
any felicity, to him, retired; but not without en- 
treating him with additional earneſtneſs, to con- 
ſider very ſeriouſly upon the ſtep he was going to 
take; and cloſed his entreaties with the following 
line and a half from Virgil, which have been 
often quated upon other occaſions : 


« Facilis deſcenſus averni; ſed revocare gradum, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt.”— 


Mont. 
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- Mon. Peliſſon was not at all ſorry to be left by 
himſelf, after having had his ears attacked ina 

manner highly diſagreeable to them. When he 
had recovered a little from the agitation of ſpirits 
into which his friend's arguments, perſuaſions, 
and entreaties had thrown him, he repaired to the 
houſe which contained the bright object of his 

withes, and with her converſation, ſoon forgot all 
Janelle had been driving into his head. 


In a few days after this reſtoring viſit, this ill- 
matched, ill-ſuited couple, Monf. Peliſſon and 
Mademoiſelle Mureau, were indiſſolubly united. 
When the marriage ceremony was performed, 
the wrinkled bridegroom carried his blooming 
bride home in triumph; and while he ſat grinning 
by her in his carriage, envied not the fineſt young 
fellow in France, with the fineſt girl in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſo thoroughly ſatisfied was he with his 
nuptial choice. 


From marriages ſo diſproportionate, from mar- 
riages between Januarys and Mays, between pairs 
with ſenſations as oppoſite as the firſt and laſt 
ſeaſon of the year, what felicity can be expected? 
Is it poſible for a man in the winter of life to be 
a proper companion for a woman in her fpring ? 
Can an Helena look upon Neſtor with the eyes of 

| love? 
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love? But it is needleſs to carry the contraſt any 


farther. Moo. Pelifſon, heated with a falſe fre, 


caught from the inflammatory pages of the poet 
Sulmo, felt his ardors weaker and weaker from 
the day of marriage, and, in a ſhort time, called 
himſelf a thouſand fools for having been miſled 
by an ignis fatus, a deceitful flame, into the hy- 
menial circle, from which he wiſhed moſt ſincerely 
to remove himſelf; but he was faſt bound by an 
adamantine chain, and was condemned like a 
gally ſlave, to that circle for life. 


Madame Peliſſon having gained her point by 
marrying her antiquated lover, did not deem it 
neceſſary to keep on the maſk which ſhe had 
made uſe of during the mollia tempora fandi, the 
ſoft ſeaſon of courtſhip. In ſhort, ſhe became ſo 
extravagant-a wife, and alarmed her huſband to 
ſuch a degree by her behaviour to the men, who 
now flocked to the houſe with her female friends, 
a numerous corps, that he had ſcarce any reſt 
night or day. Often would he fly to his literary 
apartments to enjoy ſome peace with his beloved 
books, with his filent companions, when his ears 
had been almoſt ſtunned by the converſation of 
his loquacious ones; but in vain: they purſued 
bim into his library, -toffed about his ancients 
with a provoking wildneſs, and rallied him to 

death 


-.- ; death for nin over works of muſty fellows, . 
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whe had been for centuries in their grave. 

It is not eaſy to deſcribe the numerous inter- 
ruptions which Monſ. Peliſſon met with to his 
domeſtic happineſs, as a philoſopher ſtrongly ad- 
dicted to letters; nor is it leſs difficult to paint 
the diſquietudes which he endured as a man: as 
a man yoked with a woman who had married 


— 


him entirely for his money; who had no reliſh 


for any intellectual pleaſures, but a high taſte for 
all the bodily diverſions of the age; who was in- 
deed never happy but in a croud, at once ad- 


miring and admired; and who was determined 


to live with as much ſpirit as any woman in the 
kingdom. 


Among the faſhionable pleaſures of the age, 
to which Madame Peliſſon was violently attached, 
gaming had a conſiderable ſhare of her attention; 
and as ſhe, in general, was ſucceſsful, ſhe was 
naturally tempted to raiſe ſupplies for her pocket 
expences from the tables of chance. One night, 
however, by a run of il-luck, ſhe not only loſt 
all the money ſhe had about her, but much more 
than ſhe poſſibly could advance without drawing 
upon her huſband ; and as he had, in a generous 


fit, 
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fit, given her a large ſum that very day, ſhe knew 
not how to aſk him fo ſoon for an addition to it. 
In this dilemma ſhe requeſted the gentleman who 
Had laid her fo heavily under contribution (who 
had, indeed, won her money in a very unfair 
-manner) to ſtay a few days for the diſcharge of 
her debts. He readily conſented, but with a 
proviſo, that if ſhe did not, within a month, ſettle 
with him in a pecuniary way, ſhe ſhould, upon 
the payment of his winnings afterwards, treat him 
with a perſonal douceur. To this proviſo the lady 
willingly ſubſcribed, not doubting but that ſlie 
ſhould, before the expiration of the ſtipulated 
time, wheedle her old man out of the ſum ſhe 
wanted, and fave her reputation. 


When Dufort, the ſucceſsful gameſter, made the 
above propoſal to Madame Peliſſon, he little 
thought that he ſhould, in a few nights, be ſtripped 
bimſelf by the ſuperior addreſs of his opponents. 
In this reduced condition, he wrote a line, to 
inform her of his loſs, and to preſs her for the 
immediate payment of the money ſhe owed him. 
Not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer from her, he 
refented her behaviour ſo much, that he reſolved 
to go himſelf to Monſ. Peliſſon directly, and inſiſt 
upon his diſcharging his wife's debt. 

; | Monſ. 
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Monſ. Peliſſon ſeeing a very ſmart young fel- 
low introduced to him one morning, while he 
was intently reading in his night-gown and cap, 
ſtarted, and was juſt going to aſk him what his 
buſineſs .was, as he had not ſeen him before; 
when his lady, having obſerved Dufort from her 
own apartment, came running into the room, and 
arreſted his attention by appearing before him in 
a very ſignificant attitude; laying her finger upon 
her lip, as if ſhe wiſhed him to be ſilent with re- 
gard to tranſactions between them, and looking 
at him, at the ſame time, as if ſhe had ſomething 
to communicate which would give him ſatisfaction. 


Dufort, in conſequence of theſe pantomimical 
hints (though he was hard preſſed for caſh) de- 
termined not to blab; and. accordingly addreſſed 
Monſ. Peliſſon in a ſtyle different from that which 
he had intended to adopt. Inſtead of acquainting 
him with the demands he had upon his wife, he 
made a number of apologies for having miſtaken 
the houſe, and bowing profoundly, retired, di- 
recting an anſwer, ſufficiently expreſſive, to the 
lady of the houſe with his eyes. 


The ſudden appearance of this ſtranger, his 
ſubſequent behaviour, and his extraordinary de- 


parture, very much alarmed the old gentleman, 
| who, 
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who, before this incident, had diſcovered ſtrqng 
marks of a jealous diſpoſition. From this mo- 
ment he ſuſpected his wife of having an intrigue 
with him: and, in conſequence of his encreaſed 
apprehenſions, watched her more narrowly than 
ever; but, in ſpite of all his vigilance, ſhe gave 
him the flip one evening, and eloped with Dufort : 
to his additional mortification, ſhe carried away 
with her things of value enough to convince him 
that ſhe had no deſign to return. 


ANECDOTE 
or 


M. DE VIELLEVILLE. 


RANCIS the Firsr having appointed this 
French Nobleman Captain of a Regiment 

of which he had been Lieutenant, ſent for him 
to announce his promotion to him. Vielleville 
humbly thanked his Majeſty for the honour he 
had conferred on him, but begged to decline it, 
as he ſaid he © had done nothing as yet worthy 
of it.“ His Sovereign replied, « Why, Sir, I am 
very much miſtaken, then; for I thought if you 
| had 
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you had been ſive hundred miles off, that you 
would have -galloped night and day to aſk this 
rank of me, and now I offer it to you myſelf, 
you refuſe it. I cannot tell, I am ſure, on what 
other occaſion you can expett that I ſhould give it 
to you.” „Sire,“ replied Vielleville, © on the 
day of battle, when I ſhall have done ſomething 
to deſerve it ; but if I accept of the honour your 
Majeſty intends for me at this inſtant, all my com- 
panions would ridicule me for accepting it, and 
and ſuppoſe that it was given me in conſideration 
of my being the near relation of the officer who 
laſt held it. I aſſure your Majeſty, I had rather 
die than obtain rank by any other favour than by 
that of ſervice. 


Copy of a Letler from GEO. GRANVILLE, after- 

wards Lord LanDsDown, vritten to his Father 
about @ Month before the PRINCE of ORANGE 
landed. | 


15 Man. near Do As TER, 
October 6th, 1688. 


To the Honourable Barnard Granville, at the 
Earl of Bathe's, St. James 8. 


c IR, Ma 


= Your having no pri of aide a com- 
miſſion for me, can no way alter or cool my de- 
'E fire 
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fire at this important juncture to venture my life, 
in ſome manner or other, for my King and my 
country. 


e cannot bear living under the reproach of 
lying obſcure and idle in a country retirement, 
when every man who has the leaſt ſenſe of honour 
ſhould be preparing for the field. 


« You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance 
I ſubmitted to your commands upon Monmouth's 
rebellion, when no importunity could prevail 
with you to permit me to leave the academy: I 
was too young to be hazarded; but, give me 
leave to ſay, it is glorious at any age to die for 


one's country, and the ſooner the nobler the ſa- 


| crifice. 


I am now older by three years, My uncle 
Bathe was not ſo old when he was left among the 
ſlain at the battle of Newbury; nor You your- 
ſelf, Sir, when you made your eſcape from your 

- tutors, to join your brother at the defence of 

Scilly. | 


The ſame cauſe is now come round about 
again. The King has been miſled; let thoſe who 
have miſted him be anſwerable for it. Nobody 
tl can 
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can deny but he is ſacred in his own perfon, 
and it is * honeſt man's duty to defend it. 


« You are pleaſed to ſay, it is yet doubtful if 
the Hollanders are raſh enough to make ſuch an 
attempt; but be that as it may, I beg leave to 
inſiſt upon it, that I may be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, as one whoſe utmoſt ambition it is to de- 
vote his life to his ſervice, and my 1 s, after 
the example of all * anceſtors. 


The gentry aſſembled at York, to agree upon 
the choice of repreſentatives for the county, 
have prepared an addreſs, to aſſure his Majeſty, 
they are ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes 
for him upon this and all other occaſions ; but at 
the ſame time they humbly beſeech him to give 
them ſuch magiſtrates as may be agreeable to the 
laws of the land ; for, at preſent, there is no au- 
thority to which they can legally ſubmit. 


“They have been beating up for volunteers at 


York, and the towns adjacent, to ſupply the re- 
giments at Hull ; but nobody will liſt. 


< By what I can hear, every body wiſhes well to 
the King ; but they would be glad if his 3 
were hanged. 


| e The 
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Ihe winds continue ſo contrary, that no land- 
ing can be ſo ſoon as was apprehended; there- 
fore I may hope, with your leave and aſſiſtance, to 
be in readineſs before any action can begin. I be- 
ſeech you, Sir, moſt humbly and moſt earneſtly, 
to add this one act of indulgence more to ſo 
many other teſtimonies which I have conſtantly 
received of your goodneſs; and be pleaſed to be- 
lieve me always with the utmoſt _"y and ſub- 
miſſion, Sir, en 


*© Your moſt 4utiful Son, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, _ 
Geo. G RANVILLE.” 


THE VANITY . 
OF 
WISHING FOR OLD AGE. 


\NLARGE my life with multitude of days, 
In health and ſickneſs, thus the ſuppliant 
prays ; | 

Hides from himſelf his ſtate, and ſhuns to know 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o'er, impatient to deſtroy, 

And ſhuts up all the paſſages of joy: 

1 In 
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In vain the gifts their bounteous ſeaſons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower; 
With liſtleſs eyes the dotard views the ſtore, 
He views and wonders that they pleaſe no more. 
Now pall the taſteleſs meats and joyleſs wines, 
And luxury with ſighs her ſlave reſigns. 
Approach ye minſtrels, try the ſoothing 2 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain, 

No ſound, alas! would touch th' impervious ear, 
Tho' dancing mountains witneſs Orpheus near. 
No lute nor lyre his feeble power attend, 


Nor ſweeter muſic of a virtuous friend; 


But everlaſting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perverſely grave, or poſitively wrong. 
The ſtill returning tale, and ling'ring jeſt, 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueſt; 
While growing hopes ſcarce awe the gath'ring 
ſneer, 

And ſcarce a legacy can bribe to hear; 
The watchful gueſts ſtill hint the laſt offence, 
The daughter's petulance—the ſon's expence, 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous ſkill, 
And mould his paſſions till they make his will. 
Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 
Lay ſiege to life, and preſs the dire blockade; 
But unextinguiſh'd av'rice ſtill remains, 
And dreaded loſſes aggravate his pains ; 

He 
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He turns, with anxtous heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debts and mortgages of lands : 
Or views his coffers with ſuſpicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold and counts it till he dies. 
But grant the virtues of a temp'rate prime, 
Bleſs with an age exempt from ſcorn or crime, 
An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay, | 
And glides in modeſt innocence away; 

Whoſe peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whoſe night congratulating confcience cheers, 
The gen'ral fav'rite as the gen'ral friend, 

Such age there is, and who would wiſh its end? 
Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flings, 

To preſs the weary minutes' flagging wings; 
New ſorrow riſes as the day returns, 

A ſiſter ſickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the ſable bier, 

Now lacerated friendſhip claims a tear; 

Year chaſes year, decay purſues decay, 

Still drops fome joy from with'ring life away: 
New forms ariſe, and diff rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the ſtage, 

Till pitying Nature figns the laſt releaſe, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 


ORI- 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE 


OP 


VOLTAIRE. 


OLTAIRE, during his laſt viſit at Paris, was 
fatigued by the congratulations of people 
of all ranks, A young Author, of middling 
talents and meaſureleſs vanity, thought it his 
duty to do homage to the Neſtor of literature. 
Being introduced to the Philoſopher, he began 
his complimentary addreſs in theſe words; 
Great man! to day, I falute you as Homer; 
to morrow, I will falute you as Sophocles; next 
day, as Plato.“ He would have proceeded, but 
Voltaire interrupting him, ſaid, Little man! I 
am very old—could you not pay all your viſits in 
one day?“ | 


8 I 


HISTORY. OF AMELIA; 
din 5 
MALEVOLENCE DEFEATED. 
RS. Winifred Wormwood was the daughter 
of a ruſtic merchant, who, by the happy 


union of many lucrative trades, amaſſed an enor; 
| ; mous 
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mous fortune. His family conſiſted of three girls, 
and Winifred was the eldeſt: long before ſhe was 
twenty, ſne was ſurrounded with lovers, ſome 
probably attracted by the ſplendid proſpect of her 
expected portion, and others truly captivated by 
her perſonal graces; for her perſon was elegant, 
and her elegance was enlivened with peculiar vi- 
vacity. Mr. Wormwood was commonly called a 
kind parent, and an honeſt man; and he might 
deſerve, indeed, thoſe honourable appellations, 
if it were not a profanation of language to apply 
them to a narrow and a ſelfiſh ſpirit. He indulged 
his daughters in many expenſive amuſements, 
becauſe it flattered his.pride; but his heart was 
engroſſed by the profits of his extenſive traffic: 
he turned, with the moſt repulſive aſperity, from 
every propoſal that could lead him to diminiſh his 
capital, and thought his daughters unreaſonable, 
if they wiſhed for any permanent ſatisfaction above 
that of ſeeing their father increaſe in opulence and 
ſplendour. His two younger children, who inhe- 
rited from their deceaſed mother a tender delicacy 
of frame, languiſhed and died at an early period 
of life, and the death of one of them was imputed, 
with great probability, to a ſevere diſappointment 
in her firſt affection. Ihe more ſprightly W Ini 
fred, whoſe heart was a perfect ſtranger to gen- 
uine love, ſurmounted the mortitication of ſecing 
| oe dank 
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many ſuitors diſcarded ; and, by the inſenſate 
avarice of her father, ſhe was naturally led into 
habits of artifice and intrigue. Poſſeſſing an un- 
common ſhare of very ſhrewd and piercing wit, 
with the moſt profound hypocriſy, ſhe contrived 
to pleaſe, and to blind her plodding old parent; 
who perpetually harangued on the diſcretion of 
his daughter, and believed her a miracle of reſerve 
and prudence, at the very time when ſhe was 
ſuſpected of ſuch conduct as would have diſqua- 
lified her, had it ever been proved, for the rank 
ſhe now holds in this Eſſay. She was ſaid to have 
amuſed herſelf with a great variety of amorous 
adventures, which eluded the obſervation of her 
father; but of the many lovers, who ſighed to 
her in ſecret, not one could tempt her into mar- 
riage; and, to the ſurpriſe of the public, the rich 
heireſs of Mr. Wormwood reached the age of 
thirty-ſeven, without changing her name. 


Juſt as ſhe arrived at this mature ſeaſon of lite, 
the opulent old gentleman took his leave of a 
world, in which he had acted a buſy part, pleaſed 
with the idea of leaving a large fortune, as a 
monument of his induſtry, but wanting the ſupe- 
_ rior ſatisfaction, which a more generous parent 
would probably have derived from the happy 
eſtabliſhment of. a daughter, He gained, how- 

U ever, 
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ever, from the hvpocriſy of Winifred, what he 
could not claim from her affection, the honour of 
being lamented with a profuſion of tears. She 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf by diſplaying all the delicate 
gradations of filial ſorrow; but recovered, at a 
proper time, all the natural gaiety of her temper, 
which ſhe had now the full opportunity of in- 
dulging, being miſtreſs of a magnificent manſion, 
within a mile of a populous town, and enabled 
to enliven it with all the arts of luxury, by inhe- 
riting ſuch accumulated wealth, as would ſafely 
ſupport the utmoſt efforts of provincial ſplendor. 
Miſs Wormwood now expected to ſee every 
bachelor of figure and conſequence a ſuppliant 


at her feet: ſhe promiſed to herſelf no little enter- 


tainment in ſporting with their addreſſes, without 
the fear of ſuffering from a tyrannical huſband, as 
ſhe had learned caution from her father, and had 
privately refolved not to truſt any man with her 
money; a reſolution the more diſcreet, as ſhe had 


much to apprehend, and very little to learn from 


ſo dangerous a maſter! The good-natured town, 
in whoſe environs the rich Winifred reſided, very 
kindly pointed out to her no leſs than twenty lively 
beaux for her choice ; but, to the ſhame or the 
honour of thoſe gentlemen, they were too honeſt 
to make any advances. The report of her youth- 
ful frolics, and the dread of her ſarcaſtic wit, had 

more 
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more power to repel, than her perſon and her 
wealth had to attract. Paſling her fiftieth year, 
ſhe acquired the ſerious name of Miſtreſs, without 
the dignity of a wife, and without receiving a 
ſingle offer of marriage from the period in which 
ſhe became the poſſeſſor of ſo opulent a fortune. 


Whether this mortifying diſappointment had 
given a peculiar aſperity to her temper, or whether 
malevolence was the earlier characteriſtic of her 
mind, I will not pretend to determine; but it is 
certain, that from this autumnal, or rather wintry 
ſeaſon of her life, Mrs. Wormwood made it her 
chief occupation to amuſe herſelf with the moſt 
ſubtle devices of malicious ingenuity, and to 
fruſtrate every promiſing ſcheme of affection and 
delight, which ſhe diſcovered in the wide circle 
of her acquaintance. She ſeemed to be tormented 
with an inceſſant dread, that youth and beauty 
might ſecure to themſelves that happineſs, which 
ſhe found wit and fortune were unable to beſtow,; 
hence ſhe watched, with the moſt piercing eye, all 
the lovely young women of her neighbourhood, 
and often infinuated herſelf into the confidence 
of many, that ſhe might penetrate all the ſecrets of 
their love, and privately blaſt its ſucceſs. She 
was enabled to render herſelf intimate with the 
young and the lovely, by the opulent ſplendor in 
"HE | which 
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which ſhe lived, and by the bewitching vivacity 
of her converſation. Her talents of this kind 
were, indeed, extraordinary; her mind was never 
poliſhed or enriched by literature, as Mr. Worm- 
wood ſet little value on any books, excepting thoſe 
of his counting-houſe; and the earlier years of his 
daughter were too much engaged by duplicity and 
intrigue, to leave her either leiſure or inclination 
for a voluntary attachment to more improving 
ſtudies. She read very little, and was acquainted 
with no language but her own; yet a brilliant 
underſtanding, and an uncommon portion of ready 
wit ſupplied her with a more alluring fund of 
converſation, than learning could beſtow. She 
chiefly recommended herſelf to the young and 
inexperienced, by the inſinuating charm of the 
molt lively ridicule, and by the art of ſeaſoning 
her diſcourſe with wanton inuendos of ſo ſubtle 
a nature, that gravity knew not how to object to 
them. She had the ſingular faculty of throw- 
ing ſuch a ſoft and dubious twilight over the 
moſt licentious images, that they captivated curio- 
ſity and attention, without exciting either fear 
or diſguſt. Her malevolence was perpetually 
diſguiſed under the maſk of gaiety, and ſhe com- 
pletely poſſeſſed that plauſibility of malice, ſo 
difficult to attain, and fo forcibly recommended 
jo the words of Lady Macbeth: 
| | * Bear 
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« Bear welcome in your eye, 

« Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 
«© flower, | | 

* But be the ſerpent under it 


With what ſucceſs ſhe practiſed this dangerous 
leſſon, the reader may learn from the following 
adventure. ; 


It was the cuſtom of Mrs. Wormwood to pro- 
feſs the moſt friendly ſolicitude for female youth, 
and the higheſt admiration of beauty; ſhe wiſhed 
to be conſidered as their patroneſs, becauſe ſuch 
an idea afforded her the faireſt opportunities of 
ſecretly mortifying their inſufferable preſumption. 
With a peculiar refmement in malice, ſhe firſt 
encouraged, and afterwards defeated, thoſe amu- 
ſing matrimonial projects, which the young and 
beautiful are ſo apt to entertain. The higheſt 
gratification, which her ingenious malignity could 
deviſe, conſiſted in torturing ſome lovely inexpe- 
rienced girl, by playing upon the tender paſhons 
of an open and unſuſpetting heart. | 


* 


Accident threw within her reach a moſt tempt- 
ing ſubject for ſuch fiend-like diverſion, in the 
perſon of Amelia Nevil, the daughter of a brave 
and accompliſhed officer, who cloſing a laborious 
* | * 
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and honourable lite in very indigent circumſtances, 
had left his unfortunate child to the care of his 
maiden fiſter. The aunt of Amelia was ſuch an 
Old Maid as might alone ſuffice to reſcue the 
ſiſterhood from ridicule and contempt. She had 
been attached, in her early days, to a gallant 
youth, who unhappily loſt his own life in pre- 
ſerving that of his dear friend, her brother: ſhe 
devoted herſelf to his memory with the moſt ten- 
der, unaffected, and invariable attachment; re- 
fuſing ſeveral advantageous offers of marriage, 
though her income was ſo narrow, that neceſſity 
obliged her to convert her whole fortune into an 
annuity, juſt before the calamitous event hap- 
pened, which made her the only guardian of the 
poor Amelia. This lovely, but unfortunate girl was 
turned of fourteen on the death of her father. 
She found, in the houſe of his ſiſter, the moſt 
friendly aſylum, and a relation, whoſe heart and 
mind made her moſt able and willing to form the 
character of this engaging orphan, who appeared 
to be as highly favoured by nature, as ſhe was 
perſecuted by fortune. The beauty of Amelia 
was fo ſtriking, and the charms of her lively 
underſtanding began to diſplay themſelves in ſo 
enchanting a manner, that her affectionate aunt 
could not bear the idea of placing her in any 
lower order of life: ſhe gave her the education 


of 
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„f a gentlewoman, in the flattering and generous 
hope, that her various attractions might ſupply the 
abſolute want of fortune, and that ſhe ſhould enjoy 
the delight of ſeeing her dear Amelia, happily 
ſettled in marriage, before her death expoſed her 
lovely ward to that poverty, which was her only 
inheritance. Heaven diſpoſed it otherwiſe. 
This amiable woman, after having acted the part 
of a moſt affectionate parent to her indigent niece, 
died before Amelia attained the age of twenty. 
The poor girl was now apparently deſtitute of 
every reſource; and expoſed to penury, with a 
heart bleeding for the loſs of a moſt indulgent 
protector. A widow lady of her acquaintance 
very kindly afforded her a refuge in the firſt mo- 
ments of her diſtreſs, and propoſed to two of her 
opulent friends, that Amelia ſhould reſide with 
them by turns, dividing her year between them, 
and paſſing four months with each. As ſoon as 
Mrs. Wormwood was informed of this event, as 
ſhe delighted in thoſe oftentatious acts of apparent 
beneficence, which are falſely called charity, the 
deſired to be admitted among the voluntary 
guardians of the poor Amelia. To this propoſal 
all the parties afſented, and it was ſettled, that 
Amelia ſhould paſs the laſt quarter of every year, 
as long as ſhe remained ſingle, under the roof of 
Mrs. Wormwood. This lovely orphan had a ſen- 

ſibility 
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ſibility of heart, which rendered her extremely 
grateful for the protection ſhe received, but which 
made her ſeverely feel all the miſeries of depend- 
ance. Her beauty attracted a multitude of admi- 
rers, many of whom, preſuming on her poverty, 
treated her with a licentious levity, which always 
wounded her ingenuous pride. Her perſon, her 
mind, her manners, were univerſally commended 
by the men; but no one thought of making her 
his wife. Amelia,” they cried, © is an enchant- 
ing creature; but who, in theſe times, can afford 
to marry a pretty, proud girl, ſupported by cha- 
rity?” Though this prudential queſtion was never 
uttered in the preſence of Amelia, ſhe began to 
perceive its influence, and ſuffered a painful dread 
of proving a perpetual burden to thoſe friends, 
by whoſe generoſity ſhe ſubſiſted; ſhe wiſhed a 
thouſand times, that her affectionate aunt, inſtead 
of cultivating her mind with ſuch dangerous re- 
finement, had placed her in any ſtation of life 
where ſhe might have maintained herſelf by her 
own manual labour : ſhe ſometimes entertained a 
project of making ſome attempt for this purpoſe ; 
and ſhe once thought of changing her name, and 
of trying to ſupport herſelf as an actreſs on one of 
the public theatres; but this idea, which her honeſt 
pride had ſuggeſted, was effectually ſuppreſſed by 
her modeſty ; and ſhe continued to waſte the moſt 


precious 
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precious time of her youth, under the mortifica- 
tion of perpetually wiſhing to change her mode of 
life, and of not knowing how to effect it. Almoſt 
two years had now elapſed ſince the death of her 
aunt, and without any proſpe& of marriage: ſhe 
was now in her ſecond period of reſidence with 
Mrs. Wormwood. Amelia's underſtanding was 
by no means interior to her other endowments; 

ihe began to penetrate all the artful diſguiſe, and 
to gain a perfect and very painful inſight into the 
real character of her preſent hoſteſs. This' lady 
had remarked, that when Miſs Nevil refided with 
her, her houſe was much more frequented by 
gentlemen, than at any other ſeaſon. This, indeed, 
was true; and it unluckily happened, that theſe 
viſitors often forgot to applaud the ſmart ſayings 
of Mrs. Wormwood, in contemplating the ſweet 
- countenance of Amelia; a circumſtance fully ſuf- 
ficient to awaken, in the neglected wit, the moſt 
bitter envy, hatred, and malice. In truth, Mrs. 
Wormwood deteſted her lovely gueſt with the 
moſt implacable virulence ; but ſhe had the ſingu- 
lar art of diſguiſing her deteſtation in the language 
of flattery : ſhe underſtood the truth of Pope's 
maxim, Ie hurts me moſt who laviſhly commends;” 
and ſhe therefore made uſe of laviſh commendation, 
as an inſtrument of malevolence towards Amelia; 
ſhe inſulted the taſte and ridiculed the choice 
X of 
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of every new married man; and declared herſelf 
covinced that he was a fool, becaufe he had not 
choſen that moſt lovely young woman. 


To more than one gentleman ſhe ſaid, You 
muſt marry Amelia; and, as few men chuſe 
to be driven into wedlock, ſome offers were 
poſſibly prevented by the treacherous vehemence 
of her praiſe. Her malice, however, was not 
ſufficiently gratified by obſerving that Amelia 
had no proſpect of marriage. To indulge her 
malignity, ſhe reſolved to amuſe this unhappy 
girl with the hopes of ſuch a joyous event, and 
then to turn, on a ſudden, all theſe ſplendid hopes 
into mockery and deluſion. Accident led her to 
pitch on Mr. Nelſon, as a perſon whoſe name ſhe 
might with the greateſt ſafety employ, as the 


inſtrument of her inſidious deſi , and with the 
greater chance of ſucceſs, as ſhe obſerved that 


Amelia had conceived for him a particular 
regard. I 


Mr. Nelſon was a gentleman, who, having met 
with very ſingular events, had contracted a great, 
but very amiable ſingularity of character: he was 
placed, early in life, in a very lucrative commercial 
ſituation, and was on the point of ſettling happily 
in marriage with a very beautiful young lady, when 

the 
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the houſe, in which ſhe reſided, was conſumed 
by fire. Great part of her family, and among 
them the deſtined bride, was buried in. the ruins. 


Mr. Nelſon, in loſing the object of his ardent 
affection, by ſo ſudden a calamity, loſt for ſome 
time the uſe of his reaſon; and when his health 
and ſenſes returned, he ſtill continued under the 
oppreſſion of the profoundeſt melancholy, till his 
fond devotion to the memory of her whom he had 
loſt in ſo ſevere a manner, ſuggeſted to his fancy a 
ſingular plan of benevolence, in the proſecution 
of which, he recovered a great portion of his 
former ſpirits. This plan conſiſted in ſearching 
for female objects of charity, whoſe diſtreſſes had 
been occaſioned by fire. As his fortune was 
very ample, and his own. private expences very 
moderate, he was able to relieve many unfortu- 
nate perſons in this condition; and his affectionate 
imagination delighted itſelf with the idea, that 
in theſe uncommon acts of beneficence, he was 
guided by the influence of that lovely angel, whoſe 
mortal beauty had periſhed in the flames. 


Mr. Nelſon frequently viſited a . iter, 
** was ſettled in the town where Mrs. Worm- 
wood reſided. There was alſo in the fame town, 
an amiable elderly widow, for whom he had a 
particular 
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particular eſteem. . This lady, whoſe name was 
Melford, had been left in very ſcanty circum- 
ſtances on the death of her huſband, and, reſiding 
at that time in London, ſhe had been involved in 
additional diſtreſs by that calamity, to which the 
attentive charity of Mr. Nelſon was for ever di- 
rected : he more than repaired the loſs which ſhe 
ſuſtained by fire, and aſſiſted in ſettling her in the 
neighbourhood of his ſiſter. 


Mrs. Melford had been intimate with the aunt 
of Amelia, and was ſtill the moſt valuable friend 
of that lovely orphan, who paid her frequent 
viſits, though ſhe never reſided under her roof. 
Mr. Nelſon had often ſeen Amelia at the houſe 
of Mrs. Melford, which led him to treat her with 
particular politeneſs, whenever he viſited Mrs. 
Wormwood; a circumſtance on which the latter 
founded her ungenerous project. She perfectly 
knew all the ſingular private hiſtory of Mr. Nel- 
ſon, and firmly believed, like all the reſt of his 
- acquaintance, that no attractions could ever tempt 
him to marry; but ſhe thought it poſſible to make 
Amelia conceive the hope, that her beauty had 
melted his reſolution; and nothing ſhe ſuppoſed, 
could more effectually mortify her gueſt, than to 
find herſelf derided for ſo vain an expectation. 
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Mrs. Wormwood began, therefore, to inſinuate, 
in the moſt artful manner, that Mr. Nelſon was 


very particular in his civilities to Amelia; magni- 


hed all his amiable qualities, and expreſſed the 
greateſt pleaſure in the proſpect of ſo delightful a 
match. Theſe petty artifices, however, had no 
effect on the natural modeſty and diffidence of 
Amelia ; ſhe ſaw nothing that authorized ſuch an 
idea in the uſual politeneſs of a well-bred man of 
thirty-ſeven; ſhe pitied the misfortune, ſhe admired 
the elegant and engaging, though ſerious manners, 
and ſhe revered the virtues of Mr. Nelfon; but, 
ſuppoſing his mind to be entirely engroſſed, as it 
really was, by his ſingular charitable purſuits, ſhe 
entertained not a thought of engaging his affection. 


Mrs. Wormwood was determined to play off her 
favourite engine of malignity, in a counterfeited 
letter. She had acquired, in her youth, the very 
dangerous talent of forging any hand that ſhe 
pleaſed; and her paſſion for miſchief had afforded 
her much practice in this treacherous art. Having 
previouſly, and ſecretly engaged Mr. Nelſon to 
drink tea with her, ſhe wrote a billet to Amelia, 
in the name of his hand. The billet ſaid, that he 
deſigned himſelf the pleaſure of paſſing that after- 
noon at the houſe of Mrs. Wormwood, and 
requeſted the favour of a private conference with 


Miſs 
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Miſs Nevil in the courſe of the evening, intimat- 
ing, in the moſt delicate and doubtful terms, an 
ardent deſire of becoming her huſband. Mrs. 
Wormwood contrived that Amelia ſhould not 
receive this billet till juſt before dinner time, 
that ſhe might not ſhew it to her friend and con- 
fidant Mrs. Melford, and, by her means, detebt 
its fallacy before the hour of her intended humi. 


Hation arrived. 


Amelia bluſhed on reading the note, and in the 
firſt ſurpriſe of unſuſpecting innocence, gave it to 
the vigilant Mrs. Wormwood ; who burſt into 
vehement expreſſions of delight, congratulated 
her bluſhing gueſt on the full ſucceſs of her charms, 
and triumphed in her own prophetic diſcernment 
They fat-down to dinner, but poor Amelia could 
hardly ſwallow a morſel ; her mind was in a tu- 
multuous agitation of pleaſure and amazement, 
The malicious impoſtor, enjoving her contuſion, 
allowed her no time to compole her hurried fpi- 
rits in the folitude of her chamber. Some female 
viſitors arrived to tea; and, at length, Mr. Nelſon 
entered the room. Amelia trembled and bluſhed 
as he approached her; but ſhe was a little re- 
lieved from her embarraſſment by the buſineſs of 
the tea-table, over which ſhe preſided. Amelia 
was naturally graceful in every thing ſhe did, but 

the 
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the preſent agitation of her mind gave a tempo- 
rary awkwardneſs to all her motions : ſhe com- 
mitted many little blunders in the management of 
the tea-table; a cup fell from her trembling hand, 
and was broken ; but the politeneſs of Mr. Nel- 
ſon led him to ſay ſo many kind and graceful 
things to her on theſe petty incidents, that, in- 
ſtead of increaſing her diſtreſs, they produced an 
oppoſite effect, and the tumult of her boſom gra- 
dually ſubſided into a calm and compoſed de- 
light. She ventured to meet the eyes of Mr. 
Nelſon, and thought them expreſſive of that ten- 
derneſs which promiſed a happy end to all her 
misfortunes. At the idea of exchanging miſerv 
and dependence for comfort and honour, as the 
wife of ſo amiable a man, her heart expanded 
with the moſt innocent and*grateful joy. This 
appeared in her countenance, and gave ſuch an 
exquiſite radiance to all her features, that ſhe 
looked a thouſand times more beautiful than ever. 
Mrs. Wormwood ſaw this improvement of her 
charms, and, fickening at the fight, determined 
to reduce the ſplendor of ſuch inſufferable beauty, 
and haſtily to terminate the triumph of her de- 
luded gueſt. She began with a few malicious and 
ſarcaſtic remarks on the vanity of beautiful young 
women, and the hopes which they frequently en- 
tertajned of an imaginary lover; but finding theſe 
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remarks produced not the effect ſhe intended, 
the took an opportunity of whiſpering in the ear 
of Amelia, and begged her not to harbour any 
vain expectations, for the billet ſhe had received 
was a counterfeit, and a mere piece of pleaſantry. 
Amelia thuddered, and turned pale: ſurpriſe, diſ- 
appointment, and indignation, conſpired to over- 
whelm her. She exerted her utmoſt power to 
conceal her emotions; but the conflict in her 
boſom was too violent to be diſguiſed. The tears 
which ſhe vainly endeavoured to ſuppreſs, burſt 
forth, and ſhe was obliged to quit the room in 
very viſible diſorder. Mr. Nelfon expreſſed his 
concern; but he was checked in his benevolent 
enquiries by the caution of Mrs. Wormwood, 
who ſaid, on the occaſion, that Miſs Nevil was a 
very amiable girl, but the had ſome peculiarities 
of temper, and was apt to put a wrong con- 
ſtruction on the innocent pleaſantry of her friends. 


Mr. Nelſon obſerving that Amelia did not re-. 
turn, and hoping that his departure might con- 
tribute to reſtore the interrupted harmony of the 
_ houſe, took an early leave of Mrs. Wormwoad ; 
who immediately flew to the chamber of Amelia, 
to exult, like a fiend, over that lovely victim of 
her ſucceſsful malignity. She found not the per- 


ſon, whom ſhe was ſo eager to inſult. Amelia 
had, 
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indeed, retired to her chamber, and paſſed there 
a very miſerable half hour, much hurt by the 
treacherous cruelty of Mrs. Wormwood ; and ſtill 
more wounded by reflections on her own cre- 
dulity, which ſhe condemned with that exceſs of 
ſeverity ſo natural to a delicate mind, in ar- 
raigning itſelf. She would have flown for imme- 
diate conſolation to her friend, Mrs. Melford, 
but ſhe had reaſon to believe that lady engaged 
on a viſit, and ſhe therefore reſolved to take a 
ſolitary walk for the purpoſe of compoſing her 
ſpirits ; but neither ſolitude nor exerciſe could 
_ reſtore her tranquillity ; and, as it grew late in 
the evening, ſhe haſtened to Mrs. Melford's, in 
hopes of now finding her returned. Her worthy 
old confidant was, indeed, in her little parlour 
alone, when Amelia entered the room. The eyes 
of this lovely girl immediately betrayed her diſ- 
treſs; and the old lady, with her uſual tenderneſs, 
exclaimed, © Good heaven! my dear child, for 
what have you been crying ?” © Becauſe,” replied 
Amelia, in a broken voice, and burſting into a 
freſh ſhower of tears, © becauſe I am a fool.” Mrs. 
Melford began to be moſt ſeriouſly alarmed, and, 
expreſſing her maternal ſolicitude in the kindeſt 
manner, Amelia produced the fatal paper.— 
<« There,” ſays ſhe, © is a letter in the name of 


your excellent friend, Mr. Nelſon ; it is a forgery 
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of Mrs. Wormwood's, and I have been ſuch an 
idiot as to believe it real.“ 


The affectionate Mrs. Melford, who, in her 
firſt alarm, had apprehended a much heavier ca- 
lamity, was herſelf greatly comforted in diſcover- 
ing the truth, and ſaid many kind things to con- 
ſole her young friend. - © Do not fancy,” replied 
Amelia, © that I am fooliſhly in love with Mr. 
Nelſon, though I think him the moſt pleaſing, as 
well as the moſt excellent of men; and though I 
confeſs to you, that I ſhould certainly think it a 
bleſſed lot to find a refuge from the miſery of my 
preſent dependence in the arms of ſo benevolent 
and ſo generous a protector. Thoſe arms are 
now opened to receive you,” ſaid a voice that 
was heard before the ſpeaker appeared. Amelia 
ſtarted at the ſound, and her ſurpriſe was not a 
little increaſed in ſeeing Mr. Nelſon himſelf, who 
entering the room from an adjoining apartment, 
embraced the lovely orphan in a tranſport of ten- 
derneſs and delight. Amelia, alive to all the 
feelings of genuine modeſty, was for ſome minutes 
more painfully diſtreſſed by this ſurpriſe, than ſhe 
had been by her paſt mortification. She was 
ready to fink into the earth, at the idea of having 
betrayed her ſecret to the man, from whom ſhe 
would have laboured moſt to conceal it, In the 

firſt 
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firſt tumult of this delicate confuſion, ſhe ſinks 
into a chair, and hides her face in her handker- 
chief. Nelſon, with a mixture of reſpe& and 
love, being afraid of increaſing her diſtreſs, ſeizes 
one of her hands, and continues to kiſs it with- 
out uttering a word. The good Mrs. Melford, 
almoſt as much aſtoniſhed, but leſs painfully con- 
fuſed than Amelia, beholds this unexpected ſcene 
with that kind of joy which is much more dif- 
poſed to weep than to ſpeak : and, while this 
little party is thus abſorbed in ſilence, let me haſten 
to relate the incidents which produced their ſitua- 
tion. Mr. Nelſon had obſerved the ſarcaſtic manner 
of Mrs. Wo:mwood towards Amelia, and, as ſoon 
as he had ended his uncomfortable viſit, he haſ- 
tended to the worthy Mrs. Melford, to give her 
ſome little account of what had paſſed, and-to 
concert with her ſome happier plan for the ſup- 
port of this amiable inſulted orphan. ] am ac- 
quainted,” ſaid he, © with ſome brave and weal- 
thy officers, who have ſerved with the father of 
Miſs Nevil, and often ſpeak of him with reſpect; - 
I am ſure I can raiſe among them a ſubſcription 
for the maintenance of this tender unfortunate 
girl: we will procure for her an annuity, that ſhall 
enable her to eſcape from ſuch malignant patro- 
nage, to have a little home of her own, and to 
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ſupport a ſervant.” Mrs. Meltord was tranſported 
with this idea; and, recollecting all her own 
obligations to this benevolent man, wept, and 
extolled his generoſity; and, ſuddenly ſeeing Ame- 
lia at ſome diſtance, through a bow window, 
which commanded the ſtreet in which ſhe lived, 
Thank heaven!” ſhe cried, © here comes my 
poor child, to hear and bleſs you for the extent 


of your goodneſs.” Nelſon, who delighted moſt 


in doing good by ſtealth, immediately extorted 
from the good old lady a promiſe of ſecreſy: it was 
the beſt part of his plan, that Amelia ſhould 
never know the perſons to whom the was to owe 
her independence. *I am ſtill afraid of you, my 
worthy old friend,” ſaid Nelſon ; © your counte- 
nance or manner will, I know, betray me, if Miſs 
Nevil ſees me here to night.” © Well,” ſaid the 
delighted old lady, © I will humour your delicacy ; 
Amelia will, probably, not ſtay with me ten 


minutes; you may amuſe yourſelf, for that time, 


in my ſpacious garden: I will not ſay you are 
here; and, as ſoon as the good girl returns home, 
J will come and impart to you the particulars of 
her recent vexation,” Admirably ſettled!” cried 
Nelſon; and he immediately retreated into a little 
back room, which led, through a glaſs door, into a 
long flip of ground, embelliſhed with the ſweeteſt 
and the leaſt expenſive flowers, which afforded 
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a a favourite occupation and amuſement to Mrs. 
Melford. Nelſon, after taking a few turns in 
this diminutive garden, finding himſelf rather 
chilled by the air of the evening, retreated again 
into the little room he had paſſed, intending to 
wait there till Amelia departed; but the partition 
between the parlours being extremely light, he 
overheard the tender confeſſion of Amelia, and 
was hurried towards her by an irreſiſtible impulſe, 
in the manner already deſcribed. 


Mrs. Melford was the firſt who recovered from 
the kind of trance, into which our little party had 
been thrown by their general ſurpriſe; and ſhe 
enabled the tender pair, in the proſpect of whoſe 
union her warm heart exulted, to regain thateaſy 
and joyous poſſeſſion of their faculties, which they 
loſt for ſome little time in their mutual embarraſs- 
ment. The applauſe of her friend, and the adora- 
tion of her lover, ſoon taught the diffident Amelia 
to think leſs ſeverely of herſelf. The warm-hearted 
Mrs. Melford declared, that theſe occurrences 
were the work of Heaven. © That,” replied the 
affectionate Nelſon, © I am moſt willing to allow; 
but you muſt grant, that Heaven has produced 
our preſent happineſs by the blind agency of a 
fiend; and, as our dear Amelia has too gentle a 
ſpirit to rejoice in beholding the malignity of a 
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devil converted into the torment of its poſſeſſor, 1 
muſt beg, that ſhe may not return, even for a 


ſingle night, to the houſe of Mrs. Wormwood.” 


Amelia pleaded her ſenſe of paſt obligations, 
and wiſhed to take a peaceful leave of her pa- 
troneſs; but ſhe ſubmitted to the urgent intreaties 
of Nelſon, and remained for a few weeks under 
the roof of Mrs. Melford, when ſhe was united 
at the altar to the man of her heart. Nelſon had 
the double delight of rewarding the affection of 
an angel, and of puniſhing the malevolence of a 
fiend. He announced, in perſon, to Mrs. Worm- 
wood his intended marriage with Amelia, on the 
very night when that treacherous Old Maid had 
amuſed herſelf with the hope of deriding her 
gueſt, whoſe return ſhe was eagerly expecting, in 
the moment Nelſon arrived to ſay, that Amelia 
would return no more. 


The ſurpriſe and mortification of Mrs. Worm- 
wood aroſe almoſt to frenzy; ſhe racked her mali- 
cious and inventive brain for expedients to defeat 
the match, and circulated a report for that pur- 
poſe, which decency will not allow me to explain. 
Her artifice was detected and deſpiſed. Amelia 
was not only married, but the moſt admired, the 


moſt beloved, and the happieſt of human beings ; 
an 
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an event which preyed ſo inceſſantly on the ſpirits 
of Mrs. Wormwood, that ſhe fell into a rapid 
decline, and ended, in a few months, her miſ-. 
chievous and unhappy lite, a memorable example, 
that the moſt artful malignity may ſometimes pro- 
cure for the object of its envy, that very happineſs 
which it labours to prevent. 


ANECDOTE OF Dx. GREEN. 


R. GREEN, of St. John's College, trying to 
ſkate, got a terrible fall backwards. 
Why, Doctor,“ ſaid a friend that was near him, 
«Y TI you had underſtood the buſineſs bet- 
ter.. O,“ replied the Doctor, © I have the 
theory perfectly; I want nothing but the prac- 
tice.” How many of us, in matters of a much 
higher and more important nature, come under 
the Doctor's predicament ! 


SPLEEN. 


URSE on thee Spleen! or liberate, my ſoul, 
Or I muſt call on Madneſs for relief ; 
Madneſs is bliſs, compar'd with thy controul 


Of nerveleſs yearnings, and lean, tearleſs grief! 
| For 
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For Madneſs ſometimes will give car to mirth; 
Yes, I have ſeen him ſooth'd into a ſmile : 

But thou, O Locuſt! of the ſicklieſt birth, 
Gangren'ſt all humours with thy vapoury bile! 


Not even Love—and Madneſs ſits by Love, 
And hears his tale, and ſighs, and oft will weep: 
Whilſt thou, worſt horror of the wrath of Jove? 
Wouldſt daſh him headlong from the wildeſt 


ſteep. 


can no more.—Heav'n ſave me leſt deſpair 
Drive my poor ſtruggling ſoul to tax thy care 


* — _ 


THE RASH FATHER, 


_ A MORAL TALE. 


R. Tomlinſon, a worthy and eminent mer- 

chant of- Briſtol, who had raiſed an hand- 
ſome fortune with reputation, would have been 
an unexceptionable character, if he had not acted 
in a very unfatherly manner, by having taken a 
prepoſterous averſion to his eldeſt ſon, becauſe he 
would not ſacrifice himſelf to a woman every way 
diſagreeable to him for the ſake of her money. 
In the laſt converſation between George and his 
| | father, 
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father upon the ſubject on which they frequently 
debated with mutual warmth, (though George, 
during his warmeſt objections to the lady in queſ- 
tion, did not behave diſreſpectfully) the latter 
talked to him in the following peremptory ſtrain: 


« Well, George, ſince you ſo obſtinately refuſe 
to marry Miſs Hodges, though you might make 
your fortune by making her your wife, for ſhe is 
over head and ears in love with you, and has no 
relations to controul her, I will have nothing more 
to ſay to you: therefore you may go where you 
pleaſe, for under this roof, young man, you ſhall 
not ſleep another night.” 


George was thunderſtruck at the concluding 
words of his father's ſpeech, not in the leaſt 
imagining that he would, or that he could, have 
carried his reſentment ſo far againſt him. He 
was rooted to the floor, unable, for ſome moments, 
to ſtir or to ſpeak; but he was ſoon rouſed from 
his ſtupor by his father's voice, who re addreſſed 
him with ſtill louder tones — 


_ © Why do you ſtand thus ſtupified with your 
mouth open like an idiot? I ſpeak plain enough, 
don't I?—You underſtand me, don't you?—I tell 
you, George, again, that if you will not conſent 
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to marry Hannah Hodges, you may take yourſelf 


* 


away as foon as you pleaſe! 


George made no reply, but bowed obſequiouſly, 
and moved towards the door. 


Mr. Tomlinſon, provoked at his ſilence, which he 
conſidered as a confirmation of his diſobedience, 
told him, juſt as he was ſhutting the door, © that 
he was a d—d perverſe fellow, and would, one 
time or other, repent of his folly. 


George, without returning an anſwer, quitted 
the houſe directly, and went to a gentleman in a 
different quarter of the city, from whom he had 
received, on his father's account, as well as in 
conſequence of his own good behaviour, many 
flattering civilities. 


Soon after his departure, Harry, his younger 
brother, who had been abſent a few days on his 
father's buſineſs, arrived. — When he had ac- 
quainted him with the tranſactions in which he 
had been engaged, he naturally enquired after 
his brother. 


* Your brother,” ſaid Mr. Tomlinſon, redden- 


ing with rage, © is an undutiful dog, and I have 
, given 
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given him up to his own inventions. I have nothing 
more to do with him: he has thought proper to 
refuſe Hannah Hodges, and till he can bring 
himſelf to put twenty thouſand pounds in his 
pocket by marrying a girl who doats upon him, I 
ſhall diſclaim him for my ſon.” 


Harry, ſhocked at that ſpeech, begged him'to 
recal his words, and to take his brother into fa- 
vour again; but to no purpoſe did he give the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of his fraternal affection. His 
father was inexorable, and left the room deter- 
mined to diſinherit an amiable ſon, becauſe he 
would not render himſelf wretched for life, by 
ſubmitring to his unreaſonable not to ſay cruel 
commands. 


The gentleman to whom George repaired, on 
being ejected from his father's houſe, received 


him with his uſual politeneſs, was greatly con- 
cerned to hear of his old friend's unjuſt and inju- 


rious behaviour, and kindly undertook to produce 
a reconciliation between them. 


As you are not unacquainted, Sir, with my 
father's inflexibility, when he has once ſet his 
heart on a thing, you cannot, I imagine, have any 


hopes of his receiving me again into his favour, 
| but 
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but upon his own terms, to which I can, by no 
means ſubſcribe, becauſe I cannot poſſibly think 
of giving my hand to a woman whom I behold 
with the higheſt diſguſt, in order to enrich my- 
ſelf with her fortune. Honour and conſcience 
both forbid me to act in ſo baſe, ſo mercenary a 
manner.” 

* approve of your ſentiments, George,” re- 
plied Mr. Hoſkins, and will not, you may be 
aſſured, deſire you to act in oppoſition from them; 
but, notwithſtanding what you have ſaid, I am 
ſanguine enough to believe that I ſhall be a ſuc- 
ceſsful negociator between you and your father: 
J will, at leaſt, do my beſt endeayours, and if thoſe 
endeavours ſucceed not according to my wiſhes, I 
will try to put you into a way to ſubſiſt genteelly, 
though driven from the protection of him who, 
under the influence of a contemptible paſſion, 
ſhamefully overlooks the merit of ſo worthy a ſon. 
In the mean time,” added he, © you ſhall be ac- 
commodated at my houſe.” 


George, whoſe boſom glowed with gratitude 
while Mr. Hoſkins ſpoke the above words, with 
an earneſineſs which evinced the ſincerity of his 
friendſhip, poured out the acknowledgments 
which immediately occurred to him. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hoſkins, who was a man not given to 
falſify his promiſes, went the very next day to 
Mr. Tomlinſon, and talked ſeriouſly over the 
affair which had occaſioned his viſit to him. *I 
am both ſurpriſed and concerned, my old friend,” 
ſaid he, © to find that you have treated your ſon 
George with ſo much unkindneſs, with ſo much 
injuſtice, and were | to add cruelty, I ſhould not 
make uſe of too ſtrong an expreſſion.—I always 
thought that you had too great a regard for 
George to render him miſerable.” 


Why, fo T have,” replied he, haſtily interrupt- 
ing him, © I don't want to make him miſerable; 
I want to make him happy.” 


© You have not diſcovered ſuch a defire, let 
me tell you though, by turning him out of doors, 
becauſe he will not marry the girl whom you have 
pitched upon, againſt his inclination.” 


«* Inclination What ſignifies inclination ? 


Prudence ſhould always give place to inclination. 
Hannah Hodges is a good fort of a girl, and has 
twenty thouſand pounds at her own command.— 
She is not handſome, indeed; but what of that? 
There's no neceſſity for beauty in a wife; beauty 
does a great deal more harm than good in the 

world,— 
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 world.-But that's neither here nor there. George 


has ſhewn himſelf a refractory puppy, and fo I 
have ſent him off to follow his inclination, ſince 


he is ſo deviliſh fond of it.“ 


Mr. Hoſkins, though he was not diſpoſed to 
controvert ſome of the poſitions in his friend's 
ſpeech, was ſo extremely diſſatisfied with it upon 
the whole, that he could not help re-attacking 
him with all the powers of argument and perſua- 
fion he was maſter of; but Mr. Tomlinſon re- 
mained unſhaken by them, and poſitively refuſed 
to take his ejected ſon under his roof again with- 
out the required ſubmiſſion.—Unable, therefore, 
to gain his point, Mr. Hoſkins returned to his 
young friend, and, after having thrown out a few 
fevere reflections againſt his father, which his 

umpaternal behaviour had extorted from him, he 
renewed his generous aſſurances. 


A privateer, in which Mr. Hoſkins had a con- 
fiderable ſhare, being to fail ſoon on a cruize 
againſt the French, he aſked George it he had a 
mind- to put himſelf in fortune's way, by hazard- 
ing his perſon againſt the enemies of his country. 


George, who was a patriotic youth, fired im- 
mediately at hearing theſe enemies mentioned; 
and 


— 
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and Mr. Hoſkins ventured to recommend him to 
the Captain as a young man who would do him 
no diſcredit when his courage was called upon, 


In leſs than a fortnight after the ſailing of the 
privateer in which George was on board, Miſs 
Hodges met with ſo ſmart a ſhock to her finances 
by the ſudden flight of a gentleman to the con- 
tinent whom ſhe had entruſted with a large part 
of her fortune, for the ſake of more intereſt than 
ſhe could have from the funds, that ſhe was re- 
duced to a very ſtrait ſituation ; for ſhe never, 
indeed, had the ſum of which Mr. Tomlinſon, 
miſled by appearance, and duped by his credulity, 
thought her poſſeſſed of. | 


This event. opened Mr. Tomlinſon's eyes, and 
he ſincerely repented of having proceeded with ſo 
much rigour againſt a ſon who had not, on any 
other occaſion, proved undutiful. 


Harry, ſeeing his father very much concerned 


for what he had done, and affected by his very 


penitential effuſions, ſaid, © Pray let me go, Sir, 
to Mr. Hoſkins : perhaps he may have an oppor- 
tunity ſoon to let my brother know, ſome how, 


of this happy turn; I long to have him acquainted 


with your returned regard.” 
* You 


—— ——— — 
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« You are an excellent boy, Harry,” ſaid Mr. 
Tornlinſon, © for that ſpeech ; but I ſhall never for- 
give myſelf for my raſhneſs.— My poor George 
may be killed or caſt away by this time. However, 
I will go and talk with my friend Hoſkins about 
this buſineſs.” —He accordingly went immediately 
to Mr. Hoſkins, who exprefſed a great deal of 
ſatisfaction at his repentance; and communicated 
not a little pleaſure to him by a piece of news 
he had juſt received concerning his privateer. 
* She has taken a good prize,” continued he, 
and I expect her home in a ſhort time. Your 
ſon, who is a brave boy, went out as happy as 
he could be under the load of your unkindneſs; 
but he will be quite another thing when he finds 
you ready to receive him with open arms: and I 
own, I now wiſh extremely to ſee the interview 
between you, as I am pretty ſure that you will bury 
all your former reſentment againſt him in your 
firſt embrace when he comes aſhore.” 


Ay, that I will, replied, Mr. Tomlinſon ; tho' 
I ſhould be almoſt aſhamed to ſee him. However, 
Iwill make him all the amends in my power for 
my paſt unfatherly behaviour.—In the height of 
that reſentment, which I now remember with 
the trueſt contrition, I with a haſty ſtroke of my 


pen diſinherited him; but I will, as ſoon as I get 
home, 
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home, eraſe every word dictated by paſſion, and 
ſubſtitute others, for which he ſhall have no rea- 
ſon to revile my memory when I am no more.” 


With this laudable reſolution he left Mr. HoſC- 
kins; but juſt when he came within a few yards 
of his own door, he fell down in an apoplettic fit, 
from which he was recovered by the uſual re- 
medies adminiſtered in ſuch caſes; though he 
died before he could make the intended altera- 
tion in his will. 


ANECDOTE OF JEANNIN. 


EANNIN was Preſident of the Parliament of 

Dijon, when Henry the Fourth took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Paris.—A rich country Gentleman of Bur- 
gundy being much ſtruck with Jeannin's elo- 
quence in the Parliament of that Province, was 
very anxious to have him for his ſon-in-law, and 
waited upon him to tell him of his intention. 
On his aſking him what property he poſſeſſed, 
Jeannin, pointing to his head, and to a ſmall col- 
leftion of books in the room, ſaid, © In theſe, 
Sir, conſiſt all my wealth and all my fortune.“ 


A a TRE 
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Tur FORCE or CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


A MORAL TALE. 


Very ſtriking proof of conjugal affection 

muſt give pleaſure to all who are happy 
themſelves in the marriage ſtate, in conſequence 
of it, and who wiſh to ſee every couple nuptially 
connected, in poſſeſſion of the ſame felicity ; the 
following tale, containing ſuch a proof—and on 
the ladies fide—will, ſurely, be read by the fair 
| ſex with particular ſatisfaction; by the Britiſh 
fair too, though the heroine of the ſtory is a fo- 
reigner—nay, a Florentine. 


Thoſe who have been converſant in writings 
concerning the Italian nation muſt remember to 
have met with ſevere ſtrictures on the women of 
Florence, for the licentiouſneſs of their conduct, 
in conſequence of the levity of their principles; 
and, not improbably, from the warmth of their 
conſtitutions, ariſing from the warmth of their 
climate. Conjugal infidelity, however, though it 
may be frequent in ſuch a climate, is not con- 
fined to any particular ſpot. In every part of the 
peopled globe, matrimonial inconſtancy may, un- 
doubtedly, be met with, and even the frozen re- 
gions of the north have produced pairs not alto- 

gether 
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gether exempt from that charge which has been 
ſo ſeverely pointed againſt the Florentine fair 
ones. 


Violetta Bellini, with a large ſhare of beauty, had 
much more wit than falls to the lot of the majority 
of her ſex. With a figure towering to a majeſtic 
height, without the aſſiſtance of wool and fea- 
thers, ſhe was totally free from a certain awk- 
wardneſs, by which many tall women are diſtin- 
guiſhed : ſhe was, indeed, finely proportioned 
throughout, and was ſo graceful in her motions, 
that while ſhe looked a Venus, ſhe reminded 
every claſſical beholder of that line in Virgil, in 
which Eneas recognizes his goddeſs-mother by 
her graceful ſtep at her departure from him in 
her ſmart hunting-dreſs. With features happily 
arranged, and rendered doubly attractive by the 
expreſſion with which they were illuminated, 
Violetta never failed to allure every man whoſe 
heart was ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, and 
ſeemed to have ſufficient power, in a pair of ſpeak- 
ing eyes, (in whatever manner ſhe wanted to em- 
ploy them,) to ſubdue every heart which ſhe 
wiſhed to conquer. But Violetta was no coquette. 
There was only one man in Florence whom ſhe 
wiſhed to conquer, and that heart ſhe ſubdued; nor 
did ſhe, from the day ſhe was indiſſolubly united 

to 
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to him, give him the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect her of 
any illicit proceeding, injurious to his own honour, 
and to her reputation. He conſidered himſelf, and 
juſtly, in poſſeſſion of a treaſure of ineſtimable value, 
and the compliments which the received from all- 
his friends upon the felicity of his choice, made 
him ſtill more fatisfied with his purchaſe ; for 
Violetta not having been ſo much favoured by 
fortune as by nature, might have been thrown 
mto the way of very dangerous temptations, if 
Signor Bellini, a man of opulence, erudition, and 
taſte, with a no ſmall ſhare of moral, as well as 
hterary merit, had not placed her in a ſphere of 
life to which ſhe was not, indeed, born, but in 
which ſhe appeared to uncommon advantage. 
Far from being dazzled by the glare of proſpe- 
rity, far from being intoxicated by her elevation, 
ſhe behaved with ſuch exquiſite propriety upon 
every occaſion, that ſhe drew the higheſt pane- 
gyrics from all thoſe who had eyes to ſee, judg- 
ment to diſcern, and candour to approve. By 
thoſe only who envied her exalted ſtate was her 
behaviour in that ſtate condemned: by them only 
was her conduct cenſured, and her character tra- 
duced. There is, doubtleſs, as much truth as 
poetry perhaps more— in the following couplet: 


“Envy will merit, like a ſhade purſue, 
&* But, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true.“ 
Yet 
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Yet the malevolence of the envious muſt al- 
ways give ſome pain to the deſerving ; and what 
has not an Italian lady to fear from the malevo- 
lence of a rival beauty—if the accounts of Ita- 
lian jealouſy are not the fictions of a fabuliſt. 


Friends in abundance Violetta gained by the 
propriety of her conduct, but by that very con- 
duct ſhe alſo made many of her own ſex her ene- 
mies; eſpecially thoſe women among her married 
acquaintance ; who could not bear to behold her 
ſuperior to them in riches : they were pained by 
her proſperity, and they were ſecretly pained too 
by her happineſs, though they affected to deſpiſe 
her for her attachment to one man; and thoſe 
who were checked by no moral conſiderations, 
availed themſelves of every feminine art to blaſt 
that reputation which ſeverely reproached them 
for their deviations from the paths of conjugal 
virtue.—In every ſhape they could think of, they 
attacked her: they left nothing undone, indeed, 
to ſhake her fidelity; but their efforts were as 
weak as they were wicked ; ſhe roſe ſuperior to 
all the artifices made uſe of to render her incon- 
ſtant to the man for whom ſhe felt the ſincereſt 
affection; to the man whom ſhe loyed, honoured, 
and revered, 


Such 
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Such are the principal traits of Violetta's cha- 

racter, and thoſe, who from a review of them, 
feel themſelves prepoſſeſſed in her favour, will not 
be ſurpriſed to hear that her huſband, while he 
was as ſenſible of her intrinſic merit, as he was of 
the force of her perſonal attractions, was uxorious 
to an unuſual degree, and never thoroughly con- 
vinced of her conjugal fidelity, was ſeized with 
that paſſion which is productive, eſpecially in the 
hoter climates—of conſequences, at once to be 
dreaded and deplored. 


Signor Bellini was, in fact, as fond a huſband 
as had been ever remembered among his amorous 
countrymen, and every new proof which Violetta 
gave him of her ſteady attachment to him, ren- 
dered him ſtill more firmly attached to her. In 
the animated language of true poetry, 


They were the happieſt pair of human kind; 
The rolling year its varying courſe perform'd, 
And back return'd again: 

Another, and another ſmiling came, 

And faw their happineſs unchang'd remain ; 
Still in her golden chain, 

Harmonious concord did their wiſhes bind, 


Their ſtudies, pleaſures, taſtes the ſame, 
| | This 
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| This amiable pair, completely happy in them- 
ſelves, were alſo feelingly alive to the felicity of 
others; and were particularly pleaſed to ſee any 
marks of that domeſtic ſatisfaction for which they 
were, themſelves, ſo juſtly celebrated. There 
were few couples, indeed, in the circle of their 
married friends, who could with any propnety, 
be placed upon a line with them : there were 
ſome, however, who ſeemed to deſerve an equal 
ſhare of admiration for their conjugal love ; and 
an equal ſhare of applauſe for their connubial 
conduct. 


Among theſe were the Vivaldis, with whom 
they interchanged the moſt friendly viſits, upon 
the moſt intimate footing; but they had not been 
long ſo happily connected before unexpected 
events divided them from each other. Vivaldi, 
one day, to his great ſurpriſe, as he had no ex- 
pectation of preferment, though he was highly 
eſteemed by thoſe who directed the government 
of Florence, received orders to prepare himſelt 
to execute an important commiſſion at a diſtance 
from his native city; and he was the more flat- 
tered by this appointment, not leſs honourable 
than lucrative, for while it was calculated to im- 
prove his fortune, it paid the higheſt compliments 


to his talents for negociation. The adieus between 
the 
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the Bellinis and the Vivaldis, when the ſeparat- 
ing hour arrived, were more than friendly—they 
were affectionate; but the latter would not have 
been mentioned at all in this ſtory, had they not, 
by their journey from Florence, given riſe to 
thoſe adventures in which the former were en- 
gaged, and therefore eventually laid the founda- 
tion of them. 


In a few months after his departure from Flo- 
rence, Vivaldi received diſpatches which occa- 
ſioned his removal to Genoa, and he conformed 
to them with his uſual alacrity ; but he paid dear 
for his compliance with them ; not that he ap- 
peared to leſs advantage there than he had done 
at other places; but he, unfortunately, fell in with 
ſome of the Nobleſſe, who carried licentiouſneſs 
as far as it would go in every reſpect, and by aſ- 
ſociating too frequently with them, he not only 
found his fortune, but his conſtitution injured. 
By gambling he made deplorable breaches in his 
finances; and by drinking he brought himſelf 
into ſo alarming a ſtate, that the fond, the faithful 
companion of his life began to be apprehenſive 
of the moſt fatal conſequences. Her apprehen- 
ſions were but too well grounded: her feelings 
occaſioned by them were hardly to be ſupported. 
In this unhappy ſtate, in a place where ſhe had 


na 
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no people about her of either ſex whom ſhe could 
venture to call her friends, in the moſt eligible, 
in the exalted ſenſe of the word, ſhe naturally 
turned her thoughts to that city in which ſhe was 
born and educated, and as naturally wiſhed for 
the ſociety of thoſe of whoſe friendſhip, free from 
all intereſted views, ſhe had received the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt endearing proofs. Among her friends 
in this agreeable line the Bellinis were firſt in her 
eſteem. To her amiable Violetta, therefore, 
Louiſa wrote a very affectionate, but diſtreſsful 
epiſtle, in which ſhe earneſtly requeſted her, after 
having painted in the moſt forcible colours, the 
approaching diſſolution of her deareſt Camillo, to 
prevail on Signor Bellini to ſet out with her, im- 
mediately, for Genoa, as ſhe was ſituated in a 
manner ſufficient to excite pity in the moſt ob- 
durate breaſt ; ſurrounded by perſons on whom 
ſhe could have no dependence, and ſeverely pained 
every hour in the day, by the haſty ſtrides which 
the only man in the world for whom ſhe herſelf 
wiſhed to live, made to the confines of the grave. 
Having diſpatched this epiſtle, (in ſome parts of 
which her tears had rendered the letters almoſt 
illegible,) ſhe indulged herſelf with the rational 
hopes of ſeeing her Violetta as ſoon. as it was 
in her power, if nothing had happened previous 

B b to 
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to the receipt of it, to make her departure from 
Florence impracticable. 


| Violetta could not help weeping over that let- 
ter which had been evidently written by the pen 
of deſpondence, and ſincerely ſympathized with 


her afflifted friend, while ſhe read the paſſages 


particularly relating to Camillo's deſperate ſitua- 
tion. Ludovico's feelings upon this melancholy 
occaſion, were ſimilar to his Violetta's, and he 
carried her wiſhes, in conſequence of Louiſa's let- 
ter, into immediate execution, by ſaying, © We 
will make preparations for our journey without 
delay. Grieved as I am on Camillo's account, I 
am doubly affected by Louiſa's diſtreſs.” 


Ihe latter part of this ſpeech, as it expreſſed 
the full force of Violetta's ſenſations, melted her 
into tears ; but ſhe ſoon daſhed them away, and 
diſcovered an enchanting eagerneſs to convey 
herſelf to Genoa. 


2 At Genoa they arrived too late to ſee Camillo, 


but their arrival was of the utmoſt ſervice to poor 
Louiſa, who, in her widowed ſtate, appeared in 
the moſt pitiable light. While they beheld her 
in that light, they did every thing which hu- 

8 manity 
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manity could prompt, which friendſhip, engen- 
dered by affection could ſuggeſt, to blunt the 
edge of a ſorrow that was almoſt inſupportable 
to whiſper peace to her diſtracted mind. 


When Ludovico and his Violetta had happily 
ſucceeded by the exertion of their conſolatory 
powers, they had the additional ſatisfaction to ſee 
their own friendly efforts ſtrengthened by the ar- 
rival of a lady nearly related to Louifa, who had 
been ſeveral years very happily married to a gen- 
tleman ſettled at Gibraltar, from which place 
they were come upon a viſit ; and. as theſe new 
friends new to her, as ſhe had not ſeen them 
for ſeveral years — preſſed her to return with 
them, inſtead of going back to Florence, ſhe was, 
at laſt, as her Florence friends endeavoured to 
encreaſe the weight of her Gibraltar ones, pre- 
vailed on to comply with their unportunate 
deſires, and with the more readineſs, as her dear 
Violetta, and the amiable hufband of her heart, 
promiſed to viſit her as ſoon as the buſineſs which 
they had to tranſact, in conſequence of ſome im- 
portant intelligence from Florence, was finiſhed. 


When the buſineſs which detained the Bellinis 
at Genoa, after the departure of the diſconſolate 


Louiſa, was adjuſted, they made haſte to fulfil 
their 
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their promiſe to her, and were in a few days 
afterwards, under fail with the moſt flattering 
proſpects of an expeditious and agreeable paſſage : 
expeditious on account of the briſkneſs of a very 
favourable gale, and agreeable on account of the 
clearneſs and ſerenity of the ſky. Of their flat- 
tering proſpect, however, they were in a ſhort 
time deprived, not by unpropitious winds or by 
unpleaſant weather, but by the hoſtile appear- 
ance of a Turkiſh veſſel, navigated in the ſervice 
of piracy, and manned by a ſet of deſperate 
fellows who were at war with all mankind, and 
who were particularly delighted with the idea of 
leading Chriſtians into captivity. 


The military appearance which the crew of 
this veſſel made, did not ſtrike any terror into 
thoſe who conducted the ſhip in which the Bel- 
linis were embarked ; but as they were by no 
means prepared, either from number or weight, 
to oppoſe, with any probability of ſucceſs, they 
ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons, to prevent the 
effuſion of human blood: in the nautical language, 
they ſtruck. 


By this capture the pirates gained but a ſmall 
booty. The chief of them, however, the mo- 
ment he caſt his eyes on Violetta, regarded her 

as 
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as a jewel, fit for the turban of the Grand Seignior 
himſelf, and animated by this idea, determined to 
pave the way for a favourable reception at Con- 
ſtantinople, by the introduCtion of his beautiful 
priſoner into the Seraglio.— With ſwelling fails 
and ſwelling expeCtations, he returned to the 
port from which he had failed, with his prize; 
and by taking the propereſt meaſures he could 
think of for the attainment of his ends, he arrived 
at the accompliſhment of his deſires, ſoon after his 
arrival at the metropolis of the Turkiſh empire. 


Amurath, commonly called the amorous, who 
at that time wore the Turkiſh diadem, and in 
whoſe eyes female beauty was irreſiſtible, received 
the preſent which Abdullah had brought for him, 
with all the raptures of a voluptuous monarch 
and not only largely rewarded him for the angelic 
creature he had put into his poſſeſſion, but freely 
pardoned him for all the depredations he had 
committed upon the ſea, without deeming him- 
ſelf accountable to the Porte for his piratical 
proceedings. 


Here, perhaps, and not without reaſon, the 
readers of this narrative will enquire after the af- 
fectionate, the ſteady huſband of Violetta: they 
will naturally aſk in what manner he was dif- 
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poſed of, when ſne was conveyed to the capital 
of the Ottoman empire. As the ſeparation of 
a huſband from a wife, (the fondeſt huſband from 
the fondeſt wife) eſpecially as they were both 
Chriſtians, could be no object in the eyes of an 
Infidel, who ſubſiſted upon the irregular harveſt 
he made by his naval and unlicenced acquiſitions 
Bellini was, without any ceremony, fold for a 
flave, and conducted by his new maſter to a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the ſpot on which he had 
purchaſed him. There, though he abhorred du- 
plicity, he did not think he ſhould be guilty of a 
rery immoral action by having recourſe to diſſi- 
mulation, in order to relieve himſelf from a con- 
dition, which was doubly painful to him, as he 
was divided from all he neld dear in this world, 
from his truly beloved, his tendereſt Violetta, to 
whom it is now time to return. 


The reception which Violetta met with from 
Amurath, on her being preſented to him, would 
have flattered many married women, who, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all her beauty, had no ideas of conjugal 
honour, no ſenſations of conjugal love to ſtrengthen 
their conjugal fidelity: but ſhe, not leſs attached 
to her Ludovico, from principle than from paſ- 
fion, was neither delighted by the inflated en- 


comiums he laviſhed on her perſonal charms, nor 
| | ſeduced 
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ſeduced by the brilliant diſtinctions which were 
deſtined for her, in the true ſpirit of munificence. 
She rejected his offers to make her his Sultana; 
to crown her with flowers, and to inveſt her with 
all the prerogatives of a wife—and all for love— 
connubial love. Firmly devoted to the man to 
whom ſhe was firſt united, by the ſtrongeſt ties, 
and who had taken faſt hold of her grateful 
heart, by a ſeries of generous actions which ſuf- 
ficiently evinced the ardour of his affection, the 
purity of his friendſhip, and the ſincerity of his 

eſteem; ſhe was not aſhamed to own herſelf his 
wife, nor afraid to declare that her conjugal vows 


ſhould never be infringed. 


Amurath, not a little piqued by the refuſals 
which he little expected, imagining that he had 
not only exhibited an irrifiſtible temptation to 
female vanity and female pride, but that he had 
made a conſiderable deviation from the dignity of 
a Sultan, by ſoliciting the hand of a ſlave, diſ- 
miſſed her with a diſdainful air, and accompanied 
that diſmiſſion with a mandate, by which he in- 
formed her, that he ſhould in a few hours, viſit 
her in order to claim a full ſubmiſſion to his will, 
without deeming it neceſſary to pay any regard to 
thoſe vows which were, in her opinion, — 
enough to exclude her from a throne. 

With 
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With this ſentence of diſmiſſion Violetta re- 
tired with decency, after having heard the man- 
date with which it was accompanied, without 
dread. She retired to the apartment allotted her, 
guarded by proper officers belonging to the Se- 
raglio, and employed her time in ſtriking out 
expedients to preſerve herſelf from violation, till 
ſhe could either prevail on the Sultan to poſtpone 
the indulgence of his voluptuouſneſs, or find out 
ſome methods to elude the execution of his li- 
centious deſigns by a removal from her priſon 
for in that light ſhe conſidered the apartment 
which ſhe occupied. To gain theſe important 
Points ſhe too had now recourſe to hypocriſy, ima- 
gining, that the concealment of her plans was 
the moſt likely way to render them ſucceſsful. 
Agreeably to this mode of acting, ſhe received 
Amurath, on her ſecond interview with him, in a 
manner which charmed him to ſuch a degree, that 
he began to repent of the harſhneſs with which he 
had diſmiſſed her, even condeſcended to apologize 
for the ſternneſs of his behaviour. His eyes and 
his heart were both ſoftened by love, and he ap- 
proached her, like the moſt enraptured votary 
of Venus, in order to feaſt upon her beauties, 
with all the exſtatic joy of a diſciple of Mahomet. 
Had ſhe been of the ſame inflammable diſpoſition, 


ſhe would have, certainly, forgotten all her con- 
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jugal proteſtations, and received his tranſports 
with reciprocal delight. But Violetta had been 
caſt in another mould: ſhe was chaſte as © un- 
ſunned ſnow ; chaſte as the icicle that hangs on 
Diana's temple.” At the very moment therefore, 
that ſhe allured him by the luſtre of her charms, 
ſhe checked him by the dignity in her manner ; 
and when ſhe found that he, recovering from his 
awe-ſtruck ſituation, began to be powerfully 
moved by the ſpirit of ſenſuality, ſhe contrived 
to amuſe him in fo ſentimental a ſtyle, that all 
the voluptuary died away in his bofom, and ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee him retire from her, re- 
vering that virtue which he came, in the character 
of a royal libertine, to deſtroy. 


His virtuous impreſſions, however, not being 
very deep, Amurath ſoon felt himſelf under the 
direction of his old propenſities, and whenever he 
was actuated by them, he repaired to the apart- 
ments of his new charmer, who, fortunately, from 
the fertility of her invention, had the art of 
* talking him from his purpoſe,” from day to day, 
and began to conceive hopes that ſhe might in 
time bring him even to releaſe her from her cap- 
tivity : yet when ſuch flattering ideas rolled in 
her mind, ſhe. often corrected herſelf, faying, 
« To what purpoſe ſhould I wiſh for my liberty 
Cc in 
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in a ſtate of ſeparation from the only man in the 
world who can make liberty a bleſſing to me? 
Were I in a ſtate of unlimited freedom at this 
very inſtant I could not be happy without my 
deareſt Ludovico. 


While ſhe was, one day, reaſoning with her- 
ſelf in this manner, one of her female attendants 
in her intereſt, put a letter into her hand with a 
ſecrecy which ſufficiently informed her that its 
contents were of importance to her. She opened 
it with precipitation—ſhe read it with pleaſure, 
with rapture—for it came from her lord, her huſ- 
band, her Ludovico, who having made his eſcape 
from his maſter, had, after many fruitleſs enqui- 
ries, diſcovered the ſpot which contained his 
matchleſs Violetta, and had found means, pro- 
perly diſguiſed, to bribe one of the officers be- 
longing to the Seraglio, (who ſeemed the moſt 
ready to favour his deſigns) to deliver a letter to 
her. 


In conſequence of the animat ing contents of her 
unexpected epiſtle, Violetta, with her truſty ſer- 
vant, ſet out at the appointed hour, to meet her 
Ludovico at the appointed place. They met; 
and their interview was not to be deſcribed: but 
while they were exchanging their ſouls, overflow- 
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ing with the felicity of the moment, they were 
ſuddenly interrupted by the intruſion of a couple 
of eunuchs, who, dragging them from their en- 
dearments, conveyed them both to the Sultan. 
Amurath, as ſoon they appeared before him, re- 
proached Violetta in the keeneſt terms, for pre- 
fering the embraces of a Chriſtian ſlave to his, 
and then told him, in ſimilar language, that he 
would immediately ſacrifice him to his reſent- 


ment. 


Ludovico, undaunted by this menace, replied, 
that he was not afraid to die; that he was not 
afraid of any mode of death which he could think 
of in the plenitude of his wrath; adding, that he 
was prepared to lay down his own life for the 
preſervation of her's, on whoſe account he had 
ventured within the walls of his Seraglio. 


« She ſhall die too,” cried Amurath, with im- 
petuous accents, © She ſhall die a thouſand 


deaths,” 


Struck with his threats, tremendouſly articu- 
lated, Ludovico now fell proſtrate at the feet of 
the furious Sultan, and implored him to recal his 
laſt words.—< Behold her beauty, © ſaid he, caſt- 
ing his petitioning eyes towards Violetta, © Can 

of you 
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you doom that graceful form to death? Cannot 
that lovely face, cannot thoſe ſtreaming tears, move 
you to He was going to add, compaſſion,” but 
he had no occaſion. Amurath having fixed his eyes 
upon Violetta, at that inſtant, and feeling a ſudden 
fit of tenderneſs come over him, ſtopped him 
ſhort. © No ſhe ſhall not die: but thou ſhalt be 
puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner, for hav- 
ing dared to attempt the ſeduction of ſuch an 
angel, and for the arrogance of thy behaviour 
on being detected, Away with him.” Here 
Violetta, who ſtood by the Sultan bathed in tears 
looking ' down to the proſtrate ſupplicant before 
him, full of pity, full of affection, could not help 
exclaiming, O mighty Sultan! let not thy cruel 
fentence be carried into execution. Ihe man 
againſt whom thy anger is levelled is my—huf- 
band. We were united by the ſtrongeſt ties, 
and knew not the pangs of ſeparation, till one 
of thy lawlefs ſubjects, by making us his priſoners, 
divided us in a way the moſt mortifying to, and 
deeply lamented by us both. Thou haſt received 
forcible proofs of my fidelity to him, and from the 
high opinion I have of his conjugal faith I cannot 
entertain the ſlighteſt doubt of his fidelity to me. 
Illuſtrious as thou art by the brilliancy of thy 
ſation, thou haſt it now in thy power to ſhine 
with redoubled ſplendor, oy reſtoring us to free- 
| dom, 
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dom, and thou mayeſt be aſſured, that we ſhall 
never ceafe to bleſs the hand by whom that free- 
dom was conferred. But if one of us muſt die to 
glut thy revenge, let me be the victim. Save, 
O ſave my love, my lord, my huſband!” | 


As this ſpeech was pronounced with all the 
ſtrength of emphaſis, and all the graces of elocu- 
tion, Amurath, who had liſtened with the utmoſt 
attention to the delivery of it, was moved by the 
ſentiments which it contained—melted by the pa- 
thos with which it was articulated —After a 
ſhort pauſe, during which he appeared to be 
greatly agitated, he ſaid, in a ſoftened tone, Fair 
Chriſttan, thou haſt conquered ! ! thy conjugal 
virtue ſtamps excellence upon thy character, and 
thou deſerveſt all that happineſs for which thou 
haſt fo pathetically pleaded. I reftore thee to thy 
huſband's arms. Live both bright patterns to 
thoſe who are united by the ſame ties; but when- 
ever ye think of the man to whom ye are in- 
debted for the reſtoration of your felicity, remem- 
ber what a ſacrifice to ſelf-denial has been made 
in Gar to Promote your nm | 


In conſequence of this ſpeech, which did no 
ſmall honour to the magnificent ſpeaker, Ludo- 
vico and Violetta were permitted to act, in every | 
reſpect, 
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reſpect, agreeably to their wiſhes. Soon after 
this permiſhon they returned to Florence without 
any more ſeparations; the recollection of their 
paſt diſtreſſes frequently ſerved to give new ſpirits 
to the uninterrupted ſeries of domeſtic delights 
which ſucceeded them ; and they often remem- 
bered, with gratitude, the man to whom they 
were indebted for the reſtoration of their felicity. 


BON MOT OF Ms, QUIN. 


A Young fellow, who fancied himſelf poſſeſſed 

of talents ſufficient to cut a figure on the 
ſtage in comedy, offered himſelf to the manager 
of Covent-Garden theatre, who deſired him to 
give a ſpecimen of his abilities before Mr. Quin. 
After he had rehearſed a ſpeech or two, in a 
wretched manner, Quin aſked him, with a con- 
temptuous ſneer, whether he had ever done any 
part in tragedy. The young fellow anſwered, 
that he had done the part of' Abel in the Alchy- 
miſt. ©< You miſtake, boy,” replied Quin, © it 
was the part of Cain you acted, for I am ſure 
you murdered Abel.” 


POPE, 
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POP E. 


1 S Mr. Pop E,“ ſays Richardſon, © and my. 
ſelf were one day conſidering the works 
« of St. Evremond, he aſked me how I liked that 
<« way of writing in which proſe and verſe were 
mixed together. I faid, I liked it well, for 
« that off-hand occaſional productions. Why,” 
replied he, © I have ſome thoughts of turning 
out ſome ſketches I have by me of various acci- 
dents and reflections in this manner.” Pope, like 
many other affectedly delicate perſons, profeſſed 
to be fond of certain diſhes merely on, account 
of their rarity. A Nobleman, a friend of his, 
who wiſhed to correct this diſguſting failing in 
him, made his cook dreſs up a rabbit, truſſed up 
as a foreign bird, to which he gave ſome fine 
name, and ſeaſoned it with ſomething extremely 
ſavoury. The bard ate of it very heartily, and ex- 
preſſed his reliſh of the taſte of the ſuppoſed 
dainty; and was not a little diſpleaſed, when his 
friend told him the trick he had put upon him. 


CATHA- 
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CATHARINE I. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 


AND 


WIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


FNAATHARINE was the natural daughter of a 

country girl, and was born at Ringin, a 
ſmall village near Dorpt, in Livonia. According 
to her own account ſhe was born April 5, 1689. 
Count Rozin, a Swediſh Lieutenant-Colonel, own- 
ed the village, and, according to. the cuſtom of 
the country, ſupported both the mother and the 
child. When three years old, ſhe loſt her mo- 
ther, and alſo Count Rozin, on which the pariſh 
clerk took her into his houſe. Soon after Gluck, 
the Lutheran Miniſter of Marienburgh, took her, 
and employed her in attending his children.— 
Wurmb ſays ſhe was a pattern of virtue, which 
contradifts the report that ſhe had been a com- 
mon woman in Livonia. In 1701, in the 13th 
year of her age, (others ſay in the 18th) ſhe eſ- 
pouſed a Swediſh dragoon, who was with her 

but a few days at moſt. When Bauer, the Ruſ- 
fian General, took Marienburgh, he was ſmitten 
with her youth and beauty, and took her to ſu- 


perintend his houſe. She was ſuppoſed to be his 
miſtreſs. 
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miſtreſs. Soon after Prince Menzikof was ſtruck 
with her attractions; he took her into his fa- 
mily, and ſhe lived with him until 1704. In her 
17th year ſhe became miſtreſs of Peter the Great ; 
he firſt ſaw her as ſhe was carrying ſome diſhes 
through Menzikof's hall; and at the cloſe of the 
entertainment, when he and the company were 
intoxicated, ſhe was recommended to him; and 
won ſo much upon his affections, that he eſpouſed 
her the 29th of May, 1711, at Jewerof, in Po- 
land, in preſence of General Bruce, and on the 
20th of February, 1712, the marriage was pub- 
licly ſolemnized, with great pomp, at Peterſburgh. 


Her influence continued undiminiſhed until a 
ſhort time before the death of that Emperor, 
when ſome circumſtances happened which occa- 
ſioned fuch a coolnefs between them, as would 
probably have ended in a total rupture, if his 
death had not fortunately intervened. The ori- 
ginal cauſe of this miſunderſtanding aroſe from 
the following diſcovery of a ſecret connection be- 
tween Catharine and her firſt Chamberlain, whoſe 
name was Mons. The Emperor, who was ſuſpicious 
of this connection, quitted Peterſburgh under pre- 
tence of removing to a villa for a few days, but pri- 
vately returned to his winter palace in the capital. 
From thence he occaſionally ſent one of his confi- 
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dential pages with a complimentary meſſage to the 
Empreſs, as if he had been in the country, and with 
ſecret orders to obſerve her motions. From the 
page's information, the Emperor, on the third night 
ſurpriſed Catharine in an arbour of the garden 
with her favourite Mons; while his ſiſter Madam 
Balke, who was firft Lady of the Bed- chamber to 
the Empreſs, was in company with a page, upon 
the watch without the arbour. 


Peter, whoſe violent temper was inflamed by 
this diſcovery, ſtruck Catharine with his cane, as 
wellas the page who endeavoured to prevent him 
from entering the arbour, and then retired with- 
out uttering a ſingle word either to Mons or his 
filter. A few days after this tranſaction, theſe 
perſons were taken into cuſtody, and Mons was 
carried to the winter palace, where no one had 
admiſſion to him but Peter, who himſelf brought 
his proviſions. A report was at the fame time cir-. 
culated, that they were impriſoned for having re- 
ceived bribes, and making their influence over the 
Empreſs ſubſervient to their own mercenary views. 
Mons being examined by Peter, in the preſence 
of Major-General Uſchakof, and threatened with 
torture, confefſed the corruption which was laid 
to his charge. He was beheaded ; his ſiſter re- 
ceived five ſtrokes of the knout, and was baniſhed 

into 
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into Siberia; two of her ſons, who were Cham- 
berlains, were alſo degraded, and ſent as common 
ſoldiers among the Ruſſian troops in Perſia, On 
the day ſubſequent to the execution of the ſen- 
tence, Peter conveyed Catharine in an open car- 
riage under the gallows, to which was nailed the 
head of Mons: the Empreſs, without changing 
colour at this dreadful fight, exclaimed, © What 
a pity it is, that there is ſo much corruption 
among courtiers !” 


This event happened in the latter end of the 
year 1724, and as it was ſoon followed by Peter's 
death, and as Catharine, upon her accefſion, re- 
called Madam Balke, is has been ſuſpected that 
| ſhe ſhortened the days of her huſband by poiſon. 
But, notwithſtanding the critical fituation for Ca- 
tharine in which he died, and her ſubſequent 
elevation, yet this charge is totally deſtitute of the 
leaſt ſhadow of proof; for the circumſtances of 
Peter's diſorder were too well known, and the 
peculiar ſymptoms of his laſt illneſs, ſufficiently 
account for his death, without the neceſſity of re- 


curring to poiſon. 


AN 
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AN HEROIC ARCHBISHOP. 


HE Dutch, in the vear 1624, ſent a ſquadron 
of ſhips of force which ſailed to the Bay 
of All Saints, where they no ſooner arrived than 

_ diſcovering the conſternation of the inhabitants, 
they landed, and with little difficulty made them- 
ſelves maſters of St. Salvador, the capital of Bra- 
fil. Don Diego de Mendoza, the Portugueſe Go- 
vernor, not having courage to defend the place, 
fled; but Michael Texeira, the Archbiſhop, wit 
was of one of the beſt families in Portugal,notwith- 
ſtanding his being in years, ſummoned all the 
Clergy and Monks about him, and repreſenting 
the neceſſity they were under of laying aſide their 
clerical function, prevailed on them to take up 
arms; and though deſerted by the Governor, the 
ſoldiers, and the inhabitants, they for ſome time 

made a very gallant defence, and at laſt retreated 
to a neighbouring town, where, after acting the 
part of ſoldiers, they turned pioneers; and, un- 
der the conduct of the Archbiſhop, fortified the 
place, and gave the enemy as much trouble as 
if they had been the moſt regular troops. By 
taking this town the Dutch not only acquired 
immenſe plunder ; but became maſters of the 
largeſt and beſt peopled diſtricts in the whole 
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couniry, and ſeemed in a fair way of making, in 
a ſhort time, a complete conqueſt of the whole 
colony ; which they would probably have done, 
had it not been for the heroic Archbiſhop, who 
allumed the title of Captain-General ; an office 
which he ſaid came to him from heaven, in the 
legible characters of public neceſſity. The news 
of. this misfortune ſoon reached Portugal, when 
it threw the city of Liſbon, and the whole king- 
dom, into confuſion, which was increaſed by the 
ſuſpicions of the Nobility that the Spaniſh Miniſtry 
were not much diſpleaſed at this event, as it 
would leſſen the wealth and power of the Grandees 
of Portugal, who had great part of their eſtates 
in Braſil. But Philip IV. ſent orders to Portugal 
to equip a fleet to recover St. Salvador, and at 
the ſame time wrote a letter with his own hand 
to the Nobility, defiring their aſſiſtance on this 
occaſion. A fleet was ſoon prepared of near 
forty ſail, with land forces. 


The Dutch being in poſſeſſion of St. Salvador, 
and the adjacent country, began very raſhly to 
extend themſelves on every fide, either from a 
contempt of the Portugueſe, or an inſatiate thirſt 
of plunder. The heroic Archbiſhop, however, 
| ſoon 
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ſoon convinced them of their miſtake ; he had 
now aſſembled 1500 men, and with thoſe not 
only cut off moſt of their parties, but at laſt, forc- 
ing them to take ſhelter in the town, blocked them 
up, and reduced them to great diſtreſs ; which 
he had no ſooner done, than he reſigned his com- 
mand, declaring that his own commiſſion expired 
with that neceſſity which had forced him to take 
it up. Things were in this ſituation when the 
united fleets of Spain and Portugal arrived in the 
Bay of All Saints. The Commander, Don Eman- 
uel de Meneſſez, immediately landed 4000 men, 
and joined the army before St. Salvador. The 
Dutch Governor was, however, reſolved to de- 
fend it to the laſt extremity ; but the garriſon 
mutinying, forced him to ſurrender ; ſo the Spa- 
niſh and Portugueſe Commanders, with their fleets, 
rode in triumph. And the worthy Archbiſhop re- 
ceived the thanks of his King and Country for 
his ſignal ſervices. 


The 
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The PERFECTION of HaPPINEss confiſts in RE- 


$IGNATION fo PROVIDENCE, and the Love of 
Gop and MAN. 


EE the whole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow! 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks 


can know; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 


The bad muſt miſs; the good untaught will find; 
Slave to no fect, who takes no private road, 
But look thro' nature up to nature's God: 
Purſues that chain which links th' immenſe de- 
ſign; 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees that no being any bliſs can know, 
But touches ſome above and ſome below; 
Learns, from this union of the riſing whole, 
The firſt laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end in Love of God and Love of Man. 
For him, alone, hopes lead from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul ; 
Iill lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 
He ſees why nature plants in man alone 
Hope of known bliſs, and faith in bliſs unknown: 
| (Nature, 
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(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find,) 

Wiſe is her preſent; ſhe connects in this 

His greateſt virtue with his greateſt bliſs; 

At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, 

And ſtrongeſt motive to afliſt the reſt. 

Self- love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſſing thine 

Is this too little for thy boundleſs heart? 

Extend it; let thy enemies have part: 

Graſp the whole world of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 

In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliſs, but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts; but common ſoul 

Muſt riſe from individual to the whole. 

Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 

His country next, and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 

Take ev'ry creature, and in ev'ry kind; 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſs'd, 
And Heav'n behold its image in his breaſt, 


q 
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REFLECTIONS 


4 


ON 


THE DECLINE OF FILIAL PIETY IN ENGLAND. 


RATITUDE is a quality of ſo bewitching 

a nature, that we generally look upon it 

as a complication of all the virtues, and ſuppoſe 
that no man can be deſtitute of any other, who 
is happily in poſſeſſion of this; yet amiable ſo- 
ever as it is univerſally confidered, perhaps there 
is no excellence in the catalogue ſo little ſtudied, 
or for which in general we entertain ſo unac- 
countable a contempt. TY 


In former ages, an attention to the diftates of 
gratitude was reckoned an indiſpenſible part of 
our duty, and nothing was looked upon in a 
more deteſtable light than an inſenſibility of fa- 
vours, or an unworthy return where we had 
been in the leaſt obliged; one particular ſpecies 
of gratitude was held inviolably ſacred, and the 
Romans were ſo religiouſly punctual in the per- 
formance of it, that they put the offender's life 
in the power of his benefactor, wherever they 


ſaw it tranſgreſſed. 
E e The 
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The inſtance where the Romans puniſhed the 
want of gratitude with fuch ſeverity, was the 
breach or neglett of that tenderneſs and affection 
which was indifpenſibly due to a father from a 


Ton. That ſenſible people judiciouſly conſidered, 


that if a man could behave with ingratitude to a 
parent that had endued him with no leſs a bleſ- 
ling than his very exiſtence, he muſt be dead to 


every ſenſe of obligations from any other quar- 


ter; and fancied, that a perſon capable of burſt- 
ing through the moſt ſacred ordinances of nature, 
was capable of burſting through the moſt ſa- 
cred of ſocicty too ; from this principle, in the 
early ages of this celebrated republic, a father 
was inveſted with an abſolute authority over the 
hves of his children; and he that was not a good 
ſon, was univerſally looked upon as a bad mem- 
ber of ſociety: 


Though we are perhaps the only nation in Eu- 
rope who retain any part of the Roman freedom, 
yet perhaps we are the only one which does not 
retain a glimmer of its exalted ſentiments in this 
reſpect; for with us, ſo ſmall a portion of gratitude 
as we ſtill continue to keep up, a parent is the 
only perſon in the world to whom we think it 
utterly unneceſſary to be ſhewn ; as if he who is 
entitled to the greateſt ſhare, ſhould be the only 

| one 
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one denied a mark of it all. Nay, to ſo pre- 
poſterous a length is the general opinion hurried 
away in this point, that a man who lends us a 
ſingle guinea to riot in exceſs and ſenſuality, ſhall 
receive much greater inſtances of our gratitude, 
than an indulgent parent who toils during a 
whole life for our welfare, and makes a com- 
fortable eſtabliſhment for us and our poſterity. 


It is a received notion among the generality of 
people, that a ſon is no way obliged to his father 
for any tokens of affection which he may receive, 
becauſe the old gentleman finds a particular ſatiſ- 
faction in providing for his happineſs, and is ſuf- 
ficiently repaid if he ſees his ſolicitude attended 
with the deſired effe&ts.—Alas! what ſentiments 
are we to entertain of people who reaſon in any 
manner like this? Does it follow, that becauſe a 
parent finds a pleaſure in the performance of his 
duty, that a ſon ſhould think himſelf exempted 
from the neceſſary proſecution of his? The very 
pleaſure which is here pleaded as a ſufficient re- 
ward for the affection of the father, is to the laſt 
degree an aggravation of ingratitude in the ſon, 
and inſtead of palliating the breach of his filial 
affection, leaves him without a poſſibility of ex- 
Ccuſe ; for ſurely thoſe who take a pleaſure in the 
L pro- 
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promotion of our happineſs muſt be doubly en- 
titled to our gratitude, and we ought to feel a 
glow of veneration ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of 
their motives, as much as from the actual benefits 
themſelves. 


For my own part, I am perfectly of opinion 
with the primitive Romans, that an ungrateful 
ſon can never make a good man, the ties ſub- 
fiſting between father and child are of a nature fo 
inconceivably delicate, that he, who is capable of 
burſting them aſunder, is incapable of being 
bound either by gratitude or honour to any body 
elſe.—It is incredible to think the numberleſs 
hours of anxiety a parent muſt endure before he 
can rear a ſon to maturity.—lt is incredible to 
think after he has even brought him to years of 
diſcretion, how unceaſingly ſolicitous he is leſt 
ſome unforeſeen calamity ſhould blaſt the harveſt 
of his happineſs, and cut him unrelentingly off: 
and what does a parent require for all this? 
What does he demand for the gifts of life, edu- 
cation, and fortune, which he has ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed ; but that the ſon will pay a little attention 
to his own intereſt, and treat the hand to which 
he is ſo eminently obliged, with tenderneſs and 
reſpect.? 


- 
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From the foregoing curſory reflections, if fillal 
ingratitude ſhould of all other crimes appear the 
moſt odious, let me addreſs myſelf to the boſoms 
of our youth, and for their own ſakes, requeſt 
they will immediately ſhake it off; leſt in their 
own old age, providence might be pleaſed to 
make them know, in the emphatic language of 
the poet: 


How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a diſobedient child. 


FALLACIOUSNESS of that GENEROSITY and 
FriENDSHIP which are ſuppoſed to reſide in the 


SocitTY of MEN of PLEASURE and Diss1- 
PATION. 
— —___ 


CHARACTER Ax PD STORY or FLAVILLUS. 


1 the apologies for irregularity and 
diſſipation, none are of more pernicious 
tendency than thoſe which are drawn from the 
good qualities with which that irregularity and 
diſſipation are ſuppoſed to be generally accom- 
panied. The warmth and openneſs of noble 
: | | minds, 
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minds, it is ſaid, are apt to lead them into extra- 
vagancies which the cold and the unfeeling can 
eaſily criticiſe, and may plauſibly condemn. But in 
the ſame minds reſide the virtues of magnanimity, 
diſintereſtedneſs, benevolence, and friendſhip, in 
a degree to which the tame and the ſelfiſh, who 
boaſt of the prudence and propriety of their con- 
duct, can never aſpire. The firſt reſemble a lux- 


uriant tree, which, amidſt its wild and wander- 


ing ſhoots, is yet productive of the richeſt fruit; 
the others, like a dry and barren ſtock, put forth a 
few regular but ſtunted branches, which require 
no pruning indeed, but from which no profit is 

to be reaped. | 


It might be worth while to enquire into the 
juſtice of this account, to the truth of which the 
young and the gay are apt implicitly to affent ; 
but the young and the gay have too much viva- 
city to reaſon, and as little inclination as leiſure 
for enquiry : yet ſome of them who knew Fla- 
villus, may liſten for a moment while I tell them 
his ſtory. Tis the laſt time they will be troubled 
with his name, or his misfortune | 


Flavillus was the heir of an eſtate which was 


once reckoned very conſiderable. It deſcended 


to him burdened with a good deal of debt, and 
with 
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with a variety of incumbrances; but ſtill Flavillus 
was held to have ſucceeded to a great poſſeſſion, 
his nominal rent roll being a large one. At an 
early period of life, he entered into the army ; 
but he ſoon quitted a profeſſion where, in point 
of wealth, the proſpects were not alluring ; and 
where, in point of ſtation, he had not patience 
to wait for the uſual ſteps of advancement. Fla- 
villus, both while he was in the army, and after 
he quitted it, was accounted one of the moſt 
agreeable and moſt accompliſhed men that was 
any. where to be met with. Nor was this repu- 
tation undeſerved. Having had a complete uni- 
verſity education, he had all the learning of a 
philoſopher, without any of that pedantry which 
often attends it; and having mixed a good deal 
in the world, he had all the eaſe of a man of 
faſhion, without any of that flippancy which 
mere men of faſhion are apt to acquire. Fla- 
villus, from thoſe qualities, became the darling of 
ſociety : his company was univerſally courted ; 
and it was conſidered as a high recommendation 
to any party of pleaſure, that he was to be one 
of the number. Poſſeſſed of an indolence which 
unfitted him for buſineſs, having quitted the army, 
the only profeſſion he ever had the leaſt inclina- 
tion to cultivate, and too negligent to think of 
retrieving the incumbrances on his eſtate by œco- 
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nomy and ſchemes of prudence, Flavillus gave 
himſelf completely up to the pleaſure of ſociety, 
and allowed himſelf to be captivated by the po- 
pularity which his manners ſecured him, and by 
the general good-will with which he was con- 


ſtantly received. 


It is eaſy to conjecture the effects of ſuch a 
courſe of life on the circumſtances of Flavillus. 
The debts and incumbrances on his eſtate were 
allowed to remain, and the expence he was led 
into added much to their amount. At firſt Fla- 
villus felt a good deal of uneaſineſs on this 
ground ; he made ſome feeble efforts to retrench 
his expence, and to mix lefs in expenſive ſociety ; 
to dreſs more plainly, to give up public places, 
to go no more to taverns, to loſe no more money at 
play. But theſe better reſolutions ſunk under his 
love of pleaſure, and his temptations to habitual 
indulgence. He became, at length, afraid to 
think of his circumſtances, and the very deſpair 
which that occaſioned made him plunge more 
deeply into diffipation. Painfully conſcious as he 
was of much miſpent time and miſpent fortune, 
he durſt not look into the account of either. The 
deeper, however, he plunged into diſſipation, the 
fonder of him did his companions become.- The 


circle of his acquaintance indeed came to be in 
» {ſome 
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ſome meaſure changed. At an early period of 
his life, his company was ſelect; at a later pe- 
riod he became leſs nice about his friends; but 
ſtill Flavillus was accounted one of the fineſt fel- 
lows in the world. His bottle companions were 
ever loud in his praiſe ; at the midnight riot his 
name was never mentioned without the higheſt 
panegyric, without the warmeſt prefeſſions of 
friendſhip, confirmed by the moſt ſacred oaths, 
and accompanied with the moſt endearing ex- 
preſſions of delight. Amidſt the vociferations of 
merriment, and the jollity of debauch, to have 
liſtened to the ſounds which then were uttered, 
one would have thought that the Goddeſs of 
Friendſhip herſelf had deſcended upon earth, 


and was animating the voices of the companions 
of Flavillus. 


With all this, Flavillus was far from being hap- 
py. Superior to the companions he now lived 
with, he could not always avoid reflecting on the 
nothingneſs of his ſituation ; and though he was 
afraid to think upon it, he could not help at 
times foreſeeing that the means of his extrava- 
gance muſt draw to a cloſe. His ſpirit on ſome 
occaſions roſe within him, and he formed unavail- 
ing plans to retrieve his ſituation, and act wor- 
thy of himſelf; but he had proceeded too far to 
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be able eaſily to retract; he had ſunk in his 
own eſteem, and what was worſe, was accuſtomed 
to feel that he had done ſo. In this ſtate he re- 
mained for ſome time, the voice of reafon and of 
right becoming more and more feeble, and the 
influence of preſent gratification ſtrengthening 
with every freſh indulgence. 


Matters, however, at length came to a criſis. 
Upon applying to his man of buſineſs, who had, 
without effect, made repeated remonſtrances 
againſt his expenſive courſe of life, he was told 
that there was no more money to be had ; that his 
creditors, who had all ready had much patience, 
were now become too clamorous to be any longer 
flattered or amuſed ; in ſhort, he was informed in 
plain' language, that without diſcharging his 
debts a jail muſt be the conſequence. 


Flavillus's mind was no longer what it had been. 
At a former period, had he foreſeen ſuch an event, 
it is hard to ſay what would have been the conſe- 
quence. Now he ſtooped to the miſery of his 
ſituation. The very night before he received this 
deciſive intelligence he had been engaged in a 
debauch, which laſted from dinner till morning; 
he had parted with his companions amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations of ſocial joy and ſocial af- 
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fection; the next night they had reſolved to re- 
peat their bliſs, and reiterate their enjoyment. 
At this ſecond meeting Flavillus ventured to men- 
tion his ſituation. I will ſpare my readers an ac- 
count of the mortifying indifference with which 
his ſtory was received. Twere indeed but to 
repeat what has always happened, and has often 
been told. Flavillus found that from thoſe friends 
whom he had frequently heard boaſt of the 
warmth and generoſity of their ſouls, when com- 
pared with the meaner and colder minds of the 
dull, the plodding, and the ſober; from thoſe 
men with whom he uſed to ſet the table in a roar, 
with whom he had a thouſand times come under 
the moſt ſacred bonds of attachment, and who 
had a thouſand times ſworn they could not live 
without him; from all of them was he obliged 
to receive, in different terms, the ſame mortifying 
reply, that they could not afford Fn the ſmalleſt 
relief or aſſiſtance. | 


A gentleman, whom J ſhall here call Marcus, 
who had known Flavillus in his younger days, 
who knew his good qualities, his accompliſh- 
ments, ſo worthy of a better fate, who had often 
mourned over him, but who, from indignation 
at the diffipated courſe he had followed, had 
avoided his company, heard accidentally of this 


incident 
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incident in his life. In the moſt delicate manner 
in the world, without his ſo much as knowing 
from whom the relief came, Flavillus was relieved, 
and, by this gentleman's bounty, was freed from 
the impending horrors of a jail. 


But Flavillus, though rumed by diſſipation, 
had not yet fully attained either its apathy or its 
meanneſs. The generoſity of Marcus, though it 
relieved his preſent diſtreſs, ſhewed him at once 
the ſtation he had loſt, , and that to which he was 
reduced. His body, which his former courſe of 
life had enfeebled, was too weak to ſupport the 
agitation of his mind. He retired to a. little 
country village, where he might equally avoid 
the neglect of thoſe companions by whom his 
former follies had been ſhared, and. the reproach 
or the pity of thoſe by whom he had been cen- 
ſured or ſhunned. Here he lived on a ſmall pen- 
ſion which the ſame benevolent interpoſition pro- 
curred him, till a lingering nervous diſorder put 
a period to his ſufferings. - Twas but a few 
weeks ago I aſſiſted at his funeral. There I ſaw 
one or two of his former aſſociates, who had 
taken the trouble to attend, who, after a few 

* inquiries after the cauſe of his death, and a few 
common place regrets,' that ſo agreeable and 
good hearted a fellow ſhould have been ſo un- 
fortunate, 
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fortunate, made an appointment for a ſupper 
in the evening. Marcus put a plain ſtone over 
his grave. I never look on it without the morti- 
fying reflection, with how many virtues it might 
have been inſcribed | without lamenting that ſo 
excellent natural abilities as thoſe of Flavillus, ſo 
much improved by education, and ſo ſuſceptible 
of farther improvement, ſhould have been loſt to 
every worthy and valuable purpoſe; loſt in a 
courſe of frivolous or criminal diſſipation, amidſt 
companions without attachment to friendſhip, 
amidſt pleaſures that afforded ſo little real happi- 
neſs or enjoyment. | | 


- — ——  — 
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TO CONTENT. 
I. 


Heaven deſcended ſweet Content, 
Give me to ſhare thy laſting joys! 
For all the bleſſings heaven has ſent, 
Without thy charms the boſom cloys. 


Gold proves a load, and honours vain, 
Soft pleaſure in a moment flies; 

| New objects ſpring to cauſe us pain, 

And all is woe beneath the ſkies; 

| Unſettled 
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III. 

Unſettled mortals, weak afd blind, 

ERepine at God's all perfect plan; 
And weigh the works he has deſign'd, 

By the weak ſcale of erring man. 


IV. 


But all who own juſt reaſon's ſway, 
Have funds of pleaſure in their breaſt ; 
Tho' others rife more great than they, 

Content can make them truly bleſt. 


V. 


It flies the circle of a crown, 
And high ambition's lofty dame; 
It ſlumbers not on beds of down, 
Nor in the cloiſter's ſullen gloom. 


VI. 


The hero ſeeks it thro' the field, N 
Where death and mingl'd horrors reign ; 

But farther off it is beheld, 

When ſlaughter ſtrews the bloody plain. 


ä VII. 
When, own'd the ſon of Lybyan Jove ; 
And crown'd with ſpoils of India won, 
No joys could Alexander prove, 


But wept becauſe his wars were done. 
| | And 
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VIII. 
And he who ſince, with victor hand, 
From India's genius tore the crown, 
And brought new laurels to his land, 
To deck the ſhrine of high renown. 


IX. 


Sweet peace no more illumes his breaſt, 

Pale horrors ſhake his troubled ſoul ; 

Revenge uprears her dreadful creſt, 
And round his couch the furies how]. 


X. 


Th' ambitious ſoul whoſe ſoaring pride, 
To power's high pinnacle aſpires ; 

Who bids bright fame his chariot guide, 
And reach the goal of his deſires; 


XI, 
Content with him no league can hold, 
Her ſordid friendſhip he diſdains; 
He ſtrives like Lucifer of old, 
Regardleſs of his boſom pains: 


XII, 
The miſer hugs his ſhining ſtore, ors 
The thief that robs his ſoul of reſt; * 
He counts it and till fighs for more, 2 
And lives deſpis'd and dies unbleſt. 
That 


— 
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XIII. 


That man whoſe only god is gain, 
Muſt never hope ſweet peace to find ; 
His days will paſs in care and pain, 
And ſharp deſpair oppreſs his mind. 


XIV. 


The libertine through every maze 
Of lawleſs pleaſure freely roves ; 
Where Bacchus his wild power diſplays, 
Or in ſoft ſcenes of guilty loves. 


XV. 
But-oh ! how ſoon the viſion flies, 
And harlot- pleaſure ſtands confeſt ; 
A painted cheat in fair diſguiſe, 
To tempt the weak unguarded breaſt. 


XVI. | 
The lover thinks his Delia's charms 
Can give him laſting true delight ; 
But when ſhe meets his longing arms, 
No more thoſe beauties charm his fight. 


XVII. 


Poſſeſſion cloys the thoughtleſs pair, 
Too ſoon their ſoft endearments ceaſe ; 


Love tries no more his am'rous care, 


And with him flies domeſtic peace. 


* 
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XVIII. 
Th' aſpiring poet by his ſong, 
Hopes to enjoy content and fame ; 
But Envy, with her ranc'rous fame, 
On ev'ry fide attacks his name, 


XIX, 


With critics, an unfeeling train, 
The war perpetual he muſt wage ; 
Dull ignorance his works will ſtain, 
And folly tear the laurell'd page. 


XX. 


Tho' all the muſes grace his ſtrain, 

And fame beſtow the laurel crown; 

Neglected by the wealthy train, | 
He's left to ſtarve on vain renown. 


XXI. 


Thus mortals cheated by a ſhade, 

Fly from the real home- found good ; 
Purſue the bliſs by fancy made, 

Which faſter flies when faſt purſu'd. 


XXII, . 


But true content alone is found, 
Within the wiſe man's virtuous breaſt ; 
That doth its lowly wiſhes bound, 
And ſets each jarring thought at reſt. 
G g On 
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On the tempeſtuous fea of care, 

While nobler ſhips are ceaſeleſs toſs'd; 
A gentle gale his ſkiff doth bear, 
Along the calm and pleaſant coaſt. 


STORY OF ROSALIE. 


[HE fair but unfortunate Ros ALIE was 
the daughter of reputable, though not il- 
luſtrious parents, her father being, at the time 
of her birth, a conſiderable merchant at Bour- 
deaux. But the misfortunes which were fated to 
attend her through life, ſeemed to commence 
even with her exiſtence ; for in a few years from 
that æra, her father beheld the fruits of his honeſt 
induſtry diſſipated by a ſucceſſion of unavoidable 
loſſes, and became at length a bankrupt. The 
only conſolation that remained to her afflicted pa- 
rents, was this their darling daughter: when gazing 
on her, they forgot their forrows, but lamented 
the want of riches for her ſake only. Roſalie de- 
ſerved; their love ; ſhe diſcovered ſo many charms 
both of mind and: perſon, that Monſ. Domerval, 
her father, willingly ſacrificed the little remnant 
J | | ! WS | ot 
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of his broken fortune to the beſtowing an edu- 
cation on her, more ſuitable to her genius and 
merit, than to the rank which ſhe then held 1 in 


Ae. 


- Joined to her other amiable qualities, Roſalie 
was poſſeſſed of the moſt refined ſenſibility and 
delicate ſentiment, which exalts the heart it 
warms above its fellows, and is yet, perhaps, 
more prejudicial than ſerviceable to the female 
ſex; as the very ſoftneſs it inſpires contributes 
but to render them unſuſpeCting, and of courſe 
an eaſter | prey to the arts of ſeduction. | 


Death FED the © wk Roſalie of both 
her parents before ſhe had reached her ſixteenth 
year. Left without friends or fortune, a maiden 
aunt of her mother's, who was tolerably rich, 


took this lovely arphan to her care. 


It may not be improper here to give a flight 
fetch of Mademoiſelle Mezirac's character. She 
was one of thoſe narrow-minded ſouls who are 
incapable of feeling for any creature but them- 
ſelves; who miſtake their diſfike of human kind 
for an abhorrence of vice, and juſtify their ſpleen 
and ill-temper to their wretched dependants, as 
ariſing from their want of virtue. She boaſted 

| of 
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of her never having loved any human being : ſhe 
conſidered marriage as a groſs attachment, and 
looked upon a ſtate of celibacy as a ſtate of per- 
fection. Added to theſe perverſe qualities, ſhe 
was cenſorious, avaricious, and an outrageous bigot. 
Notwithſtanding the hatefulneſs of her diſpoſition, 
as ſhe was known to be rich, ſhe was viſited by 
perſons of the beſt rank in the village where ſhe 
lived, and was particularly intimate with a neigh- 
bouring widow lady, of the name of Montalmant, 
who had a ſon about two years older than Roſalie. 
This youth ſoon diſtinguiſhed our, fair orphan, 
and became ſo aſſiduous in his viſits to Mademoi- 
ſelle Mezirac, that he never ſuffered his motyer 
to 80 there without him. 


1 are quick- ſighted in love, and Roſalie 
ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of Montalmant's atten- 
tion to her aunt ; but tor a long time their eyes 
only declared the mutual affection which had 
taken poſſeſſion of their youthful hearts. At length 
Montalmant dared to write, and Roſalie to re- 
ceive the fulleſt and tendereſt declaration of his 
paſſion. She had now found an object on whom. 
ſhe could beſtow that vaſt fund of ſenſibility which 
was treaſured in her heart; ſhe poured it all forth 
into her lover's boſom, while her, own received, 
almoſt in the ſame inſtant, the oppoſite paſſions 


of 
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of love and hate. Her aunt's ſeverity, which ſhe 
had hitherto borne with patience, rendered her 
now deteſtable; and ſhe determined to deceive her, 
without conſidering that ſhe was at the ſame time 
deceiving herſelf. The young people eluded the vi- 
gilance of their parents; they had many ſtolen 
interviews, and the too tender Roſalie ſacrificed 
that honour, which ſhe had 'till then held dearer 
than her life, to her fondneſs * the no leſs en- 
amoured Montalmant. ET 


In a few dart after ſhe had been guilty of this 
fatal error, ſhe received the following billet from 
her lover : 1111 


“I am compelled to obey my mother; ſhe has 
diſcovered all, and refuſes abſolutely to conſent 
to our marriage. By her authority I am hurried 
from this place, and obliged to renounce my love; 
nay, even my hope, as there is a match concluded 
for me, which muſt throw me into the arms of 
another.” v vir | 


| Roſalie had not power to finiſh this ſhocking 
adieu; ſhe ſunk upon the earth, as if ſhe had 
been blaſted by lightning, and continued ſenſe- 
leſs for a conſiderable time. No words can de- 
ſeribe the ſtate of her mind, when her ſorrows 
and 


— 
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and her ſenſes returned together. She called upon 
her huſband; her Jover, her Montalmant! Nor 
could ſhe believe that he was really fled, till ſhe 
went tothe houfe where his mother had reſided, 
and was informed that the whole family had 
quitted it on the preceding night, without letting 
any perſon — Kanther _ were gone. 


The anbappy Rofalie; loaded | with the re- 
proaches of her own mind, abandoned by her 
lover, without a friend to whom ſhe could reveal 


her grief, lamented in ſecret and vainly thought 


ſhe had reached the ſummit of "affliction. - But, 
alas! her preſent ſufferings were but like the 
foundation from whence the ſuperſtructure of her 
future miſeries muſt ariſe. It was not enough that 


ſhe ſhould bluſh in ſecret, or humble herſelf before 


the Almighty for her crime: public contempt and 
infamy awaited her; far the unbappy orphan 
ſoon perceived that ſhe was likely to become a 
mother. Death was the ſole reſource which now 
ſeemed left; her fame was dearer to her than life, 
and ſhe determined to hide her ſorrows and her 
ſhame together within the ſilent grave. But that 
true friend which flies! not the afflicted, but 


ſtretches forth a pitying hand to raiſe the wretch 


oppreſſed with crimes and ſorrows, oppoſed the 
fatal purpoſe. | Religion forbade ſuicide, and 
wp ſtopped 
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ſtopped her trembling hand. She bowed, adored, 
and ſuffered. 


If any event of Roſalie's life could be deemed 
tortunate, Mademoiſelle Mezirac's being confined 
to her bed at this particular criſis. was ſo. Ro- 
{alie was too ill to quit her's : this ſcreened her 
from the prying eyes of her aunt, and every 
other perſon; and in the fullneſs of time ſhe 
brought forth a lovely boy. Though ſhe had not 
much attendance from her aunt's ſervice during 
her illneſs, and though her chamber was retired 
from the reſt of the family, ſhe knew it would 
be impoſſible to conceal her infant there: at mid- 
night, therefore, ſhe ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs with 
him in her arms, and.conveyed him to a hitle 
decayed ſummer-houſe at the end of the garden, 
and depoſited her precious charge upon ſome clean 
{traw. | 4-44! 


Io this ſpot ſhe retired as often as ſhe, could, 
unſeen, to nouriſh and attend her helpleſs child. 
Reflection om e her that he could not 
Jong remain there, undiſcovered. Maternal ten- 
derneſs at length jumphed over the fear of 
ſhame: ſhe went to the curate of the pariſh, 
Monſieur Freminville, threw herſelf at his feet, 
confeſſed her crime, and implored his protection 

4 | for 
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for the innocent effect of her's and Motalmant's 
guilt. 


This good, this pious man, calmed her wild 
tranſports, approved her penitence, and received 
her child, whom he immediately put to nurſe, 
without revealing its unhappy mother's ſhame. 
Roſalie's mind now became a little calmer ; her 
health returned of courſe, though ſorrow's deepeſt 
traits were not effaced either from her heart or 
face. Mademoiſelle Mezirac, during her illneſs, 
had, in the height of her zeal for her own reco- 
very, devoted her niece, as her bigotry conceived, 
to God; and as ſoon as her health was eſtabliſhed, 
ſhe communicated her pious reſolution to Roſalie, 
and bid her prepare immediately to paſs the reſt of 
her days in a convent. In vain the devoted victim 

knelt, wept, and prayed before her, and as vainly 
aſſured her ſhe had no call to that avocation. She 
would not even liſten to her pleading, and allowed 
her but eight days to take her leave of the world, 
and all that it contained. 


Rofalie again flew to her venerable friend and 
benefactor, again poured forth her ſorrows in his 

humane and pious boſom. He promiſed her to 
uſe his utmoſt power of perſuaſion with her aunt 


to diſſuade her from her eruel purpoſe. He kept 
| his 
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his promiſe: but the obdurate Mezirac, ſo far 
from being ſoftened by his eloquence, flew into 
the moſt outrageous paſſion, both againſt him and 
her niece, and treated him with the moſt oppro- 
brious language. Not content with having in- 
ſulted, ſhe reſolved to injure him ſtill farther ; and 
wrote to the biſhop of the dioceſe, repreſenting 
him as a debauched and wicked man, who had 
at that time a baſtard child, nurſed even in the 
face of the whole pariſh, as ſhe had heard it 
whiſpered. Mademoiſelle Mezirac's affected piety 
had gained her ſo great a reputation for ſanity, 
that the biſhop, without enquiring farther, imme- 
diately diſmiſſed Freminville from his cure, with 
the moſt ignominious reproof. 

This, was, of all that ſhe had felt, the ſevereſt 
- wound to the generous heart of Roſalie; and ſet- 
ting at naught even the fear of infamy; ſhe haſtened 
to clear the innocence of Freminville ; and proſ- 
trating herſelf at the biſhop's feet, confeſſed her- 
- ſelf the mother of the child, and avowed her 
obligation to the good and virtuous Freminville. 
Ihe biſhop was affected by the nobleneſs of her 


condudt; ſaid he would give Freminville another 


cure, for his was diſpoſed of; and alſo would 
uſe his authority with her aunt, to prevent 
Roſalie from being forced into a convent. But, 

. alas! 
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alas! this gleam of hope ſoon vaniſhed; the 
biſhop had been long iu a bad ſtate of health; he 
was ſeized with a paratytic ſtroke in the night, and 
expired on the following day. 


Deprived of every reſource, the almoſt diſtracted 
Roſalie wandered into a public garden, where 
the people of condition in the village uſed to 


walk: it was at that time full of company; but her 


_ diſturbed imagination prevented her from taking 
notice of any object that furrounded her, till 
chance directed her eyes to a little wooden bridge 
which was over a deep piece of water, the floor 
of which was decayed by time. At that inſtant 
the beheld the woman who nurſed her child with 
him in her arms, croſſing the bridge: a plank 
gave way, and they both fell in together. The 
feelings of a mother were not to be ſuppreſſed ; 

ſhe ſcreamed aloud, O ſave my child from perifhing ! 
and ruſhing madly into the water, caught him 
in her arms, ſtill crying out, O my child ! All the 
people in the garden ran to her athſtance : ſhe 
was dragged out more dead than alive, and 
jainted the moment ſhe was brought to land. 
he whole village was now in an uproar: the 
/.canſe foon reached Mademoiſelle Mezirac's ears; 
me few: amongſt the reſt to gaze on her now diſ- 
en niece, w Bobs the found claſping her 
2xl, | | infant 
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infant to her boſom, and chafing his chilled limbs. 
Mezirac darted towards her, and would have torn 
her and her child picce-meal, had ſhe not been pre- 
vented by the humanity of the ſpectators. But 
though her hands were reſtrained, her tongue was 
free; ſhe loaded her with the moſt pointed abuſe, 
and declared that Freminville was the father of the 


child. 


Roſalie again riſing ſuperior to her ſex, nay, to 
berſelf, {till preſſing her infant to her heart, de- 
clared aloud her amour with Montalmant, and 
the humane and pious part which Freminville had 


acted towards her, 


From that hour her aunt abandoned Rofalie to 
want and wretchedneſs; the ſhort-lived com- 
miſeration which her extraordinary accident had 
occaſioned, expired with the ſurpriſe ; and ſhe 
had now no other means of ſupport for herſelf 
and. infant, but what ſhe could procure from 
hands weakened by ſorrow, and unuſed to labour; 


yet ſtill ſhe felt much more for the diſtreſs which 
ſhe had brought on the good curate, than that 
which ſhe herſelf moſt patiently endured. In 
about two years the iron-hearted Mezirac expired, 
bequeathing her whole fortune to the convent 
where ſhe meant to bury her niece, refuſing even 
to forgive her with her lateſt breath. 


Worn 
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Worn out with continual ſorrow, the unfor- 
tunate Roſalie fell into ſo languid a ſtate of health 
that ſhe was no longer able to aſſiſt in ſupporting 
herſelf or child. Freminville's reſources were alſo 
at an end; that good, that miniſtering angel, 
had long ſince parted with every thing he poſ- 
ſefſed, which could contribute to the relief of the 
wretched Roſalie and her lovely boy. Yet the 
pious father ſtill continued to enforce that humble 
reſignation to the diſpenſations of providence, 
that would entitle her to happineſs hereafter, 
' however, for wiſe ends, denied her here. His 
admonitions were not loſt upon his penitent, ſhe 
owned her chaſtiſement was juſt, and only prayed 
for bleſſings on her {on. 


At length the hour of her releaſe approached: 
we pious curate adminiſtered the laſt ſacraments; 
that over, ſhe claſped her child cloſe to her 
dying boſom, bathed him with tears, and covered 
him with kiſſes. Theſe are the laſt (ſaid ſhe) 
that I ſhall ever give him. But thou beſt, moſt 
generous of friends! If you ſhould ever learn what 
is become of Alas! I ſhould forget him 
But he is the father of my hapleſs orphan If you 
ſhould ever here that Montalmant lives Why, 
O gracious Heaven! will not this fatal paſſion quit 
my troubled — while yet one quiyering pulſe 

remains 
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remains to beat!”—At theſe words ſhe ſunk upon 
the pillow; the paleneſs of death ſpread faſt 
over her countenance. Her lovely bay, ſhocked 
at the ſudden change, gave a loud cry, and 
ſprang to catch his mother in his arms. 


At this inſtant a young man, with the utmoſt 
precipitation, threw open the chamber door, 
and exclaimed, © Where is ſhe! Where is Ma- 
demoiſelle Domerval !” © You ſee her there be- 
fore you, (ſaid the prieſt,) ſhe is juſt now ex- 
piring.” © Expiring ! (ſaid the youth,) It muſt not 
be;“ and ruſhing towards the bed, O my dear 
Roſalie!” was all that he could utter, and ſunk 
down ſenſeleſs by her. O Heavens! you are 
Montalmant,” cried out Freminville. This ſound 
ſeemed to recal the parting ſpirit of Roſalie ; ſhe 
opened wide her eyes, and ſighed out, © "Tis 
Montalmant!” „Ves, my adorable Roſalie ! (he 
replied,) but O! in what a ſtate do I now ſee 


you. 


* die content, (ſaid ſhe,) having ſeen you. 
But are you married? Is it another's huſband I 
embrace?” „O, no!” he anſwered her quick. 
« Behold your ſon, (ſaid ſhe,) let him remind 
you of his mother's fondneſs.” © My ſon! (ſaid 


he, and caught him in his arms.) My mother is 
no 
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no more, (added Montalmant,) I now am free; 
vou are and ever were, the only object of my 
love. I flew with tranſport to repair the ills you 


have ſuffered, and offer you my hand and fortune; 


my heart has ever been your own, nor ſhall it 
ever wander from you ; if you ſhould die, the 
grave unites us both. But try, my love, try to 
recover, for this cherub's ſake, for this beloved 
boy!” Phyſicians were immediately ſent for, and 
every aid employed for Roſalie's recovery, which 


for ſome weeks remained doubtful. At length, 


the peace of mind which ſhe now experienced, 
Joined to her youth and naturally good con- 
ſtitution, prevailed ; and as ſoon as the was able 


to quit her bed, the worthy Freminville had the 


ſatisfaction of uniting her in marriage to the huſ- 
band of her heart, and — them both com- 


pletely happy. 


Montalmant ſettled a handſome proviſion upon 


the preſerver of his wife and child; and Rofalie's 


gratitude continued undiminiſhed to the laſt hour 
of her benefactor's life. The latter part of her 
own was as ſingularly exemplary in goodneſs, as 
the beginning had been 1 in misfortunes. 


AM- 
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AMBITION: 


AN ALLEGORY. 


HILEMON lived in the midſt of a foreſt, the 
aſylum of tranquillity and peace: fretful 
inquietude, remorſe, and grief, kept a reſpectful 
diſtance, nor dared to approach within his retreat: 
Ambition only flattered herſelf with hopes of 
being introduced. 


Philemon, favoured of the gods, offered them 
pure victims: a lamb, and a ram, which he 
facrificed by turns, atteſted the gratitude he felt 
for their unlimited goodnefs. The earth, ſub- 
miſſive to his labour, produced in abundance 
whatever was neceſſary for his ſubſiſtance. He 
fled from cities, and never repaired thither but to 
exchange fruit for the grain, when he wanted to 
ſow a field that was cultivated by his labour. 


After theſe excurſions, his cot was dearer to 
him than before. The ebony, gold, and ivory, 
deſtined to embelliſh the palaces of the great, 
did not diſplay their magnificence in the habita- 
tion of our philoſopher. Nature had been at the 
whole expence in furniſhing his moveables, and 
had provided for his defence, 

| A double 
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A double row of trees concealed his retreat 
from the traveller. A clear rivulet ran murmur- 
ing to bring him its waves, and forming many 
meanders, lengthened his ſtay in this delightful 
place. Philemon drank of its ſtreams; with them 
he watered his flowers; and from an arbour, in 
' which he was accuſtomed to give looſe to his re- 
flections, traced with his eye their wandering 
courſe. 


Here he enjoyed a happy life: he had no falſe 
friend, no perfidious miſtreſs, no unfaithful ſer- 
vants. His heart had hitherto been undiſturbed 
* by his paſſions. The gods had beſtowed this bleſ- 
ſing as the recompence of his piety : but his zeal 
began to relax, and from the moment he per- 
-ceived” that his life was too uniform, he com- 

plained of his deſtiny. 


Diſquiet ſeized upon him: his little incloſure 
was open to his deſires. Ambition entered into 
this retreat, which ſhe had hitherto found inac- 
ceſſible: and having gained the poſſeſſion of his 
new habitation, ſne went in ſearch of chimerical 
projects, received them into her retinue, and 
brought them into Philemon's cottage, Who was 
ſoon infected by the contagion of their company. 
The offended gods withdrew their influence; he 

: was 
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was parched up with the thirſt of riches. Am- 
bition ſpurred on his deſires, filled him with wiſhes, 
and engaged him to entreat the gods to be pro- 
pitious to plans of fortune, little meditated, and 
which he had traced but in oppoſition to their 
will. 


Philemon had neglected his ſacrifices; he now 
renewed them with more fervour than ever. The 
choiceſt of his flocks bled on the altars. 


One day, in the folly of his thoughts, he be- 
ſought the gods to change to a river the rivulet 
which watered his retreat; and that a little boat, 
which he had launched into the ſtream, might be 
transformed to a ſhip richly laden. A clap of 
thunder followed his prayer: he took this for a 
happy omen; and, certain that the heavens 
would grant his requeſt, he boldly entered the 
boat, and, haſtening to meet his puniſhment, 
waited in full ſecurity for the effect of his pe- 
titions. As the moment approached, in which 
Philemon was to have them granted, Ambition 
abandoned to his misfortune her credulous dif- 
ciple. 


The rivers ſwelled, the torrents poured from 


the tops of the neighbouring mountains, and 
ll I i there 
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there united their foaming ſtreams. The new 
river no ſooner appeared, than it tore up all be- 
fore it. The little boat changed miraculouſly 
into a large vefſe], was raiſed by the waters, and 
carried away with rapidity. However happy 
Philemon might fancy himſelf in that moment, 
(for the ſhip in which he was placed was filled with 
treaſure) at a diſtance he ſaw with regret the ruin 
of that dear cottage in which he had lived for 
more than twenty-years, whilft all his days flid on 
in peace and ſerenity. 


The river diſcharging itſelf into the ſea, carried 
with it Phifethaa=and his ſhip. Expoſed on the 
vaſt ocean, and having loft ſight of land, he re- 
covered from his folly : he recollected that he had 
forgot to ſupplicate the gods, happily to conduct 
his veſſel to ſome port: but it was now too late; 
he invoked in vain the deities who had formerly 
been his protettors; for he had a juſtly merited 
their an : 


1 
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he ſea grew Sage, its billows ſwelled: a 
horrible tempeſt aſſaĩled the veſſel on all ſides; a 
furious wave caſt it againſt a rock, the ſhip ſplit, 


and the ſea ſwallowed up the riches it had con- 
tained. c 


Philemon, 


(2⁴⁸ 


Philemon, after having for a long time ſtruggled 
againſt this imperious element, was caſt on a de- 
fart coaſt; when exhauſted with fatigue, before 
he expired he confefled himſelf worthy of the 
death he ſuffered, for the indiſcretion of his 
Praxis. 205, 


Pp 


t us leave the gods, the arbiters of our lot. 
Man, alas! is more dear to them than he is to 
himſelf. Let prudence regulate our wiſhes; othen 
wiſe we ſhall have reaſon to fear we ſhall become, 
like Philemon, the victims of our raſnneſs. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE 
yorr” Siu ee 
FoRTTITrUpE AND-\POLICY: 


BOUT the year of the world 3520, Zopyrus, 

a leading man in the Court of Darius, 
fearing that the ſiege againſt Babylon, which had 
been continued nineteen months, would at length 
fail, had recourſe to the following ſtratagem: He cut 
off his noſe and ears, covered his whole body with 
| wounds, 
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wounds, and in this ſituation repaired to Darius; 
who, amazed at his appearance, demanded from 
whom he had received ſuch barbarous treatment. 
He faid his wounds were the work of his own 
hands, and that his deſign was to expoſe himſelf to 
thepeopleof Babylon, asanevidence of the tyranny 
of Darius; to whom, by ſuch conduct. he hoped 
to-render very material ſervice He went to Ba- 
bylon, his wounds gave confirmation to what he 
faid reſpecting Darius, and the people entertained 
no doubt of his ſteady attachments to their cauſe. 

He obtained the command of a party of troops, 

and led them againſt the Perſians, whom he ap- 
peared to repulſe, as the matter had been con- 
certed with Darius. In gratitude for the ima- 
ginary ſervice, he was appointed to the care of the 
walls, and he foon after gave admittance to the 
army of Darius, who would not have been able 
to reduce the city, either by aſſault or famine, 
which now ſubmitted to him without con- 
ditions. 
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THE REMARKABLE STORY or GIOTTO, 


AN ITALIAN PAINTER, 
AND HIS CRUCIFIX. 


IT was a cruel and inhuman caprice of an 

Italian Painter, (I think his name was Giotto) 
who deſigned to draw a crucifix to the life, 
wheedled a poor man to ſuffer himſef to be bound 


to the croſs an hour, at the end of which he 


ſhould be releaſed again, and receive a con- 
ſiderable gratuity for his pains. But inſtead of 
this, as ſoon as he had bim faſt on the croſs, he 
Rabbed him dead, and then fell to drawing. He 
was eſteemed the greateſt maſter in all Italy at 
that time; and having this advantage of a dead 
man hanging on a croſs before him, there's no 


queſtion but he made a matchleſs piece of work 
on't. 


As ſoon as he had finiſhed his picture, he carried 
it to the Pope, who was aſtoniſhed, as at a pro- 
digy of art, highly extolling the exquiſiteneſs of 
the features and limbs, the languiſhing pale 
deadneſs of the face, the unaffected ſinking of 
the head: In a word, he had drawn to life, not 
only that privation of ſenſe and motion, which 
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we call death, but alſo the very want of the leaſt 
vital ſymptom. This is better underſtoad than 
expreſſed: every body knows, that it is a maſ- 
ter- piece to repreſent a paſſion or a thought well 
and natural. Much ; greater is it to deſcribe the 
total 9 of theſe interior faculties, ſo as 
to diſtinguiſh the figure of ee man nn one 
N — Aid: 1) 15 
5 o x W611 HT 

Vet all-this and W more, n ae une 
diſcern in the admirable draught which Giotto 
preſented him. And he liked it ſo well; that he 
reſolved to place it over the altar of his own cha- 
pel.- Giotto told him, ſince he liked the copy ſo 
well, he * ſhewy — if he 
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What doſt how 1 Kid the 
Pope? Wilt thou ſhew me Jesvs Curt on the 
Croſs in his own perſon? No, replied Giotto; 
but I'll ſhew your Holineſs the original from 
whence I drew this; if you will abſolve me from 
all puniſhment. ''The good old Father, ſuſpecting 
ſomething extraordinary from the painter's thus 
capitulating with him, promiſed on his word 
to pardon him; which Giotto believing, imme- 
diately told him where it was; and attending him 


to the place, as ſoon as they were entered, he 
drew 
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drew à curtain back which hung before the dead 
man on the croſs, and told the Pope what he had 
done. 


The Holy Father, extremely troubled at ſo in- 
human and barbarous an action, repealed his 
promiſe, and told the painter he ſhould ſurely be 
put to an exemplary death. 


Siotto ſeemed reſigned to the ſentence pro- 
nounced unto him, and only begged leave to 
finiſh the picture before he died, which was 
granted him. In the mean while, a guard was 
ſet upon him to prevent his eſcape. As ſoon as the 
Pope had cauſed the picture to be delivered into 
his hands, he takes a bruſh, and dipping it into 
a ſort of ſtuff he had ready for that purpoſe, 
daubs the picture all over with it, ſo that nothing 
now could "be ſeen of the crucifix ; for it was 
quite effaced in all outward appearance. 


This made the Pope ſtark mad ; he ſtamped, 
foamed, and raved like one in a frenzy. He ſwore 
the painter ſhould ſuffer the moſt cruel death that 
could be invented, unleſs he drew another full 
as good as the former, for if but the leaft 
grace was miſſing, he would not pardon him; 
but if he would produce an exact parallel, he 
12 ſhould 
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fhould not only give him his life, but an ample 
reward in money. 


The painter, as he had reaſon, deſired it under 
the Pope's ſignet, that he might not be in danger 
of a ſecond repeal; which was granted him. 
And then he took a wet ſponge, and wiped off 
all the varniſh he had daubed on the picture, 
and the crucifix appeared the ſame in all reſpects 
as it was before. The Pope, who looked upon 
this as a great ſecret, being ignorant of the arts 
which the painters uſe, was raviſhed at the 
ſtrange metamorphoſis; and to reward the painter's 
treble ingenuity, he abſolved him from all his fins, 
and the puniſhment due to them; ordering more- 
over, his ſteward to cover the picture with gold, 
as a farther gratuity for the painter. And they 
fay, this crucifix is the original, by which the 
moſt famous crucifixes in Europe are drawn. 


BENEFICENCE. 


AN is naturally a beneficent creature. The 
VA. greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford, is 


that of doing good. All men of eſtates are in 
effect 
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effect but truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed, 
and will be ſo reckoned when they are to give an 
account. Defer not charities till death: he that 
doth fo, is rather liberal of another man's ſub- 
ſtance, than of his own. 


Reckon upon benefits well placed as a treaſure 
that is laid up, and account thyſelf the richer for 
that which thou giveſt a worthy perſon. It is part 
of a charitable man's epitaph, What I poſſeſſed, 
is left to others; what I gave away, remains with 
me.” Do good with what thou haſt, or it will 
do thee no good. Men of the nobleſt diſpoſitions 
think themſelves happieſt when others ſhare with 
them in their happineſs. It is better to be of the 
number of thoſe who need relief, than of thoſe 
who want hearts to give it. No objet 1s more 
pleaſing to the eye, than the ſight of a man 
whom you have obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agree- 
able to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefator. 


_— 


THE MASTER AND SLAVE: 


AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 


A MIDST the intoxication of his anger, Uſbek 


A. ſwore he would put an innocent ſlave to 
| Ss death. 
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death. Already his murdering hand, waving over 
the victim a menacing ſcymeter, was going to 
beſprinkle the duſt with his blood : * ſtrike, 
inhuman maſter, gratify thy fury,” ſaid the ſlave, 
bending under the deſtructive ſteel. © Thou 
mayeſt deprive me of life: uſe thy power; but 
think that, by making of me a ſacrifice, avenging 
remorſe will rob thee of the two greateſt ſweets 
of thy exiſtence, eſteem of thyſelf, and peace of 
mind.” —Uſbek at length acknowledged the hor- 
ror of the intended deed: © Live,” replied he, 
„Jam now ſenſible that happineſs ends where 
crime begins.” | 


ANECDOTE 


Gaſten, Marquis de Renty. 


HIS illuſtrious nobleman was a ſoldier and a 
Chriſtian, and had a peculiar felicity in re- 
conciling the ſeeming oppoſition betwixt two 
different characters. He had a command in the 
French army, and had the misfortune to receive 
a challenge from a perſon of diſtinftion in the 
ſame ſervice. The Marquis returned for anſwer 
42855 * by 
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by the perſon that brought the challenge, that he 
was ready to convince the gentleman that he was 
in the wrong, and if he could not ſatisfy him, he 
was ready to aſk his pardon. The other, not ſa- 
tisfied with this anſwer, inſiſted upon his meeting 
him with his ſword, to which he ſent this anſwer: 
That he was reſolved not to do it, ſince Gop 
and the King had forbidden it ; otherwiſe he 
would have him know that all the endeavours he 
had uſed to pacify him did not proceed from any 
fear of him, but of ALMicnrty Gop, and his diſ- 
pleaſure ; that he ſhould go every day about his 
ufual buſineſs; and if he did aſſault him, he 
would make him repent it.“ The angry man not 
able to provoke him to a duel, and meeting him 
one day by chance, drew his ſword and attacked 
him, who ſoon wqunded and diſarmed both him 
and his ſecond, with the aſſiſtance of a ſervant 
that attended him: but then did this truly Chriſ- 
tian Nobleman ſhew the difference betwixt a 
brutiſh and Chriſtian courage, for he led them to 
his tent, refreſhed them with wine and cordials, 
cauſed their wounds to be dreſſed, and their ſwords 
to be reſtored to them ; then diſmiſſed them with 
Chriſtian and friendly advice, and was never heard 
to mention the affair afterwards to his neareſt 
friends. It was an uſual ſaying of his, © That 


there was more true courage and generoſity in 
bearing 
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bearing and forgiving an injury for the love of 
Gov, than in requiting it with another: in ſuffer- 
ing rather than revenging; becauſe the thing was 
much more difficult: that bulls and bears had 
courage enough, but it was a bruitiſh courage; 
whereas our's ſhould be ſuch as ſhould become 
reaſonable creatures and Chriſtians.” 


FRIENDSHIP INCOMPATIBLE WITH A DIs- 
PARITY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


—— 
INTERESTING STORY 
'7 Or 


TWO JEWISH SOLDIERS. 


Know few ſubjeCts more written upon and leſs 

underſtood-than that of friendſhip ; to follow 
the dictates of ſome, this virtue, inſtead of being 
the aſſuager of pain, becomes the ſource of every 
inconvenience. Such ſpeculatiſts, by expecting 
too much from friendſhip, diſſolve the connec- 
tion; and by drawing the bands too cloſely, at 
length break them. Almoſt all our romance 
and novel- writers are of this kind; they perſuade 


us to friendſhips which we find it impoſſible to 
ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain to the laſt; ſo that this ſweetner of life 
under proper regulations, is by their means ren- 
dered inacceſſible or uneaſy. 


It is certain, the beſt method to cultivate this 
virtue, is by letting it in ſome meaſure make itſelf. 
A ſimilitude of minds or ſtudies, and even ſome- 
times a diverſity of purſuits, will produce all the 
pleaſures that ariſe from it. The current of ten- 
derneſs widens as it proceeds, and two men im- 
perceptibly find their hearts warm with good-na- 
ture for each other, when they were at firſt only 
in purſuit of mirth or relaxation. Friendſhip is 
like a debt of honour, the moment it is talked of 
it loſes its real name, and aſſumes the more un- 
grateful form of obligation. 


From hence we find that thoſe who regularly 
undertake to cultivate friendſhip, find ingratitude 
generally repays their endeavours. That circle 
of beings which dependance gathers round us is 
almoſt ever unfriendly ; they ſecretly wiſh the 
terms of their conneCtion more nearly equal, and 
where they even have the moſt virtue, are prepared 
to reſerve all their affections for their patron only 
in the hour of his decline. Increaſing the obli- 
gations which are laid upon ſuch minds only in- 
creaſes their burthen ; they feel themſelves un- 

able 
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able to repay the immenſity of their debt, and 
their bankrupt hearts are taught a latent reſent- 
ment at the hand that is ſtretched out with offers 
of ſervice and relief. 


Plautinus was a man who thought that every 
good was to be bought by riches, and as he way 
poſſeſſed of great wealth, and had a mind natu- 
rally formed for virtue, he reſolved to gather a 
circle of the beſt men round him. Among the | 
number of his dependants was Muſidorus, with 
a mind juſt as fond of virtue, yet not leſs proud 
than his patron. His circumſtances, however, 
were ſuch as forced him to ſtoop to the good 
offices of his ſuperior, and he ſaw himſelf daily 
among a number of others loaded with benefits, 
and proteſtations of friendſhip. Theſe in the 
uſual courſe of the world he thought it prudent 
to accept, but while he gave his eſteem he could 
not give his heart. A want of affection breaks 
out in the moſt trifling inſtances, and Plautinus had 
{kill enough to obſerve the minuteſt actions of the 
man he wiſhed to make his friend. In theſe he 
ever found his aim diſappointed, for Muſidorus 
claimed an exchange of hearts, which Plautinus, 
ſoliciting by a variety of other claims, could never 
think of beſtowing. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed 


that the reſerve of our poor proud man was ſoon 
conſtrained 
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conſtrained into ingratitude, and ſuch indeed in 
the common acceptation of the word, it was. 
Wherever Muſidorus appeared, he was remarked 
as the ungrateful man ; he had accepted favours 
it was ſaid, and ſtill had the inſolence to pretend 
to independance. The event however juſtified his 
conduct. Plautinus, by miſplacing liberality, at 
length became poor, and it was then that Muſi- 
dorus firſt thought of making a friend of him. 
He flew to the man of fallen fortune with an offer 
of all he had; wrought under his direction with 
aſſiduity; and by uniting their talents, both were 
at length placed in that ſtation of life from which 
one of them had formerly fallen. | 


To this ſtory, taken from modern life, I ſhall 
add one more taken from a Greek writer of anti- 
quity. Two Jewiſh ſoldiers in the times Veſpaſian 
had made many campaigns together, and a par- 
ticipation of danger at length bred an union of 
hearts. They were remarked throughout the 
whole army as the two friendly brothers; they 
felt, and fought for each other. Their friendſhip 
might have continued without interruption till 
death, had not the good fortune of the one 
alarmed the pride of the other, which was in his 
promotion to be a General under the famous John, 
who headed a particular party of the Jewiſh 

malecontents. 
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malecontents. From this moment their former 
love was converted into the moſt inveterate 
enmity. They attached themſelves to oppoſite 
factions, and ſought each others lives in the con- 
flict of adverſe party. In this manner they con- 
tinued for more than two years, vowing mutual 
revenge, and animated with an unconquerable 
ſpirit of averſion. At length, however the party 
of the Jews, to which the mean ſoldier belonged, 
joining with the Romans, it became victorious, 
and drove John with all his adherents into the 


temple. 


Hiſtory has given us more than one picture of 
the dreadful conflagration of that ſuperb edifice. 
"The Roman ſoldiers were gathered round it; the 
whole temple was in flames, and thouſands were 
ſeen burning alive within its circuit. It was in 
this ſituation of things that the now ſucceſsful 
ſoldier ſaw his former friend upon the battlements 
of the higheſt tower, looking round with horror, 
and juſt ready to be conſumed with flames. All 
his former tenderneſs now therefore returned; he 
ſaw the man of his boſom juſt going to periſh ; 
and unable to withſtand the impulſe, he ran 
ſpreading his arms, and crying out to his friend, 
to lcap down from the top, and find ſafety with 
him. The friend from above heard and obeyed, 


and 
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and caſting himſelf from the top of the tower 
into his fellow ſoldier's arms, both fell a ſacrifice 
on the ſpot; one being cruſhed to death by the 


weight of his companion, and the other being 


daſhed to pieces by the greatneſs of his fall. 


THE MAGNANIMITY 
OP 


A ROMAN SENATOR. 


HEN Veſpaſian commanded a Senator to 
give his voice againſt the intereſt of his 
country, and threatened him with immediate 
death if he ſpoke on the other fide, the Roman, 
conſcious that the attempt to ſerve a people was 
in his power, though the event was ever ſo un- 
certain, anſwered with a ſmile, “ Did I ever tell 
you that I was immortal ?—My virtue is in my 
own diſpoſal, my life in your's ; do you what you 
will, I ſhall do what I ought: and if I fall in the 
fervice of my country, I ſhall have more triumph 
in my death, than you in all your laurels.” 
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AN ANECDOTE 


S a preſs-gang was lately patrolling round 
Smithfield, London, they laid hold of a 
man tolerably dreſſed, who pleaded that being a 
gentleman he was not liable to be impreſſed. 
This occaſioned a tolerable joke from one of the 
failors, who directly anſwered, © Then you are the 
very man we want; for we have preſſed a dd 
number of blackguards, and are curſedly diſtreſſed 
for a gentleman to teach them manners.” 


THE WORLD. 


HE WorLpD may be thus defined; it is a 
vaſt theatre, on which mankind are the ac- 
tors; chance compoſes. the piece, fortune diſtri- 
butes the parts, the women diſtribute refreſhment 
to the actors, and the unfortunate are the ſcene- 
drawers and candle- ſpufters, 


The world poliſhes more * it inſtrudts. To 


be a ſpectator one —_ pot be in the buſtle of 
the 
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the world, but at a certain diſtance; as to obſerve 
a. regiment march, one muſt be on a line when 


they file off, not in the ranks. 


With a little ſhare of underſtanding, and a 
great deal of the world, a man will ſhine more 
than with a great underſtanding, and a little of 
the world :—and to acquire this cuſtom, there 
muſt be a certain mode of carriage, without which 
he will never be able to cultivate acquaintance 
m thoſe ſocieties whe the beſt company of all 
ranks meet. 


Without a fortune, let man's merit be ever ſo 
great, he will be deprived of the means of mix- 
ing with people of faſhion, of being acquainted 
with their manners, or aſſuming their ſtyle ; in a 
word, to judge of men of a certain rank, their 
virtues, their vices, their follies. © 


Riches put a young man forward in the world 
early ; by their means he will be able to difplay 
his talents, to excel in all manner of exerciſes, 
to learn languages, to travel; in fine, to have the 
neceſſary leiſure to devote himſelf to whatever 
art or ſcience he pleaſes. 


But 
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But the men of the world exaggerate their 
encomiums on the ton diffuſed among them. They 
will confidently ſay, there is no taſte, penetration, 
or wit, but in their circles. From thoſe exclu- 
five pretenſions, they imagine themſelves entitled 


to gueſs at the career of every man who appears 
amongſt them. 


The wretch who expires on a ſcaffold, has not 
been guilty of ſo many diſorders in ſociety as 
another who lives in the faſhionable world. This 
man is a debauchee, a ſlanderer, a cheat he is 
poſſeſſed of every vice on which the law cannot 
lay hold ;—he does not commit murder on the 
high-way ; but he diſtills in every houſe the poi- 
ſon of an invenomed tongue, he blaſts every, one's 
reputation, he ridicules every virtue, he ſcatters 
diſorder among brethren, married people and 
friends. When driven from one quarter, he goes 
to another, and carries the ſame ſpirit with him. 
His wickedneſs is the reſult of reflection; he 
makes it his ſtudy. But he can only be puniſhed 
with contempt ; and contempt. in a great city 
is like the infected air they breathe ; they aG- 
enen themſelves to it. 


3 THE 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT! 
_— * AN ODE. | 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH SAPPHIC. 


I. 
HEN. the fierce north wind, with his s 
forces, 
Rears up the Baltic to a 8 . [225 
And the red lightning, with a ſtorm of hail comes 
1 7 Ruſhing amain down, 


II. 
How the poor ſailors ſtand ama d and tremble! 
While the hoarſe thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onſet to the gaping waters, 


Quick to devour them. 


Such ſhall the noiſe be, and the wild diſorder, 
(If things eternal may be like the earthly,) 
Such the dire terror when the great archangel 

| Shakes the Creation ; 


IV. 
Tears the ſtrong pillars of the vault of heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repoſe of princes; 
See the the graves open, and the bones ariſing,” 
Flames all around 'em. 
Hark, 
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. V, 
Hark, the ſhrill outcries of the guilty wretches 
Lively bright horror, and amazing anguiſh, 


Stare thro' their eye-lids, while the living worm lies 
Gnawing within them. 


VI. 
Thoughts, like old vultures, pray upon their 


heart-ſtrings, 
And the ſmart twinges, when their eye beholds the 


Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling afore him. 


VII. 
Hopeleſs immortals! how they ſcream and ſhiver, 
While the devils puſh them to the pit wide-yawning 
Hideous and POE to receive them headlong 
Down to the center. 


| vin. 
Stop here, my fancy: (all away, ye horrid 
Doleful ideas) come, ariſe to IESUs, 


How he n ern and the faints around him 
1 Thron'd yet adoring ! 


; IX. 
O may I fit there when he comes triumphant, 
Dooming the nations! then aſcend to glory, 
While our hoſannas all along the paſſage | 
Shout the REDEEMER. 
THE 
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THE FEAR OF GOD. 


HE fear of God is a neceſſary conſequence 

of a view of his power. One cannot con- 
template in idea the greatneſs of this Being, 
which every thing proclaims, without feeling a 
dread, compounded of reſpect and fear. One 
cannot know oneſelf ſurrounded with the pre- 
ſence of the Almighty God, without profound 
emotion; that is to ſay, without being at once 
amazed with the immenſity of his attributes, and 
the meanneſs of our own being. We are as it 
were annihilated before this God, terrible and 
ſtrong, notwithſtanding the viſible teſtimonies of 
his goodneſs and clemency.—This power, which 


nothing can reſiſt, makes us ſhudder; and it is 


probably to be rid of this inward fear, the atheiſt 
proudly ſhakes off the yoke: like the children, 
he ſhuts his eyes in the preſence of this open eye 
on nature, and thinks he is not ſeen. 


But at the aſpect of this hand that upholds 
worlds, this ear that is open to every ſigh of the 
wretched, a ſecret dread invades the ſoul ; then 
one muſt deny the Godhead, not to ſhudder be- 

fore it. a _— 


Every 
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Every adorer will then exclaim with David, 
In admiring thy works, I am made to fear thee 
O God!” This is not the fear of the ſlave or the 
guilty; it is the impoſſibility of contemplating 
without fear, without aſtoniſhment, without 
dread, the immenſity, the glory, and the power 
of him who created the univerſe. 


The ancient writers bear the impreſſion of this 
precious and ſalutary blending of fear and reſpect 
manifeſted in man, not only when the God of 
thunder difplays his vengeance, but even when 
he ſignalizes his bounties. The writer's colouring 
breathe every ſentiment of a Majeſty, whoſe 
ſplendour he cannot bear, even in its mildeſt 


aſpett. 


There is, then, in the heart of man, an in- 
ſeparable union of fear and reſpect due to the 
Divinity, which has raiſed temples, and ordained 
expiations all over the face of the earth. That 
is the univerſal tenet. | 


But is Gop really hid? It is the blind or ſtupid 
eye that firſt pronounced this ſenſely word. The 
Divinity is always preſent around us; we fee 
his footſteps every where. What mark ſo viſi- 


ble, as the extent and beauty of the creation ; 
| than 
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than the ſpark of life which flaſhes every inſtant, 
or the light of reaſon which ſhines on the coun- 
tenance of man — Nothing is wanting to en- 
lighten us, but a heart; if it has ſenſation, it 
elevates itſelf to the good and majeſtic Being that 
formed it. It is inflamed, it is affected, it adores, 
and nothing is comparable to the ecſtacy this 
mild and ſublime contemplation of the author 


of nature excites. 


Conſidering him as the preſerver of beings, and 
laviſhing to each one a proportion of pleaſure, the 
Supreme Being is ſtill more adorable than under 
that of Creator: beneficence claims a greater 
right to our homage than grandeur. 


Only think, mortal! thy head is a hundred 
times more wonderful than the ſun: it knows not 
itſelf, and thou doſt; it knows not what it is, 
and thou has meaſured it : it enlightens the uni- 
verſe. with material fire, and thou canſt aſpire to 
a more elevated rank. The planets are abſolutely 
blind inſtruments ; and thou art allowed to know 
the ſprings nature uſes. Thou knoweſt how to 
employ thyſelf ; thou feeleſt thy independence of 
mind and ſervitude of body ; thou feeleſt thy 
ſtrength and weakneſs; thou 2 thy rank 


in the univerſal ſyſtem. 
M m | And 
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And wouldeſt thou not be ſtruck with New— 
ton's ſyſtem, when he ſees in each ſtar a ſun 
balancing the planets; when he perceives the or- 
der that proportions their motions to the diſtance 
of their centers ; when the univerſe, thus en- 
larged, has diſcovered to them, that the mind 
which unravelled thoſe ſublime relations 1s more 
auguſt and leſs periſhable than even thoſe ſuns, 
which, notwithſtanding their pomp and ſplendor, 
are merely material, and have no idea of where 
they are placed. | 


ON CONTENTMENT AND AVARICE. 


ONTENTMENT to the mind is as light to 
the eye; as the latter diſcloſes every pleaſing 
object to the intellectual powers, ſo does the for- 
mer every agreeable idea to the ſoul; though it 
does not immediately bring riches to mankind, it 
does equally the ſame, by baniſhing the deſire of 
them; it it cannot directly remove the diſquietudes 
ariſing from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it 
makes him eaſy under them; it deſtroys all in- 
ardinate-ambition-in a ſtate, and becomes its ſup- 
port againſt the molt dangerous attacks, while 
. the 
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the luſt of riches, like the frequent decays of a 
magnificent ſtructure, foretels its final ruin; in 
man it prevents every tendency to corruption, 
with reſpe&t to the community in which he is 
placed; it diffipates care, melancholy, and anx- 
iety, from its poſſeſſor; ſweetens his converſation, 
makes him fit for ſociety, and gives a perpetual 
ſerenity to all his thoughts. Behold that ſordid 
animal the gameſter, ever anxious of enriching 
himſelf, yet ever contemplating his own miſery ; 

all his ſchemes are laid for the oppreſſion of the 
poor, yet ever terminate in his own ruin : view 
him in adverſity; who pities him? In poverty; 
who honours him? Or in any ſtate of life? who 
regards him? Fortune is his goddeſs - De Morore, 
his guide, and the luſt of avarice 'edges him on 
to his baſe employments ; while the dice are 
rattling his heart is throbbing; and the very next 
throw either plunges him into a gulph of miſery, 
or hurries him into an unpremeditated rage of 
diſtraction; life is a continued ſeries of uneaſinefs 
to him; when he walks, he treads upon briers, 
and his ſeat is a ſeat of thorns; his days are days 
of deſpair, and his years years of pain ; hope and 
fear, thoſe two noble faculties of the ſoul, cul- 
tivated in man for the ſublime ends of religion, are 
proſtituted to his villainy ; and, if ill luck ſucceeds, 
His abandoned ſoul links by his own curſes ; peace 
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and tranquillity are as far baniſhed from his mind, 
as honeſty and fidelity from his heart ; his breaſt 
is made ſubſervient to the tortures of ſuſpence, 
and continually racked by the fierceſt extremes. 
How miſerable then muſt that man be, who is 
thus enſlaved by his lucrative appetite? Fire 
and ſword are flow engines of deſtruction, com- 
pared to the havoc this fatal diſturber creates 
in a man's body and fortune; yet ſuch is his 
diſpoſition ; that the warmeſt ſolicitations, even 
from his deareſt friends, cannot withhold him 
from his engagements with his fickle idol; he 
rather treats them as his enemies, who propoſe 
ſo deadly a taſk ; friendſhip, is bartered for ſelf- 
_ Intereſt, and all the powerful luſt of gold mars 
every Chriſtian office: how inſuſceptible of remorſe 
18 the gameſter's breaſt, when he robs a diſtreſſed 
family of its ſupport, or ſnatches the bread 
from the teeth of the hungry? O thou monſter 
of nature! How inglorious are thy conqueſts 
Is the eye that ſees all things blind to thy inhu- 
manity? Vengeance is ſpreading her net wide 
for thee, and will overtake thee in the midſt of 
thy barbarity. O Avarice / thou vileſt muckworm, 
what wickedneſs doſt thou create in mankind! 
How art thou courted by poor, unthinking 
mortals, for thy deformity ! What a train of evils 
are under thy command! Deſtruction bounds 

| - 5 
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from every part of thee ſwifter than the arrow 
from the archer's breaſt, and like a baſe ingrate as 
thou art, thou ſheddeſt unheeded bane on thoſe 
that protect thee, bankruptcy to the tradeſmen, 
and poverty to the men of affluence, are the re- 
wards thou procureſt : whether thou appeareſt in 
church or ſtate, in city or in court, yet vice is 
ever attendant on thee, and the nation that har- 
bours thee ſacrifices her liberty to its purſuits, 
the ſtateſman when he becomes thy votary, 
proves falſe to his country ; and every glowing 
paſſion for the public welfare is chilled in its em- 
bryo by the over-ruling power of ſelf-intereſt ; 
Juſlice herſelf is ſtaggered by thy enormities, her 
ſword is blunted by thy outrages ; when ſhe calls 
in feeble accents, for aſſiſtance, her faithleſs pa- 
trons are deaf to all her entreaties, till at length 
we ſee vice riding triumphant, ſpreading her 
banner as ſhe goes, virtue and religion retiring 
at the appearance of it, and ſad deſolation, with 
all her gloomy attendants, advancing, at a 
diſtance, to embrace us. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


OTw1THSTANDING the degeneracy and 
meanneſs that is crept into human nature, 


there 
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there is a thouſand actions in which it breaks 
through its original corruption, and ſhews what 
it once was, and what it will be hereafter. We 
may conſider the ſoul of man, as the ruin of a 
glorious pile of building ; where, amidſt the heaps 
of rubbiſh, you meet with noble fragments of 
ſculpture, broken pillars and obeliſks, and a mag- 
nificence in confuſion. Virtue and wiſdom are 
continually employed in clearing the ruins, re- 
moving theſe diforderly heaps, recovering the no- 
ble piles that lie buried under them, and adjuſt- 
ing them as well as poſſible, according to their 
ancient ſymmetry and beauty. A happy educa- 
tion, - converſation with the fineſt ſpirits, looking 
abroad into the works of nature, and obſervations 
upon mankind, are the greateſt aſſiſtances to this 
neceſſary and glorious work. But even among 
thoſe who have never had the happineſs of any 
of theſe advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch 
exertions of the greatneſs that is natural to the 
mind of man, as ſhew capacities and abilities that 
need only thoſe accidental helps to ſetch them 
out, and ſhew them in a proper light. A ple- 
beian ſoul is ſtill the ruin of this glorious edifice, 
though encumbered with all its rubbiſh. 


Diſcourſes of religion and morality, and reflec- 


tions upon human nature; are the beſt means we 
= can 
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can make uſe of to improve our minds, and gain 
true knowledge of ourſelves; and conſequently 
to recover our ſouls out of the vice, ignorance, 
and prejudice which naturally cleave to them. 


There is nothing which favours and falls in with 
the natural greatneſs and dignity of human na- 
ture, ſo much as religion; which does not only 
promiſe the entire refinement of the mind, but 
the glorifying of the body, and the immortality 
of both. | 

p 

[t is with the mind as with the will and appe- 
tites ; for, as after we have tried a thouſand plea- 
ſures, and turned from one enjoyment to another, 
we find no reſt to our deſires, till we at laſt fix 
them upon the Sovereign Good; ſo in purſuit of 
knowledge, we meet with no tolerable ſatisfac- 

tion to our minds, till after we are weary with 
_ tracing other methods, we turn them upon the 
one ſupreme and unerring truth. And were there 
no other uſe of human learning, there is this in 
it, that by its many defects, it brings us to a 
ſenſe of our weakneſs, and makes us readily, and 
with greater willingneſs ſubmit to revelation. It 
is according to nature to be merciful; for no man, 
that has not diveſted himſelf of humanity can 
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be hard-hearted to others, without feeling a pain 
in himſelf. | 


The wiſe and good will ever be loved and ho- 
noured as the glory of human nature. 


: | 


PRUDENCE. 


HAT is Prudence ? 'tis a bleſſing 
Scarcely known, ſo few poſleſhng : 

"Tis the Virtues' bright attendant ; 

Nay tis more—'tis their defendant, — 

Heaven's beſt gift, wou'd females uſe it, 

Ne'er regain'd—if once they loſe it. 

The teſt of judgment, taſte, and ſenſe, 

To folly only an offence. 

'Tis a virgin ſoft of feature, 

Form'd to pleaſe with great good-nature 

Chearful—eaſy—young, and wiſe, 

Superior far to art's diſguiſe :— 

Grave or gay—polite yet true— 

Deareſt madam—juſt like you 
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AN ALLEGORICAL HISTORY 


O 


REST AND LABOUR. 


N the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to thoſe who are verſed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the en- 
joyment of continual pleaſure, and conſtant 
plenty, under the protection of Resr; a gentle 
divinity, who required of her worſhippers neither 
altars nor ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were only 
performed by proſtrations upon turfs of flowers 
in ſhades of jaſmine and myrtle, or by dances on 
the banks of rivers flowing with milk and nectar. 


Under this eaſy government the firſt gene- 
rations breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring ; 
eat the fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe 
into their hands, and flept under bowers arched 
by nature, with the birds ſinging over their heads, 
and the beaſts ſporting about them. But by de- 
grees they began to loſe their original integrity; 
each, though there was more than enough for all, 
was deſirous of appropriating part to himſelf. 
Then entered violence and fraud, and theft, and 

N n rapine. 
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rapine. Soon after pride and envy broke into 
the world, and brought with them a new ſtandard 
of wealth ; tor men, who till then thought them- 
ſelves rich when they wanted nothing, now 
rated their demands, not by the calls of nature, 
but by the plenty of others ; and began to con- 
ſider themſelves as poor when they beheld their 
own poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe of their neigh- 
bours. Now only one could be happy, becauſe 
only one could have moſt, and that one was al- 
ways in danger, leſt the fame arts by which he 
had ſupplanted others fhould be practiſed upon 
himſelf. 


Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the 
ſtate of the earth was changed; the year was di- 
vided into ſeaſons; part of the ground became 
barren? and the reſt yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The ſummer and autumn indeed fur- 
mſhed a coarſe and inclegant ſufficiency, but win- 
ter was without any relief; Famixe, with a 
thouſand diſeaſes, which the inclemency of the 
air invited into the upper regions, made havoc 
among men, and there appeared to be danger Jeſt 
they thould be deſtroyed before they werereformed. 


To oppoſe the-devaſtations. of Faix, who 
RR the ground . where with carcaſſes, 
LABOUR 
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LAgovx came down upon earth. Lazovr was 
the ſon of NxCESSITV, the nurſeling of Hop E, 
and pupil of Axr; he had the ſtrength of his 
mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the dexterity 
of his governeſs. His face was wrinkled with 
the wind, and ſwarthy with the ſun; he had 
the implements of huſbandry in one hand, with 
which he turned up the earth ; in the other he 
had the tools of architecture, and raiſed walls 
and towers at his pleaſure. He called out with 
a rough voice, © Mortals | ſee here the power to 
* whom you are conſigned, and from whom you 
« are to hope for all your pleaſures, and all your 
* ſafety. You have long languithed under the 
% dominion of REST, an impotent and deceitful 
* goddeſs, who can neither protect nor reheve 
you, but reſigns you to the firſt attacks of ei- 
ce ther FamingE or Dis EAS E, and ſuffers her 
« ſhades to be invaded by every enemy, and de- 
e {troyed by every accident, 


« Awake, therefore, to the call of LABOUR. 
J will teach you to remedy the ſterility of the 
« earth, and the ſeverity of the ſky ; I will com- 
« pel ſummer to find proviſions for the winter; 
„ will force the waters to give you their fiſh, 
ce the air its fowls, and the foreſt the beaſts ; I 


* will teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, 
« and 


1 
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ce and bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
e tains metals which ſhall give ſtrength to your 
ce hands, and ſecurity to your bodies, by which 
* you may be covered from the aſſaults of the 
« fierceſt beaſts, and with which you ſhall fell the 


 * oak, and divide the rocks, and ſubject all na- 


sture to your uſe and pleaſure.” 


Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe conſidered Lazour as 
their only friend, and haſtened to his command. 
He led them out to the fields and mountains, and 
ſhewed them how to open mines, to level hills, 
to drain marſhes, and change the courſe of ri- 
vers. The face of things was immediately tranſ- 
formed ; the land was covered with towns and 
villages, encompaſſed with fields of corn, and 
plantations of fruit-trees; and nothing was ſeen 
but heaps of grain, and baſkets of fruit, full ta- 
bles, and crowded ſtorehouſes. 


Thus LABOUR and his followers added every 
hour new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw 
Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; 
till at laſt, amidſt their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depreſſed and amazed by the approach of 
LassITUDE, who was known by her ſunk eyes 
and dejected countenance, She came forward 

fs h N trembling 
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trembling and groaning : at every groan the 
hearts of all thoſe that beheld her loſt their cou- 
rage, their nerves ſlackened, their hands ſhook, 
and the inſtruments of labour fell from their 


graſp. 


Shocked with this horrid phantom they re- 
flected with regret on their eaſy compliance with 
the ſolicitations of Lazour, and began to wiſh 
again the golden hours which they remembered 
to have paſſed under the reign of REST, whom 
they reſolved again to viſit, and to whom they 
intended to dedicate the remaining part of their 
lives. REesT had not left the world; they quickly 
found her, and to atone for their former deſer- 
tion, invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe ac- 
quiſitions which LABOVR had procured them. 


REs r, therefore, took leave of the groves and 
vallies which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and en- 
tered into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, 
and ſlumbered away the winter upon beds of 
down, and the ſummer in artificial grottos with 
caſcades playing before her. There was indeed, 
always ſomething wanting to complete her feli- 
city, and ſhe could never lull her returning fu- 
gitives to that ſerenity, which they knew before 
their engagements with Lazovk : nor was her 
TIT; dominion 
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dominion without controul, for ſhe was obliged 
to ſhare it with Luxuzy, though ſhe always 
looked upon her as a falſe friend, by whom her 
influence was in reality deſtroyed, while it ſeemed 
to be promoted. The two ſoft aſſociates, how- 
ever, reigned for ſometime without viſible diſa- 
greement, till at laſt Luxury betrayed her charge, 
and let in DIsEAs E to ſeize upon her worſhippers. 
ResT then flew away, and left the place to the 
uſurpers ; who employed all their arts to fortify 
themſelves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen 
the intereſt of each other. 


REsT had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome 
places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of DisEAsE ; 
but had her reſidence invaded by a more flow and 
ſubtle intruder ; for very frequently, when every 
thing was compoſed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger without, when 
every flower was in bloom, and every gale freighted 
with perfumes, SaTIETY would enter with a 
languiſhing and repining look, and throw herſelf 
upon the couch placed and adorned for the ac- 
commodation of REST. No ſooner was ſhe ſeated 


than a general gloom ſpread itſelf on every ide, 


the groves immediately loſt their verdure, and 
their inhabitants defiſted from their melody, the 


breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers contracted 
their 
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their leaves and ſhut up their odours. Nothing 
was ſeen on every fide but miltitudes wandering 
about they knew not whither, in queſt they knew 
not of what; no voice was heard but of com- 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs 
that could tell no misfortune. 


 ResT had now loſt her authority. Her fol- 
lowers again began to treat her with contempt ; 
ſome of them united themſelves more cloſely to 
Luxury, who promiſed by her arts to drive 
SATIETY away ; and others that were more wiſe, 
or had more fortitude, went back again to La- 
BOUR, by whom indeed they were protected from 
SATIETY, but delivered up in time to Lass1- 
TUDE, and forced by her to the bowers of REST. 


Thus ResT and LABO VR equally perceived 
their reign of ſhort duration and uncertain te- 
nure, and their empire liable to inroads from thoſe 
who were alike enemies to both. They each 
found their ſubjects unfaithful ; and ready to de- 
ſert them upon every opportunity. Lazovk ſaw 
the riches which he had given always carried 
away as an offering to REST, and ResT found 
her votaries in every exigence flying from her to 
beg help of LABOUR. They, therefore, at laſt 
determined upon an interyiew, in which they 

agreed 
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agreed to divide the world between them, and 
govern it alternately, allotting the dominion of 
the day to one, and that of the night to the 
other and promiſed to guard the frontiers of 
each other, ſo that whenever hoſtilities were 
attempted, SaT1ETY ſhould be interrupted by 
Lazour, and LassiTupEt expelled by REsr. 
Thus the ancient quarrel was appeaſed, and as 
hatred is often ſucceeded by its contrary, REs r 
afterward became pregnant by LazouR, and was 
delivered of HEALTH, a benevolent goddeſs, 
who conſolidated the union of her parents, and 
contributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their 
reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who 
ſhared their lives in juſt nn. between 
REs r and LABOUR. 


A WIE SAYING OF A BISHOP. 


Bismoe in King Charles the Second's reign, 
eminent for piety and good works, often 
made uſe of the following ſaying : Serve God and 
be chearful —The due obſervance of which, he 
ſaid, would preſerve a perſon both from preſump- 
tion and from deſpair. 


ME- 
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MEMOIRS OF PRINCE EUGENE. 


HIS great General was a man of letters : 

he was intended for the church, and was 
known at the Court of France by the name of 
the Abbe de la Savoie. Having made too free in 
a letter with ſome of Louis the Fourteenth's gal- 
lantries, he fled out of France and ſerved as a 
volunteer in the Emperor's ſervice in Hungary 
againſt the Turks, where he ſoon diſtingutſhed 
himſelf by his talents for the military art. He 
was preſented by the Emperor with a regiment, 
and a few years afterwards made Commander in 
Chief of his armies. Louvois, the inſolent War 
Miniſter of the infolent Louis XIV. had written 
to him to tell him that he muſt never think of re- 
turning to his country: his reply was, Eugene en- 
trera un jour en France en depit de Louvois et de 
Louis.” In all his military expeditions he carried 
with him Thomas a Kempis de Imitalione. He 
ſeemed to be of the opinion of the great Guſtavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, © that a good 
Chriſtian always made a good ſoldier.” Being 
conſtantly buſy, he held the paſſion of love very 
cheap, as a mere amuſement, that ferved only 
to enlarge the power of women, and abridge 
O o that 
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that of men. He uſed to ſay, ©& Les amoureux 
font dans la ſociete que ce les fanaiiques ſont en 
religion.” 


The Prince was obſerved to be one day very 
penſive, and on being aſked by his favourite 
Aid-de-Camp on what he was meditating ſo 
deeply; © My good friend,” replied he, © I am 
thinking that if Alexander the Great had been 
obliged to wait for the approbation of the De- 
puties of Holland before he attacked the enemy, 
how impoſſible it would have been for him to 
have made halt the conqueſts that he did.” 


This great General lived to a good old age, 
and being tam Merci quam Marti, as much a 
Scholar as a Soldier,” amuſed himſelf with ma- 
King a fine collection of books, pictures, and 
prints, which are now in the Emperor's collection 
at Vienna. The celebrated Cardinal Paſſioni, 
then Nuncio at Vienna, preached his funeral 
ſermon, from this grand and well appropriated 
text of ſcripture : 

Alexander, ſon of Philip the Macedonian, 
made many wars, took. many ſtrong holds, went 


through the ends of the earth, took ſpoils of 


many 
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many nations: the earth was quiet before him. 
After theſe things he fell ſick and perceived that 
he ſhould die.” —Maccabees. 


A HUMOROUS ANECDOTE. 


N the reign of King Charles the Second, a failor 
having received his pay, reſorted to a houſe of 
ill-fame in Wapping, where he lay all night, and 
had his whole ſubſtance taken from him. In the 
morning he vowed revenge againſt the firſt he 
met with, poſſeſſed of caſh; and accordingly, 
overtaking a gentleman in Stepney-fields, related 
to him his miſhap, and inſiſted on the gentleman's 
making good the Joſs ; who for ſome time expoſ- 
tulated with him concerning the atrocity of his be- 


haviour, but to no. purpoſe: he was reſolute, and 


the other, through fear of worſe conſequences, 


delivered his purſe, but ſoon after had him taken 
up, examined, and committed to Newgate ; from 
. whence he ſent, by a ſailor, the following hy 
morous epiſtle to the King: : 


« King CHARLES, 


« One of thy ſubjects, the other night, robbed 


me of forty pounds, for which I robbed another 
of 
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of the ſame ſum, who inhumanly has ſent me to 
Newgate, and ſwears I ſhall be hanged, there” 
fore, for thy own ſake, fave my life, or thou wilt 
loſe one of the beſt ſeamen in thy navy. 

Thine, 


Jack SKIFFTON.” 


His Majeſty, on the receipt thereof, imme- 
diately wrote as follows : | 


© TACK SKIFFTON, 
« For this time I'll fave thee from the gallows ; 
but if, hereafter, thou art ever guilty of the like, 
I'll have thee hanged, though the beſt ſeaman 
in my navy. 
Thine, 
CnuAkRLES Rex.” 


ANECDOTE. 


NE Tetzel, a Dainican, and a e of 
indulgences, had picked up a vaſt ſum at 
Leipſic. A gentleman of that city, who had no 
veneration for ſuch ſuperſtitions, went to Tetzel, 
and aſked him if he could ſell him an indulgence 
before hand for a certain crime, which he would 
not 
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not ſpecify, and which he intended to commit ? 
Tetzel ſaid, Yes, provided they could agree 
upon the price.” The bargain was ſtruck, the 
money paid, and the abſolution delivered in due 
form. Soon after this, the gentleman knowing 
that Tetzel was going from Leipſic well loaded 
with caſh, way-laid him, robbed him, and cud- 
gelled him; and told him at parting, that this 
was the crime for which he had purchaſed an 
abſolution. 


ELEGY, 


WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-Y ARD. 


HAT tho' no marble here, with poliſh'd 
pride, 
Proclaims ſome god-like hero's hapleſs &a; ; 
Who liv'd rever'd, was pitied when he died, 
Of worth the ſtay, of innocence the friend ? 


II. 


Beneath theſe humble graſſy turfs may lie, 
More ſacred duſt than ſplendid tombs contain; 
Whoſe ſpirits riſe to pureſt bliſs on high, 
Which pompous epitaphs demand in vain. 
a Th 
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The truly good require no marble's aid, 
No gilded characters to mark their fame; 
Their virtues ſmile at death's oblivious ſhade, 
For future ages ſtill their virtues name. 


IV. 
Ah! what avails it to the guilty great, 
That flatterers their monuments adorn ? 
Say not, falſe marble, all deplore their fate, 
When all their fleeting honours view with ſcorn. 
V. 

Say not, beneath this marble is contain'd 
A man who for his country nobly fell, 
If guiltleſs blood his boafted laurels ſtain'd, 

And widows' tears the tyrant's fury tell. 


0 1 | 
The blazing lightning and the howling blaſt, | 
Shall ſtrip thee of thy varnifh'd tale of woe; 


Not e'en thy form, proud monument, ſhall laſt, 
But with thy hero's aſhes be laid low. 


VII. 


Where are the mighty conqu'rors of the world, 
At whoſe approach the trembling hoſt grew pale? 
Who at their foes reſiſtleſs vengeance hurl'd, 


While loud was heard applauſe's thund' ring tale. 
Thou, 
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VIII. 


Thou, lowly grave on which I now recline, 
Lament not that they are not buried here, 
No flatt'rers now would decorate their ſhrine, 
Nor o'er their relicts drop a pitving tear. 


IX. 


Tho' docks and nettles now around thee ſpread, 
It here an honeſt heart diflolves in clay; 
Celeſtial dews ſhall angels on thee ſhed, 
And bleſs thy turf, when ſculptur'd ſtones decay. 


X. 
The painted flow'rs which grace the verdant plain, 
And ſtreams reflecting rays of ſilver light; 


Now duſky clouds and gloomy ſhadows ſtain ; 
No ſmiling landſcape decks the robe of night. 


p oy fe 


Thus beauty fades when death his awful veil 
Around the virgin's blooming graces throw : 
No more her charms the youth's fond heart affail, 

But all his dreams of bliſs are daſh'd with woe. 


XII. 


Sad ſighs the breeze along the waving graſs, 
[ hear the wailings of a plaintive rill; 
Can I my ſympathetic tears ſuppreſs, 


At Clara's death, which now my evye-lids fill? 
Sweet 
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XIII. 


Sweet maid, cut off as falls a lovely roſe, 
Whoſe bluſhing leaves unfeelin g tempeſt tear; 
For thee my heart in floods of grief o'erflows ; 
On Anglia's plains nonymph appear'd more fair. 


XIV. 


Ye mournful gales which now around me blow, 
O waft my tears to Clara's diſtant tomb; 

And ſure the hallow'd ſpot ye well may know, 
For there the ſweeteſt flow'rs of ſummer bloom. 


XV, 
Or rather let ſome Seraph's golden wing 
The cryſtal drops to realms of bliſs convey ; 


And leave them where unfading flow'rets ſpring, 
To glitter on her garlands ever gay. 


XVI. 
There, where ſhe walks amidſt etherial bow'rs, 
If ſhe the penſive hanging drops ſhall ſee, 
At once ſhe'll pluck the pity-bearing flow'rs, 
And know their weeping pendants came from 
me. 
| XVII, | 
No voice of joy invades this chearleſs ground, 
But hollow rocks repeat the ocean's roar ; 
Of waves ſucceſſive ſtill I hear the ſound, 


Which ſwell, and burſt, and die along the ſhore. 
80 
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XVIII. 


So generations riſe and ſwiftly glide, 

As riſing waves the falling waves controul; 
Then learn ye noiſy ſons of tow'ring pride, 

That ſoon your ſurgy hopes to peace muſt roll. 


XIX. 


But fee the roſy morn, begins to dawn, 
Before her ſmile the gloomy ſhadows fly ; 
Now chearful verdure brightens o'er the lawn, 
And ſoon the golden ſun ſhall glad the ſky. 


XX, 


Bright emblem of that great, important day, 
When Car1sT the Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhall 
ſhine ; 
With living beams re-animate our clay, 
And call the Faithful to his joys divine, 


— 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


BISHOP BONNER. 


ENRY VIII. being greatly incenſed againſt 

1 Francis I. King of France, reſolved to ſend 
bim -an Ambaſſador, who was inſtructed to uſe 
P p haughty 
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haughty and threatening language to him. He 
choſe for that purpoſe Bonner, Biſhop of London, 
in whom he had an entire confidence. But the 
* Biſhop repreſenting, that if he ſpoke in that man- 
ner to ſo high-ſpirited a Prince as Francis I. it might 
endanger his life: © Fear not,” ſaid the King; © for 
it the King of France ſhould take away your 
life, I will cut off the heads of all the French in my 
power.“ True, Sire,“ replied Bonner, with a 
{mile ; © but I queſtion if any of their heads would 
tit my ſhoulders as well as that I have on.” 


—— — 


STOCK EXCHANGE ANECDOTE. 


MO country farmers lately paſſing the Stock 
Exchange, ſtopped to enquire what was the 
occaſion of ſuch a noiſe. The gentleman to whom 
theſe men addreſſed themſelves, anſwered, that it 
was a Bedlam for mad merchants, who having 
loſt their reaſon, imagined they were transformed 
into bulls and bears, and acted accordingly. Pray, 
Sir, ſays one of the countrymen, mout we zee them? 
By all means, replied the other, and conducted 
the farmers to the door, and defired them to walk 


in. But no ſooner did the poor fellows put in 
l | their 
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their heads, than one of them ſaid to the other, 
Zoons, Davy, let uz get off —thoſe mad-volks are all 
looſe ; and they took to their heels as faſt as their 
legs would carry them—and went home full of 
the ſtory of the mad merchants, and their Bedlam 
near the 'Change. 


CONSTANCY IN LOVE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


T the Reſtoration there lived in London a 
merchant of great wealth, integrity, and 
capacity, whom we ſhall call Probus. He was 
very indulgent to Verus, a young gentleman un- 
der his direction, gave him a good education, and, 
as he grew up, inſtructed him in every branch of 
traffic. 


Probus had an only daughter, on whom he 
doated ; not without reaſon, for ſhe ſeemed to de- 
ſerve all the kindneſs Providence had deſigned for 
her. His wife died while Emilia was in her 
cradle ; Verus was about two years older, and, 
trom ſix years of age had been bred up with her. 


Their. 
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Their childiſh intimacy in time improved into 
love, which they cemented by all the forms that 
amorous hearts could invent. 


Emilia had an aunt immenſely rich, who de- 
ſigned her for an only ſon: ſhe imparted her in- 
tentions to Probus, who determined by the fu- 
ture proſpect of grandeur, to break through all. 
He ſent Emilia to her aunt's country ſeat, and, 
as a guardian, commanded Verus to think of a 
voyage to the Eaſt Indies. Emilia, who ſuffered 
from the odious ſolicitations of her aunt's ſon, a a 
diſagreeable booby, by letter repreſented her paſ- 
ſion for Verus in ſuch moving terms to her fa- 
ther, that he called her to town. 


Verus, who had been ſent to an uncle of his, 
vaſtly rich, in the Eaſt Indies, endeared himſelf 
ſo much to the old gentleman, that on his death- 
bed, he bequeathed him all his wealth, amount- 
ing to 40,000l. which he turned into money, 
and ſailed for London. During the interval, Pro- 
bus had laid out a large part of his wealth in 
houſes, which were ſoon after reduced to aſhes, 
with all his merchandize, by the great fire in 1666. 
This reduced him to the neceſſity of keeping a 
public-houſe for his bread. 


Verus 
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Verus arrived from the Indies, and, ſtrolling 
through the city, by chance put into a coffee- 
houſe, (then a new trade in London) and was 
ſerved with a diſh of coffee by a young woman, 
plain, but neatly dreſſed, who appeared to be 
his Emilia. On fight of him ſhe fell into a 
fwoon. Verus took her up: They gazed at each 
other; Probus wept, and all were filent. At 
laſt our traveller ſpoke thus : “ Emilia is ſtill the 
ſame to me; ſhe is as fair, and as charming; 
and, while Providence leaves it in my power, as 
great a fortune as ever. Do not, (turning to Pro- 
bus) afflict yourſelf, Sir: Am not I indebted to 
you for the care of my education, and even for 
all I have? Can you believe me ungrateful? No, 
Sir, I have many obligations that bind me to you; 
permit me to make all the return in my power, 
by uniting myſelf to Emilia, and- placing you in 
the ſituation from which adverſe fortune has re- 
duced you.” Probus aſſented. And Verus and 
Emilia were for may years examples of virtue 
and conjugal fehcity. _ 


ON 
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ON THE PLEASURE 
ARISING FROM 


_ BENEVOLENT ACTIONS. 


HEY that have ſeen a pogr orphan without 
father or mother, deſtitute and in diſtreſs, 

and have been a father to the fatherleſs, in gra- 
titude to their common father, have taſted; the 
ſweet fruit of doing good: they that have viſited 
and relieved. the widow with the helpleſs in- 
nocents in affliction have partaken of it; and 
thoſe that from the above principle do effectually 
relieve their diſtreſſed brethren in any manner, 
are not ſtrangers to it. Celia, who abounds in 
riches, and Cottilus who lays by part of what he 
has earned with the labour of his hands, do both 


of them know the value of it. 


Cottilus, hearing of a man, his wife, and five 
children, in great diſtreſs, (the father, by an ac- 
cident, being diſabled from working for ſupport 
for ſome time, ] has often reliſhed through their 
mouths this fruit in great perfection. When a 
week had paſſed, and his helpleſs family had 
mourned for the abſence of Cottilus, he appeared; 


while his fellow-ſervants were gone to ſpend their 
money 
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money at the ale-houſe, ſome to transform the 
image of Gop into that of a beaſt. Cottilus had 
| pleaſures of a higher nature. This family of 
helpleſs innocents wanted bread : he haſted to 
their aſliſtance, not unprovided for their relief: 
he diſtributed fome bread he had brought amongſt 
them, and he taſted with rapture every morſel 
they ſwallowed, he found the father almoſt re- 
covered from his accident, though near-periſhing 
for want of neceſſaries: he gave him a temporary 
relief, and giving him hopes of more, took his 
leave. In his way home he was overtaken by 
Florio ; once his fellow-apprentice, but now ad- 
vanced in life far beyond him. Cottilus was de- 
cently drefſed, and ſo not beneath the notice of 
Florio, who complained how greatly he was diſ- 
appointed in not getting into the play-houſe, 
though he had uſed his utmoſt endeavours : that 
ſome hundreds had ſhared the ſame fate: for his 
part, he was determined not to carry the money 
home; and if Cottilus would accompany him 
to the tavern, he would treat him with a bottle 
of wine and a ſupper. Cottilus, full of what he 
had ſeen replied, © Would to Gop all thoſe diſ- 
appointed of the pleaſure they defired this evening, 
had as great a taſte for pleaſure of another 
nature! What objects might they find, in this 


time 
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time of general diſtreſs, ready with open arms to 
receive the ſuperfluous caſh they have crowded to 

rt with, but could not gain admittance! Believe 
me, Sir, I am ſenſible of your kind invitation 
fhough I cannot accept it: give me leave to in- 
vite you, in return to the place where I have ſup- 
ped: the money you are determined not to carry 
home, will be there well laid out ; and perhaps 
you may not greatly regret your late diſap- 
pointment.” They went to this family in diſtreſs, 
when Florio gave them a crown, their manner of 
receiving it affected him in ſuch a manner, that he 
gave them a guinea more, and ſaid, when wanted 
again, Cottilus ſhould come to him ; the Father, 
aſtoniſhed, ſaid, © After this inſtance of God's 
goodneſs, they ſhould truſt in him for ever, 
hoping never to be fo diſtreſſed again; that a 
week's time would give his late periſhing family 
to eat again of the fruit of his own induſtry, and 
Florio's generous benevolence might then find 
greater objects of diſtreſs.” Florio expreſſed his 
great obligation to Cottilus, declaring, that he 
never taſted ſuch exquiſite pleaſure before, and ſaid 
that he would often indulge himſelf with the re- 
petition of it; adding, he no longer wondered 
what ſhould make Cottilus, in the ſituation in life 
he was in, to appear ſo perfectly happy. 


Had 
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Had Cottilus been maſter of ten thouſand a 
year, and ſpent it all in luxury, could he have 
experienced a more delicious repaſt ? Who would 
not, with Cottilus, deny themſelves, in ſome 
things, to taſte often of ſuch pleaſant fruit ! 


1 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 


THEODORE DE SCHOMBERG. 


HE day before the battle of Ivry, the Ger- 
man troops which Schomberg commanded, 
mutinied and refuſed to fight, if they were not 
paid the money due to them. Schomberg went 
to Henry the Fourth with this meſſage, who an- 
ſwered him angrily, © How, Colonel Thiſche (a 
nick-name given to him,) is it the behaviour of a 
man of honour. to demand money, when he 
ſhould take his orders for fighting ?” 


The next morning, Henry, recollecting what 
he had ſaid to Schomberg, went into his tent be- 
fore the engagement begun, and ſaid to him, 
« Colonel, this is perhaps the only opportunity I 
may have. I may be killed in the engagement. 

WY It 
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It is not right that I ſhould carry away with me 
the honour of a brave Gentleman like you. I de- 
clare then, that I recognize you as a man of worth, 
and incapable of doing any thing cowardly.” 


Schomberg, ſtruck with admiration and grati- 
tude at this noble behaviour of Henry, replied to 
him, „Ah, Sire, in reſtoring me to that honour 
which you took away from 'me, you take awav 
my life ; for I ſhould be unworthy of it, if I did 
not devote it to your ſervice. If I had a thouſand 
iv es, I would lay them all at your feet.” 


ANECDOTE 
. OF 


CHARLES THE FIFTH, 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


\HARLES undertook his expedition againſt 

- Algiers in oppoſition to the advice of Andrea 
Doria, who probably augured no good from it, 
either to the Prince, or to his kingdom. Charles, 
in anſwer to Dorca, replied, You onght to be 
ſatisfied with a life of ſeventy-two years: I ought 
to be ſatisfied with having been Emperor two 
and twenty — u _ if we muſt die, 
run e 1 21 HA . ; 


AN- 
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Fakcborz 


OF 


ARMAND DE BIRON. 


RMAND DE BIRON, a Marſhal and Maſter 

of the Artillery of France, no leſs liberal 
than brave, when his Maitre d'Hotel adviſed him 
to make 2 reform in his houſehold, and get rid 
of ſome of his ſupernumerary ſervants ; giving as 
a reaſon, that he could do without them; © Per- 
haps ſo,” replied Biron, © but let me know firſt, 
if they can do without me. | 


— — 
THE PRUDENT WIFE. 


T Tunbridge, ſome years ago, a gentleman, 
| whoſe name was Hedges, made a very bril- 
liant appearance; he had been married about two 
years to a young lady of great beauty and large 
fortune ; they had one child, a boy, on whom 
they beſtowed all that affection which they could 
ſpare from each other. He knew nothing of gam- 
ing, nor ſeemed to have the leaſt paſſion for play; 
but he was unacquainted with his own heart- 
He 
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He began by degrees to bet at the tables for tri- 
fling ſums, and his ſoul took fire at the proſpect 
of immediate gain. He was ſoon ſurrounded 
with ſharpers, who with calmneſs lay in ambuſh 
for his fortune, and coolly took advantage of the 
precipitancy of his paſſions 


His lady perceived the ruin of her family ap- 
proaching, but at firſt, without being able to 
form any ſcheme to prevent it. She adviſed with 
her brother, who at that time was poſſeſſed of a 
fellowſhip in Cambridge. It was eaſily ſeen, that 
whatever paſſion took the lead in her huſband's 
mind, ſeemed to be there fixed unalterably ; it 
was determined, therefore, to let him purſue for- 
tune, but previouſly to take meaſures to prevent 
the purſuits being fatal. 


Accordingly, every night this gentleman was 
a conſtant attendant of the hazard-tables. He 
underſtood neither the arts of ſharpers, nor even 
the allowed ſtrokes of a, connoiſſeur, yet he ſtill 
played. Ihe conſequence is obvious. He loſt 
his eſtate, his equipage, his wife's jewels, and 
every other moveable that could be parted with, 
except a repeating watch. His agony upon this 
occaſion was inexpreſſible. He was even mean 


enough to aſk a gentleman, who ſat near him, to 
lend 
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lend him a few pieces, in order to turn his for- 
tune; but this prudent gameſter, who plainly 
ſaw there was no expectations of being repaid, 
refuſed to lend a farthing, alledging a former re- 
ſolution againſt lending. Hedges was at laſt fu- 
rious with the continuance of ill- ſucceſs, and 
pulling out his watch, aſked if any perſon in com- 
pany would ſet him fixty guineas upon it. The 
company was filent. He then demanded fifty. 
ſtill no anſwer. He ſunk to forty—thirty—twenty. 
Finding the company ſtill without anſwering, he 
cried out, by G—d it ſhall never go for leſs, and 
daſhed it againſt the floor; at the ſame time at- 
temping to daſh out his brains againſt the marble 
chimney piece. 


This laſt act of deſperation immediately excited 
the attention of the whole company. They in- 
ſtantly gathered round, and prevented the effects 
of his paſſion; and after he again become cool, 
he was permitted to return home, with ſullen 
diſcontent, to his wife. Upon his entering her 
apartment, ſhe received him with her uſual ten- 
derneſs and ſatisfaction, while he anſwered her 
carefſes with contempt and ſeverity ; his diſpoſition 
being quite altered with his misfortunes. But, 
my dear Jemmy, ſays his wife, perhaps you do 
not know the news I haye to tell you. My 
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mamma's old uncle is dead, the meſſenger is now 
in the houſe, and you know his eftate is ſettled 
upon you. This account ſeemed to encreaſe his 
agony, and looking angrily at her, cried, there 
you lie, my. dear; his eftate is not ſettled upon 
me. I beg your pardon, ſays ſhe, I really 


thought it was, at leaſt you, have always told me 


ſo. No, returned he, as ſure as you and I are to 
be miſerable here, and our children beggars 
hereafter, I have fold the reverſion of it this day, 
and have loſt every farthing I got for it at the 
hazard-table. What all? replied the lady. Ves, 
every farthing, returned he, and I owe a thouſand 
pounds more than [I have to pay. 


Thus ſpeaking, he took a few frantic ſteps 
acroſs the room. When the lady had enjoyed his 
perplexity—No, my dear, cried ſhe, you have 


Joſt but a trifle, and you owe nothing ; our brother 


and I have taken care to prevent the effects of 
your raſhneſs, and are actually the perſons who 
have won your fortune; we employed proper 


perſons for this purpoſe, who brought their win- 


nings-to me; your money, your equipage, are in 


my poſſeſſion, and here I return them to you, 


from whom they were unjuſtly taken. I only aſk 
permiſſion to keep my jewels, and to keep you 
my greateſt jewel, from ſuch dangers for the fu- 
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ture. Her prudence had the defired effect; he 
ever after retained a ſenſe of his former follies, and 
1 for the * _— even for 
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A LAW ANECDOTE. ... 


AI glorious uncertainty of the”! Jaw extends 
ſitlelf oyer every ſtate where any regular 


code exiſts. Ingenuity of counſel in the expla- 
nation of periods, and interpretation of meaning, 


are exerciſed with as much ſucceſs in the courts 
of our Gallic neighbours as in thoſe of our own 
country. Some time before the abolition of the 
Jeſuits, a gentleman of Paris died, and left all 
his eſtates from an only ſon, then abroad, to that 
body of religious men, on condition, that on his 
return, the worthy Fathers ſhould give him what- 
ever they ſhould chuſe. When the ſon came home, 
he went to the convent, and received but a ſmall 
ſhare indeed, the wiſe ſons of Loyola chufing] to 
keep the greateſt part to themſelves. The young 
gentleman conſulted his friends, and all agreed 
that he was without remedy. At laſt a Barriſter, to 
whom he happened to mention his caſe, adviſed 
him to ſue the convent, and promiſed to gain him 


his 
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his cauſe. - The - gentleman followed his advice, 
and the ſuit terminated in his favour through the 
management of the advocate, who grounded his 
plea upon this reaſoning : The teſtator, ſays the 
ingenious Barriſter, has left his ſon that ſhare of 
the eſtate which the Fathers ſhould chuſe ; la 
partie gui leur plairoit, are the expreſs words of 
the will. Now it is plain what part they have 
choſen, by what they keep to themſelves. My 
client, then, ſtands upon the words of the will ; 
let me have, ſays he, the part they have choſen, 
and I am ſatisfied; it was accord dingly awarded 
him without heſitation. . 
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